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The principle of apathy, according to which the wise man must never suc- 

cumb to emotion, not even to that of sympathy for the evils that befall his 

best friend, is a correct and sublime moral principle of the Stoic school, for 
emotion makes a person (more or less) blind. 


Immanuel Kant, Anthropologie 


I want to know whether anyone of us would consent to live, having 
wisdom and mind and knowledge and memory of all things but having no 
sense of pleasure and pain and wholly unaffected by these and like feelings. 


Plato, Philebus 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wim Wenders’ 1987 film Wings of Desire depicts an angel, Damiel, who 
seeks redemption through a defection to human existence, characterized 
by desire, emotionality, physicality and the everyday. Damiel’s fall echoes 
but also inverts the fall of Lucifer, being not a damning and failed attempt 
to gain power, but a salvific transfiguration through intimacy and lived 
human existence. At the beginning of the film, Damiel and the other angels 
are ‘omniscient but limited’.! They are perfect, but with the perfection of 
flawlessness rather than of abundance. They are benevolent, but relation- 
ally impaired, ‘caring but inescapably condescending’ representatives of an 
existence that simultaneously transcends and falls short of what it is to be 
human.* The contrast between angelic life and physical, emotional life is 
conveyed by the use of black and white (to express angelic existence) and 
technicolour (to represent human existence), and by the way in which the 
camera takes ‘angel flight’, gliding through the Berlin cityscape, into build- 
ings, descending onto people who need the angels’ help.* The cinematog- 
raphy therefore forms a metaphor for a detached but omniscient perspective: 
for the way in which a view that sees all but is affected by nothing is both 
privileged and impoverished. Notably, the angels’ primary role is to soothe 
savaged emotions and to save the lives of the disconsolate; in other words, 
to repair the negative aspects and consequences of human emotionality. Yet 
ultimately this emotionality is the stuff of Damiel’s own redemption and 
self-realization. The spiritual is found not in the otherworldly or heavenly 
but in the way in which spiritual perception, or seeing things in a certain 
way, allows us to recognize value in the mundane and to find the spiritual 
in the material world.‘ 

While adopting the Christian mythical framework, Wenders avoids any 
theological statement in relation to this, assuming a new age version of spir- 
ituality in which God plays no part.° However, the film highlights the ways 
in which impassibility (or ‘emotionlessness’) and incorporeality sit uncom- 
fortably with the modern preference for attached rather than detached ways 
of engaging with the world. 

This book is about these and related questions concerning emotional- 
ity, physicality, and perception. It focuses on the implications of historical 
and contemporary understandings of emotion for the debate about divine 
impassibility in Christian theology (where ‘divine impassibility’ is the doc- 
trine that God cannot have emotions, and the debate is about whether God 
can have emotions). It also seeks to show how ancient and medieval under- 
standings of emotion may provide a way beyond some of the deadlocks in 
contemporary philosophy of emotion. 
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I take ‘incapacity for or insusceptibility to emotional experiences’ as a 
working definition of impassibility. In defining it in this way, I follow Richard 
Creel and Marcel Sarot® in preferring the broader definition of impassibility 
as referring to emotions in general over the narrower definition of impassi- 
bility as being solely about God’s incapacity for or invulnerability to suffer- 
ing. This definition of impassibility is a working definition, however, and 
part of the purpose of the book is to come to a better understanding of 
whether experiencing emotions is a susceptibility and therefore a weakness, 
or whether it is a capacity and therefore a strength, what we mean when 
we speak of experiencing emotions, and what sort of being can experience 
emotions. 

In Chapter 1 I explore some historical and contemporary reasons for passi- 
bilism and impassibilism. I begin by considering how ancient understandings 
of emotion informed the early church’s understanding of divine impassibility. 
What emerges from this discussion is that while the characterization of the 
early church as promoting apathéia as a human virtue, and, concomitantly, 
seeing impassibility as an aspect of divine perfection, is not untrue, it is an 
over-simplification. I suggest two reasons for why this is the case, the first of 
which relates to our concept of emotion, and the second of which concerns 
our concept of impassibility. 

First, the ancient world opted for a diversity of different words for men- 
tal experiences rather than the modern monolithic category of ‘emotion’. 
Translating terms such as the Greek pathos and the Latin passiones as ‘emo- 
tion’ can give the impression that the early church had a negative view of all 
emotions. In some cases (particularly in the cases of eastern Christians who 
inherited more extreme Stoic thought on emotion) this is justified; in other 
cases, this portrayal overlooks the fact that other mental phenomena we now 
class as ‘emotional’ were far more positively viewed. 

Second, while impassibility in the early church is often portrayed as unani- 
mous and homogenous, I seek to show how varied — and, sometimes, mutu- 
ally incompatible - understandings of impassibility were in the early church. 
In particular, I move away from understanding ancient impassibilism as an 
affirmation of divine emotionlessness, and draw attention to certain interest- 
ing ‘impassibilist’ positions proposed by some members of the early church 
that seem akin to what would, in modern theology, be termed ‘passibilism’. 
Building on this, I suggest that some forms of modern passibilism may not be 
as much of a break from tradition as has generally been perceived. I propose 
these moderate positions as a way beyond the seemingly insurmountable 
impasse between impassibilism and passibilism. 

In the second section of Chapter 1 I seek to provide a partial answer to 
the question of why impassibilism gave way to a passibilist consensus in the 
twentieth century and how this relates to altered perceptions of emotion. I 
begin by noting that the idea that impassibilism was replaced by a passibil- 
ist consensus is too broad a generalization. This is not only because (as the 
first part section of Chapter 1 shows) the positions that come under the cat- 
egory of ‘impassibilist’ in the early church are tremendously diverse. It is also 
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because most modern formulations of passibilism argue for a more compli- 
cated and qualified view of passibilism than appears to be the case in many 
overviews of the impassibilist debate. Furthermore, there are also significant 
exceptions to passibilism in the twentieth century. In discussing the diversity 
of positions within and without the passibilist camp in the twentieth century, 
I aim to give a sense of the key concerns of twentieth-century impassibilists 
and how these relate to their views of the emotions. I also seek to give a sense 
of the subtlety and diversity of the positions inhabited by passibilists, and 
how some of these relate to contemporary philosophy of emotion. The over- 
all impression that emerges is that, rather than shifting from impassibilism 
to passibilism, Christian theology has shifted in emphasis from stressing 
the invulnerability and omnipotence of God to focusing on the emotional 
fullness of God’s life and the suffering of God. This is partly as a result of 
contextual demands. The early church needed to emphasize God’s otherness 
in reaction against perceived anthropomorphic conceptions of divinity in 
paganism. In contrast, modern theology has needed to speak to challenges 
to faith arising from our increased awareness of the extent of human and 
animal suffering. 

Portrayals of theology that view impassibilism as being overturned in 
favour of passibilism overlook both significant exceptions to, and subtleties 
within, both passibilism and impassibilism. However, it still makes sense to 
ask why the shift from emphasizing God’s omnipotence and insusceptibility 
to emotion, to stressing God’s suffering and capacity for emotion, has taken 
place. I suggest a partial answer to this question by showing how changes in 
our understanding and evaluation of emotions have affected whether, and in 
what ways, we attribute emotions to God. In exploring the impact of modern 
philosophy of emotion on passibilism, I use as a case study the work of the 
passibilist philosopher of religion Sarot, and focus on aspects of his view of 
emotion (reflecting the philosophy of emotion of the early 1990s). These led 
to the conclusion that a perfect being such as God must be able to experience 
emotion. Sarot argues that emotions are not inherently passive, irrational, 
negative or sinful, but are essential to knowledge and intelligence. He also sug- 
gests that emotional involvement in others’ sufferings (e.g. through empathy 
and sympathy) is a consolation to sufferers, and that emotional involvement 
is entailed by perfect love. Finally, he contends that emotions require a body. 
In discussing the effect these views have on Sarot’s passibilism, I seek to show 
the importance of philosophy of emotion to theological debates on divine 
impassibility. I also prepare the ground for the discussions about the relation- 
ship between emotions and intelligence, emotions and the will, and emotions 
and corporeality, which take shape in later chapters. 

In Chapter 2 I build on the idea that emotions are best regarded as a sin- 
gle category united by family resemblances. This is because treating them 
as an homogenous kind of experience is problematic for the philosophy of 
emotion in that it disregards very real differences in terms of the relation 
of different emotions to our intellects, to our wills, and to our bodies. It 
also gives rise unnecessarily to polar opposite views within the philosophy 
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of emotion. I suggest an alternative model of emotion to homogenous def- 
initions, based on the Augustinian—Thomist distinction between emotional 
experiences that are affectiones (voluntary, potentially rational, not inher- 
ently physiological) and passiones (involuntary, arational and, in Thomas, 
inherently physiological). This, I suggest, reflects more accurately the range 
of human emotional experiences. However, I suggest that more nuanced and 
realistic models of emotion will treat the two experiences as the extreme 
points on a spectrum with many experiences in between, rather than regard- 
ing affectiones and passiones as two entirely distinct kinds of phenomena.’ 
Re-appropriating Augustinian and Thomist philosophy of emotion in this 
way provides a bridge between philosophy of emotion which champions a 
cognitive and voluntarist view of emotions, and that which sees emotions as 
inherently physiological and involuntary. Furthermore, taking as a hint pas- 
sages in Thomas that seem to attribute affectiones to God while holding pas- 
siones to be proper only to physical beings such as humans, I suggest a way 
forward for the impassibility debate. This gives us the means to attribute 
emotional experiences to God while excluding those emotions that would 
conflict with God’s omnipotence, omniscience, incorporeality and moral 
perfection. It therefore offers us a middle ground between passibilism and 
impassibilism. It also provides a precedent for attributing emotion to God in 
Aquinas, and so opposes both passibilists and impassibilists who view the- 
ology before the twentieth century as espousing the emotionlessness of God, 
suggesting instead that affirming the emotional nature of God’s life has its 
foundations in traditional Christianity. 

In these first two chapters I provide the groundwork for much of the rest 
of the book, and argue for some of my underlying premises. However, there 
are a large number of books on passibilism and impassibilism, and many of 
them provide a historical summary either of impassibilism, or a literature 
survey of contemporary passibilists, or both. Likewise, within philosophy of 
emotion there are many books and articles that deal with the rise of the con- 
cept of the ‘emotion’, and with how it differs from pre-modern treatments of 
affective phenomena. For that reason I have provided a summary at the end 
of Chapter 2 of the crucial points of the first two chapters for the remainder 
of the book. For those for whom the thought of reading another historical 
perspective on the impassibility debate or for whom reading another linguis- 
tic analysis of ‘emotion’ and its ancestors induces a yawn, and who might 
therefore be tempted to skip those discussions, the summary should suffice 
to make the argument of the remainder of the book understandable. 

The remainder of the book has two aims. Its primary aim is to explore 
the implications of contemporary philosophy of emotion for our under- 
standing of divine emotionality. A secondary aim is to explore ways in which 
the Augustinian--Thomist distinction between passiones and affectiones 
might provide a way to overcome the deadlock between cognitive and non- 
cognitive (or ‘feelings’) philosophies of emotion. 

In the first part of Chapter 3 I explore cognitive views of emotion. I 
argue (in partial agreement with cognitive models) that some emotions are 
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essentially mental events involving beliefs and perceptions about the world, 
while others are better regarded as physiological and non-cognitive. Drawing 
on the work of Martha Nussbaum’ and Mark Wynn,’ I concur with Sarot 
in suggesting that divine emotionality is an important emphasis in theology 
since emotions are essential to intelligence. In particular, I argue that emo- 
tions are uniquely revelatory of value and so provide insight into the way the 
world is that cannot be gained without them. As such, I suggest that emo- 
tions are integral to God’s wisdom, understanding and intelligence, and that 
denying or neglecting them leads to an impoverished conception of divine 
omniscience. 

In Chapters 4, 5 and 6 I continue the theme of emotions as (potentially) 
revelatory, discussing three emotion types (compassion, anger and jealousy). 
I explore ways in which these are revelatory of value and essential to intel- 
ligence, and ways in which they can be deceptive about the world. In con- 
sidering ways in which these emotion types can be intelligent (and the ways 
in which they can be deceptive) I attempt to come to a better understanding 
of the sorts of emotional experiences we might want to attribute to God, 
and the sorts of emotional experiences we might think incompatible with 
God’s perfection. While being of theological interest, the conclusions these 
chapters reach about compassion, anger and jealousy have wider ethical and 
psychological implications. In particular, the discussion of whether these 
emotion types are appropriate to a perfect being throws into sharper relief 
ways in which compassion, anger and jealousy can be positive and benefi- 
cial, and ways in which they can be negative and destructive, in human 
beings. 

My discussion of compassion in Chapter 4 has both a critical and a con- 
structive aspect. The critical aspect defends compassion against objections 
that have been levelled against it, and shows that compassion is not intrin- 
sically deceptive or misleading about the world. Four objections to compas- 
sion are addressed. First, that compassion is misleading because it fails to 
recognize the dignity of the object of compassion, and that blame or praise 
are better responses to misfortune than compassion. Second, that compas- 
sion presupposes that contingencies and external goods are important, 
whereas we ought to root our happiness in non-transient things (such as 
God) or things over which we have perfect control (such as our own vir- 
tue). Third, that a non-emotional attitude of benevolence is a better response 
to others’ misfortune than the emotional response of compassion because 
benevolence is rational and impartial, whereas compassion is discriminatory 
and imbalanced, thus giving us a false impression about who is valuable and 
leading us to behave ethically to some people and not to others. Fourth, that 
compassion is closely connected to ‘negative’ emotions such as anger, hatred, 
revenge and cruelty. 

The constructive aspect aims to show that compassion is not only not 
deceptive and misleading but is actually intelligent and uniquely revela- 
tory of value in the world, and therefore necessary to a wise and intelli- 
gent God. I argue that compassion reveals two things about the world that 
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cannot be known except through compassion: that people are intrinsically 
valuable, and (therefore) the reason that we have a moral duty to behave 
well towards them. I also propose that empathy (which I argue is neces- 
sary to compassion) provides a kind of knowledge of people’s feelings that 
cannot be gained by non-empathetic means. By an appeal to the idea of 
empathy as the second-hand experience of another’s feelings, I suggest a 
way to reconcile divine omniscience (which, I argue, includes experiential 
knowledge and so requires that God experience all the affective phenomena 
humans experience) and divine goodness (which requires that God does not 
experience morally negative feelings such as cruelty). A number of other 
observations about compassion in humans, and the implications of this for 
theology, emerge. 

Twentieth century liberal theology has tended to emphasize God’s pass- 
ibility and the fullness of God’s emotional life. Despite this, the idea of 
divine anger has been the preserve of conservative theologians, and then 
primarily on the basis of the prominence of divine anger in the Bible. 
In Chapter 5, I respond to three criticisms of anger that would seem to 
make it an inappropriate emotion for God. First, that anger is counter- 
productive and leads to destructive behaviour. Second, that anger makes 
us irrational because it causes us to act before we have seen all the evi- 
dence. Third, that anger is closely related to hatred, and is therefore at 
odds with the love of God. 

Having argued that these objections are not conclusive and do not provide 
a reason for excluding anger from the divine life, I argue that we should 
regard anger as an integral part of God’s emotional life. In particular, I 
argue that anger is a prerequisite of forgiveness on the basis that giving up a 
certain sort of anger (resentment) is a necessary constituent of forgiveness. 
What emerges from the discussion of anger is that far from being necessarily 
irrational, counter-productive and closely allied with hatred, anger is essen- 
tial if real forgiveness (as opposed to juridical pardon) is to take place. In 
relation to the impassibility debate, this suggests that we should regard anger 
as an aspect of God’s love and personal involvement with creation, and, as 
an anthropological corollary, recognize the potential value and integrity of 
anger in human beings more highly. 

In Chapter 6 I argue that there are some good reasons to attribute jealousy 
to God. However, in humans, jealousy is always deceptive because it makes 
us either mistrustful and paranoid, or else unduly credulous and trusting. 
Given the deceptive nature of jealousy in humans, I question what jealousy 
would look like without its deceptive quality, and seek to answer this by 
exploring what some biblical writers were getting at when they attributed 
jealousy to God. I suggest that, for the biblical writers, God’s jealousy does 
not entail that God is deceived about the world through mistrust or credu- 
lity, and argue that God’s jealousy (alongside God’s anger) is primarily a 
way of pointing towards God’s personally engaged love for and passionate 
involvement with creation. I then consider the broader question of whether 
God’s love is best understood as the passionate involvement portrayed by the 
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biblical writers that includes both anger and jealousy, or whether it is better 
understood as an emotionally distanced attitude of benevolence. According 
to the latter, God is construed not as lover but as philanthropic benefactor, 
which would not entail jealousy or anger. I suggest that love as personal 
involvement is more perfect than love as benevolence because the former lib- 
erates the beloved whereas the latter is debilitating, and because the former 
provides a foundation for the Christian belief in the value of each person, 
while the latter undermines it. I note that one possible objection to conceiv- 
ing of God’s love as personally involved love rather than benevolence is that 
personally involved love entails vulnerability which seems incompatible with 
God’s omnipotence. In response to this, I follow Gregory Thaumaturgos 
in suggesting that the choice to be vulnerable may be an aspect of divine 
omnipotence rather than a negation of it. 

I then turn to the question of whether God’s love is best construed as 
agape (as Nygren contends) or as eros. This is crucial to the question of 
divine jealousy since (as I shall argue) agape excludes the possibility of jeal- 
ousy while eros does not. I contend that to attribute agape to God to the 
exclusion of eros is misguided, and suggest instead a model of divine love 
that involves both agape and eros, and therefore allows for the possibility of 
divine jealousy. 

Chapter seven 7 concerns the relation between emotions and the will, and 
explores the question of whether the passivity of emotions excludes God 
from emotional experience. Emotion and personally involved love include 
vulnerability to things outside the subject’s control and this is, on the face 
of it, incompatible with God’s aseity and omnipotence. The idea that emo- 
tions are passive has age on its side, but I turn to some recent philosophy 
of emotion and follow Robert Solomon”? in highlighting ways in which our 
emotions can be chosen and cultivated and so active and within our control. 
I also suggest that Solomon echoes Thomas in connecting emotions that 
are non-physiological, voluntary and ‘morally interesting’, as distinct from 
those that are primarily physiological, automatic and amoral. From this dis- 
cussion I suggest that the idea that God cannot have emotions because the 
passivity of emotions renders them incompatible with divine omnipotence is 
inconclusive: emotions are not inherently passive and can, some of the time 
and to some extent, be chosen, cultivated and even controlled. Furthermore, 
these potentially voluntary emotions are also the ones that are potentially 
intelligent and ‘morally interesting’. This is significant for the theological 
debate on whether or not God is passible for it is precisely the intelligent and 
‘morally interesting’ emotions that passibilist theologians are concerned to 
attribute to God. 

One possible objection to the idea that emotions are not essentially passive 
because they can be chosen and cultivated over time has been put forward 
in an unpublished thesis by Robin Cook.!! Cook argues that the determina- 
tive factor for the impassibility debate is not whether we have control over 
our susceptibility to emotion, but about whether the subjective experience 
of an emotion is under the immediate control of our will. Emotions, Cook 
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claims, are essentially passive in the relevant respect because during an emo- 
tion we are involuntarily preoccupied with the object of the emotion. For 
this reason, emotions are inappropriate to an omnipotent God. I respond 
to this objection with a critique of some of Cook’s key ideas, and conclude 
contra Cook that this kind of passivity is found in some, but not all, emo- 
tions, and is not essential to emotional experience. In addition to this, I 
emphasize the importance of narrative and integration in understanding 
emotions. In other words, I suggest that emotions are best understood not 
as one-off instances in isolation from the rest of our lives (though they are 
frequently portrayed as such), but, rather, as expressions of deep-rooted 
ongoing desires that surface at different times and for different reasons. 
Perceiving emotions in this way calls into question whether it is helpful to 
ask whether we can control our emotions at any particular given point in 
time, suggesting that to do so may be to misunderstand the narratival and 
integrated nature of emotions. 

Having concluded that emotional experience in general does not entail 
passivity, I go on to discuss an objection to the idea that God experi- 
ences the emotions involved in suffering in particular. Many passibilists 
have argued that God chooses to suffer and that God’s suffering is always 
within God’s control. However, others have observed that it is integral 
to suffering that it is something that we do not choose and over which 
we have no control. This is problematic for the passibilist, for it suggests 
that if God chooses and controls his suffering, it is not authentic suffer- 
ing, or at least it is not suffering as humans experience it. In response 
to this problem I argue that it is the reasons and motivations for which 
chosen suffering is undertaken that determines whether or not the suffer- 
ing is authentic, rather than the question of whether or not the suffering is 
chosen and controlled per se. 

I conclude the chapter with some thoughts on the passibilist argument that 
the idea that God suffers ameliorates the problem of evil by depicting God as 
providing a consolation to sufferers by suffering with them. I argue that this 
argument is flawed, and that neither passibilist nor impassibilist theology 
has the upper hand in responding to the problem of evil. 

In Chapter 8 I discuss the relation between emotional experience and the 
body. I critically engage with Sarot’s thesis that emotions are essentially 
physiological such that a passible God must be a corporeal one. Having 
argued that Sarot’s argument is flawed, I go on to explore three questions 
about the relation between emotions and the body. First, I discuss whether 
emotions are simply kinds of bodily experience, and conclude that they 
are not. Second, I consider whether the body is a prerequisite of emotions, 
and argue that while a body is a prerequisite for both emotional and non- 
emotional ‘mental’ phenomena such as emotions and thoughts in humans, 
this does not show that a body is a prerequisite for these experiences in the 
case of God. Third, I ask whether the physical experiences we have when 
we have an emotion are intrinsic or extrinsic to the emotion, developing the 
Thomist distinction between passiones that are intrinsically physiological 
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and affectiones that are not. I conclude the chapter with a case study of 
the emotional experiences involved in sexual desire, counter-balancing the 
emphasis on cognitive emotions and the fullness of God’s emotional life in 
the earlier part of the book. In so doing, I suggest that some emotional experi- 
ences would be excluded from the divine nature, but indicate that analogous 
experiences (e.g. to divine love conceived as physical eros or desire) would 
mean that God would not be less intelligent, wise or knowledgeable as a 
result of not having these experiences. 

Having outlined what this book is about, it is also worth mentioning 
briefly what it is mot about. One frequent Christian response to the ques- 
tion of whether God is passible or impassible is to say that God must suffer 
because Christ suffered. This argument tends to take two forms. The first 
form is incarnational: because Christ suffered and Christ is God, God must 
have suffered. This argument is found not only in non-academic Christian 
thought, but also, in nuanced and self-conscious forms, in Moltmann, 
Fiddes and Jung Young Lee.'* However, this view entails either misunder- 
standing traditional orthodox Christianity or else rejecting it, since it does 
not appreciate the way in which Christ’s attributes can (and the ways in 
which they cannot) be predicated to God through the communicatio idi- 
omatum (or ‘interchange of properties’). According to traditional ortho- 
dox Christianity, Jesus suffered in his human nature, but not in his divine 
nature. Suffering can be attributed to God in the person of Jesus by virtue 
of the fact that the divine and human natures are joined in one person. 
However, that does not mean that Jesus in his divine nature suffers any 
more than it means that Jesus in his divine nature died, or was born of the 
Virgin Mary, or that Jesus in his human nature created the world. Whether 
or not one thinks that suffering is appropriate to the divine nature, dedu- 
cing God’s suffering from Christ’s suffering in this way fails to maintain the 
distinction between the two natures and opens the door to extremely ques- 
tionable syllogisms. For example, on the basis of this argument it would be 
equally possible to deduce that God is bearded, brown-haired and male on 
the basis that Jesus is God and Jesus was bearded, brown-haired and male. 
While it may be possible to deduce the suffering of God from the suffering 
of Christ if one were to re-conceive the relation between Christ’s divine 
and human natures, such a re-modelling would require at least a separate 
book. It would also move us away from the question of whether God suffers 
in Godself, and whether an emotionally full life is appropriate to a divine 
being. For this reason I do not discuss the relation between God’s suffering 
and the suffering of the incarnate Christ. 

The second, independent but potentially complementary, way in which 
God’s suffering is sometimes derived from Christ’s suffering is revelatory 
rather than incarnational. Christ reveals God, and so, it is argued, Christ’s 
suffering reveals God’s suffering. Sarot supports this view, arguing that if 
Christ is the revelation of God and Christ suffers, then it is likely that one 
of the things he is revealing about God is the fact that God also suffers. 
J. M. Quinn objects to this argument on the grounds that God is not as Jesus, 
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but Jesus is as God, and to reverse this is fallacious.'? Jesus reveals God to us 
in human form, taking on the limitations that human nature involves. But 
this does not mean that God also shares these human limitations — including 
passibility. The suffering of Christ does have some revelatory value, however — 
Christ’s suffering and death are symbols of the infinite self-communication 
of the three persons of the Trinity to one another within the centre of divine 
nature. Sarot dismisses this argument, since, he argues, Jesus’ suffering can- 
not reveal anything about God other than that God is also suffering. From 
this, Sarot concludes that the revelation of God in Christ implies divine 
passibility. 

To my mind, Sarot’s argument overlooks the possibility that (given 
that Christians agree that Christ’s suffering was undertaken, one way or 
another, out of love for humanity) what Christ’s suffering reveals is not 
God’s suffering, but God’s love, for which Christ’s suffering is undertaken. 
According to this view, God shows his love for humanity in the incarnate 
Jesus, and in the suffering love of the incarnate Jesus, but this does not 
mean that God’s love is also suffering love. If God is by nature impassible, 
then his love must be non-suffering love, while Christ, as human, can show 
his love in suffering as well as in other ways. This suggests to me that Sarot 
is mistaken in believing that we can derive God’s suffering from Christ’s 
suffering, since the argument is inconclusive: Christ’s suffering might reveal 
not God’s suffering but God’s love. However, it is possible that if we con- 
clude that God suffers, not on the basis that Christ’s suffering is revelatory 
of God’s suffering, but on independent grounds, then Christ’s suffering may 
still tell us something about the nature and motivation for God’s suffering. 
Consequently, Christ’s suffering is not without revelatory significance for 
the impassibility debate. In this book, therefore, I do not discuss debates 
concerning whether God’s suffering can be derived (on incarnational or 
revelatory grounds) from Christ’s suffering, while nevertheless recogniz- 
ing the importance for Christian theology of the revelation of God in the 
person of Jesus. 

This book focuses on the impassibility debate within Christian historical 
and contemporary theology, while drawing on some Jewish theology and 
philosophy. It remains within a Christian framework primarily because 
that is the tradition I inhabit and with which Iam most familiar. However, 
I hope it is also interesting to people within the Jewish and Islamic trad- 
itions, which traditionally share the doctrine of divine impassibility. The 
theological starting point of this book is more fundamentally at variance 
with most polytheistic worldviews in which divine emotionality is, on the 
whole, taken as read.'* It also departs from atheistic worldviews since 
the question of whether God has emotions presupposes that there is a 
God. However, the consideration of what the emotional life of a perfect 
being would look sharpens our insight into human emotion, and so I 
hope the book will be have some value independent of its contribution to 
theology. 
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In speaking of God, I shall sometimes refer to God as ‘he’ and sometimes 
as ‘she’. This is to reflect the fact that both gendered terms are equally inad- 
equate. When I am speaking of God in relation to others’ works, I shall use 
the same pronoun as they use (most frequently ‘he’) in order to be true to 
the spirit in which they are writing and, in the case of discussions of God in 
the Bible and the early church, in order to avoid feminist anachronisms. 


CHAPTER 1 


HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVES ON 
EMOTION AND IMPASSIBILITY 


There are two pitfalls in our religious understanding; the humanization 
of God and the anesthetization of God. 
Abraham Heschel, The Prophets 


The aim of the first section of this chapter is to reach some kind of appreci- 
ation of why impassibilism seemed attractive and obvious to early Christian 
theologians, and what precisely they meant when they affirmed it. There 
are many stories that could be told here, but the one I will focus on is about 
how ancient understandings of emotion informed the early church’s infer- 
ences about divine nature. In focusing upon this particular theme, I hope to 
prepare the ground for the later discussion of the relation between under- 
standings of emotion and impassibility, which will be informed by some of 
the views of early Christian theologians. The discussion of human pathos 
and the goal of human apathéia on the one hand, and divine impassibility 
on the other, will enable us to recognize and evaluate the assumptions with 
which the early church was working. In turn, this will allow us to discern 
alternatives lines of argument, to highlight our own contemporary presup- 
positions, and to evaluate some of these later in the book. 

In the second section of this chapter I will complement this with a more 
recent narrative: a discussion of whether, how, why and in what ways the 
impassibilist consensus gave way to passibilist theology and an affirmation 
of the fullness of the divine emotional life. Thus while the first section of 
the chapter engages with the seemingly remarkable question of why impas- 
sibilism ever seemed appealing to Christian theologians, the second section 
of the chapter elucidates how and and why this was replaced by passibilist 
theology in the twentieth century. The contrast between the early church 
and contemporary philosophy will also throw into relief the ways in which 
philosophies of human emotion influence beliefs in divine passibility and 
impassibility. 

One way to get to the root of why early theologians affirmed impassibilism, 
and what they meant by it, is to begin with a discussion of early Christian 
philosophy of emotion. Such a discussion is complicated — and informed - 
at the outset by the heterogeneity of early concepts of various different 
psychological experiences, and by the vast range of terms used to describe 
them. While our term ‘emotion’ encompasses a vast variety of phenomena,! 
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the ancient world opted instead for a diversity of descriptions of human psy- 
chological experiences. ‘Emotion’ is in many ways an anachronistic term to 
use in relation to ancient thought. It is semantically alien since the modern 
sense of emotion was not used until the mid-nineteenth century, when it 
was developed in association with the rise of secular psychology, and so was 
defined in opposition to the religious worldview.? More problematically, it 
is also conceptually alien since, as Thomas Dixon writes, “The category of 
emotions, conceived as a set of morally disengaged, bodily, non-cognitive 
and involuntary feelings, is a recent invention.’ While the term ‘emotion’ 
derives from the Latin motus (movement), motus and its derivatives were rela- 
tively minor terms in classical and medieval psychology, and were among a 
number of terms used to express what we would now term ‘emotions’. Greek 
terms such as aisthésis, pathos, thimos, epithiimia, ormé/orméma, egersis, 
and Latin terms such as passiones, motus, motus animae, passiones animae, 
affectus, adfectus, adfectio, affectiones, libidines, perturbationes, permotio, 
sensus, concupiscentiae, desiderae, appetitus, commotio, concitatio, tur- 
batio, tumultus, appetentia, cupido, desiderium and libido are among the 
ancient words now often translated and conceptually incorporated into our 
term ‘emotion’. This translation generally fails to convey the distinctiveness 
of the different terms — and the concepts to which they correspond — in 
earlier thought. This often leads to a misrepresentation of the early church’s 
view of emotions by modern scholars, who risk inadvertently imposing the 
concept of ‘emotion’ upon pre-modern texts. 

One instance of a Greco-Roman term frequently and misleadingly ren- 
dered ‘emotions’ is the Greek term epithiimia, translated into Latin vari- 
ously as concupiscentia, appetitus and desiderae.* Plato used epithamia to 
refer to instincts, appetites and passions, though by the time of the New 
Testament the term often connotes sinfulness or a longing for what is forbid- 
den.° However, epithiimia was still used in a positive sense too. In Luke’s 
account of the Last Supper, for example, Christ says: ‘With desire I have 
desired (epithimis epithiimésa) to eat this Passover with you before I suffer.’ 
One of the defining characteristics of epithimia is that the term empha- 
sizes the active aspect of emotions. The ‘subject’ of epithiimia is actively 
desirous, rather than being the recipient of emotional forces from without.’ 
This emphasis upon the active nature of the experience indicates one way in 
which the modern concept of the emotion does not fully convey the meaning 
of epithiimia: in modern English we do not have a word that distinguishes an 
active experience of an emotion from a passive experience of one. 

Another instance of an Hellenistic concept being inappropriately used 
as synonymous with ‘emotion’ is the concept of pathos, generally rendered 
into Latin by passiones, or, more specifically, passiones animae.* The words 
pathé and passiones are often translated ‘emotions’ in a broad sense, and, 
more specifically, ‘suffering’.? However, the literal meaning of pathos is 
‘something outside one’s control that befalls one’, thus (in stark contrast 
to epithiimia) carrying a sense of the vulnerability and passivity of the 
subject of the emotion. While pathé are closely linked to passivity in quite a 
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general sense, they are associated with a feeling experienced by the mind as 
early as Aristotle: ‘By pathé I mean appetite, anger, fear, confidence, envy, 
joy, friendly feeling, hatred, longing, emulation, pity, and in general the 
feelings that are accompanied by pleasure and pain.’!! In this sense of the 
term, pathé are morally and experientially neutral: the feeling experienced 
by the mind might be good or bad, pleasant or unpleasant. However, in the 
New Testament, pathos is used by Paul specifically and solely of depraved 
passions,” so that pathé came to imply something morally negative by the 
time of the early church. From this brief glimpse of a couple of Greek terms, 
we can begin to see that the term ‘emotion’ does not do justice to the dis- 
tinctions between the many concepts prevalent in the ancient world and, in 
particular, in the early church. 

Correspondingly, the Greek apathéia and Latin impassibilitas are not con- 
veyed by the English translation ‘apathy’, suggesting indifference, or even 
by the English ‘impassibility’, which has come to connote ‘devoid of emo- 
tion’. Apathéia and impassibilitas are frequently closer to ‘invulnerability’, 
or ‘incapability of being acted upon by an outside force’.'? Because of the 
Platonic association between pathos and mutability on the one hand, and 
the New Testament connection between pathos and sinfulness on the other, 
apathéia and impassibilitas are also sometimes used by the early church to 
mean faithfulness and moral fidelity.'* This suggests that the modern under- 
standing of ‘divine impassibility’ is at variance with the definition accorded 
to it by the early church and its non-Christian contemporaries. 

What were the reasons for the consensus on impassibility in the early 
church? It is well-recognized that one of the primary factors instrumental 
in the early church’s assertion of divine impassibility is that by and large 
Christians inherited and adapted a negative view of pathé or passiones 
(often as distinct from other kinds of [what we would call] emotional phe- 
nomena) from the Stoics and Platonists.!° While it is tempting to suppose 
that the negative view of the passions was a Hellenistic idea imposed upon 
a previously emotion-affirming Judaeo-Christian tradition,'® that does not 
take account of the fact that a negative portrayal of the passions was present 
in Christianity right from its birth. Paul of Tarsus was among the first of the 
writers (Christian and non-Christian) to use pathé in purely negative, and 
usually sexually negative, terms. In his letter to the Colossians, he advises 
the community to ‘Put to death whatever belongs to your earthly nature (lit. 
‘your members on earth’): Fornication, uncleanness, passion [pathos], bad 
desire [epithiimian kaken] and the covetousness which is idolatry.” Again, in 
his letter to the Romans, Paul lays the groundwork for Augustine’s belief that 
sinful sexual passions (in the context of Romans, male and female homo- 
sexuality) are a divine punishment for human sin, writing that ‘God gave 
them [sinners] up to passions of dishonour [pathé atimias]’.'* In his letter to 
the Thessalonians, Paul again displays a negative understanding of passions, 
and a propensity to understand passions as sinful sexual desires, conjoining 
the terms pathos and epithimia to produce the sense of the ‘passions of lust’ 
apparently rife among non-Christian Gentiles.’ 
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Paul’s negative view of pathé naturally influenced the early church, and 
developed in ways that were informed by their own philosophical procliv- 
ities. Clement of Alexandria emphasizes the Christian’s duty to struggle 
against the passions, writing that the true Gnostic ‘is the true athlete, who 
in the great arena, the beautiful world, is crowned by reason of [i.e. by 
virtue of] the true victory over all the passions’.2° For Augustine, passio 
(which he regards as the Latin equivalent of pathé) are movements ‘of the 
mind contrary to reason’.2! They are both irrational and passive (in that 
the one who experiences them is passive in their experience of them: they 
are ‘assailed’ by an outside force). The association between passion, passiv- 
ity and suffering also pervades early thought, and is demonstrated in the 
etymological relation between the classical Latin term passivus (‘passivity’) 
and the later Latin term passio, which came to mean both passion and suf- 
fering. Dionysius of Alexandria expresses the irrationality and passivity of 
someone suffering pathos in listing connected attributes when he empha- 
sizes the dissimilarity between God and matter. Those who claim that there 
are likenesses between God and matter should ‘give the reason why, if both 
are unoriginate, God is impassible, immutable, immoveable, active in work, 
but matter on the contrary is subject to passion, changeable, unstable, 
experiencing modification’.”? 

In addition to the association between pathé, passivity and irrationality, 
passions are also often associated with sin, and susceptibility to passions 
is seen as a result of the Fall in parts of the early church. We have already 
noted that in the New Testament Paul uses pathé to refer only to immoral 
‘emotions’. This association between passions and sin is made more explicit 
in Athanasius. Our susceptibility to passions is partly ‘natural’, he claims, 
because it is the result of our createdness and finitude. However, the extent 
of our susceptibility to passions is extreme and ‘unnatural’ because we are 
fallen and sinful. The state of apathéia, which is closely connected with the 
salvation brought by Christ, not only removes us from sin, but also makes us 
invulnerable to the susceptibility to passions which results from our finitude 
and from our fallen nature. Christ’s identification with us in the incarna- 
tion (and our responsive identification with him through faith and the sacra- 
ments) liberates us from slavery to the passions: 


And while He Himself [the Second Person of the Trinity] being impassible in nature, 
remains as He is, not harmed by these affections, but rather obliterating and 
destroying them, men, their passions as if changed and abolished in the Impassible, 
henceforth become themselves also impassible and free from them for ever, as John 
taught, saying ‘And ye know that He was manifested to take away our sins, and in 
Him is no sin.’?3 


Here, passions have an implicit synonymity with sin. Passions are not only 
thought to entail passivity and irrationality, but are also consequent upon 
both our finitude, and our fallen, sinful nature. 

Some early Christians adopted the Stoic compositional analysis of emotion 
by taking on the idea of first movements or prepassions (the visceral reaction 
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preceding passions).** According to Richard Sorabji, the concept of prepas- 
sions (which, for the Stoics, were morally neutral) was developed by early 
Christians first into the ‘bad thoughts’ inciting sinful passions, and later 
into the temptations preceding the seven cardinal sins. The link between 
the first movements or prepassions of an emotion and the temptation to sin, 
and between passions themselves and the sins to which they are related, 
indicates a close connection between passion and sin that disinclined the 
early church to any idea of God experiencing any sort of passion. This link 
was strengthened further when Pope Gregory the Great developed Evagrius’ 
eight bad thoughts into the seven cardinal sins. Gregory removed pride from 
the list as being the root of all other sins, subsumed listless depression into 
distress, and added envy.” In this way, the connection between passions and 
sin was made more concrete in Christian theology, and the intellectual con- 
text remained far more favourable to impassibilism than to the possibility of 
a God who experienced passions. Sorabji’s argument is of great interest to 
the impassibility debate in demonstrating the degree to which passions and 
sin were connected in the early church. 

At the same time, it is important to remember that the negative view of 
the passions was not ubiquitous in the early church. Lactantius, for example, 
criticizes the Stoics for what he regards as their rejection of emotion: ‘The 
Stoics, therefore, are mad; they do not moderate [passions], but cut them off, 
and in a way want to castrate a human being of things that are implanted by 
nature.’?° More specifically, Lactantius condemns the Stoics for what he sees 
as their rejection of sympathy [humanitas], for removing pity [pietas] from 
human beings, for separating themselves from society by the rigour of their 
inhuman virtue, and so increasing vice rather than curing it.*” We shall see 
the correspondence between Lactantius’ view of human emotion, and his 
understanding of the divine nature, later in the chapter. 

The generally negative view of passions in the early church is significant 
for the impassibility debate because anthropological ideals tend to affect 
theological notions of perfection. As Nussbaum puts it, ‘Religious concep- 
tions such as those of Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Platonism, which imagine 
the godlike condition as strictly self-sufficient, also deny compassion to the 
godlike.’** The negative view of passions played a large part in develop- 
ing the idea of divine impassibility in the early church because if passions 
are regarded as imperfections in humans, they will certainly be seen to be 
inappropriate to God. 

This is most apparent on a moral level. John of Damascus writes that 
‘God, being good, is the cause of all good, subject neither to envy nor to any 
passion.’ As we have seen, for many in the early church, passions were the 
‘natural’ result of our createdness and finitude, but overwhelming or invol- 
untary passions were associated with sin, and the propensity for overwhelm- 
ing or involuntary passions was often thought to be the result of the Fall.°° It 
was clear that God, as a perfect, absolutely good and holy being, would be 
unable to experience them. In addition, because one use of ‘impassibility’ is 
‘faithfulness’,*! God’s apathéia was designed in part to emphasize that God 
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is not fickle in his righteousness or in his love for creation. It was partially 
because of God’s moral perfection, then, that the early church maintained 
God’s impassibility. 

Related to the insistence upon God’s moral perfection is the fact that the 
early church was keen to emphasize the moral superiority and steadfastness 
of the Judaeo-Christian God over and against the perceived whimsicalness 
of the pagan deities. Mozley notes, for example, that for Justin Martyr it 
was one of the winning distinctions of Christianity that ‘in contrast with 
the earthly and unedifying experiences ascribed to the gods of Greece, it has 
nothing to say about God which is incompatible with Him being “unbegot- 
ten and impassible” ’.** The early church was concerned to distinguish God 
from what they saw as the immorality and capriciousness of the pagan gods, 
and, by extension, to distance the Christian God from the anthropomorph- 
isms that frequently resulted in immoral attributions to the divine beings. 
For example, Athenagoras explicitly denounces the poets’, and particularly 
Homer’s, attribution of immoral emotions to the gods, alongside any sexu- 
alizations of the divine being/s. He is emphatic that ‘Neither anger nor desire 
nor yearning nor any generative seed is in God.’*? Here, while emotions and 
sexuality are not necessarily deemed immoral in and of themselves, they 
are perceived as inappropriate to God or the gods. As attributions of them 
to God or the gods often resulted in a portrayal of the divine as immoral, 
Athenagoras and other early Christians were keen to avoid any ethically 
dubious anthropomorphisms. 

This leads us to a further important consideration in relation to passions 
and impassibility. For modern theology, impassibility has become a positive 
statement about God not having emotions, about God being emotionless, 
defined in contrast to passibilism, interpreted as the idea that God does 
have emotions. In the early church, however, the emphasis was not upon a 
positive statement about God, but was the negation of an anthropomorphic 
attribute — it was about what God is not (i.e. subject to passions in a weak, 
human and potentially immoral way) rather than being about what God 
is.54 When we read about divine impassibility in early Christian theology 
therefore, we need to bear in mind the tradition of negative theology that 
arose in reaction against pagan anthropomorphism, and remember that 
impassibilism is essentially about emphasizing God’s otherness. 

Another way in which the negative view of human passion promoted the 
idea of impassibility is that the early church tended to see apathéia and/ 
or blissfulness as an ideal on a ‘metaphysical’ as well as on a specifically 
moral level. Because passions were thought to be involuntary and to over- 
come reason, the experience of passions would disturb God’s blessed exist- 
ence and bliss. Furthermore, because passion was often conceived of in 
terms of attraction or desire for something,* it suggested a lack: something 
further is needed for the subject’s fulfilment. A perfect and complete being 
would not experience passions, it was argued, since a perfect being needs 
nothing additional for their fulfilment. As Clement of Alexandria writes, 
‘...the divine nature needs nothing and is without passions, wherefore it 
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is not rightly called self-controlled. But our nature admits of passion and 
so needs control.’** 

A further way in which the consensus that passions are imperfections 
entered the impassibility debate was through the association between pas- 
sions and passivity. Because of the connection between passivity and pas- 
sions, early Christians perceived that a God who suffered at the sin and pain 
of humanity would be a God partially conditioned by his creation: what we 
do would determine to some degree the quality of God’s inner life, either posi- 
tively or negatively.*” If this were so, then God’s autonomy and sovereignty 
would appear to be diminished, and the attribute of omnipotence greatly 
modified. For this reason, later theologians such as Thomas developed the 
idea that God is ‘pure act’, and some definitions of impassibility ‘stress the 
moral freedom of God or his insusceptibility to distraction from resolve’.** 
As Augustine is keen to stress, ‘no one can hurt the nature of God’.*” 

Yet another way in which the ancient assessment of passions entered the 
impassibility debate is through the early and modern conviction that emo- 
tions entail change and temporality. For the early church, this rendered God 
incapable of passions, since he was held to be immutable and eternal in the 
sense of being outside time. As Bauckham writes: 


Suffering is connected with time, change and matter, which are features of this 
material world of becoming. But God is eternal in the sense of atemporal.... He is 
absolute, fully actualized perfection, and therefore simply is eternally what he is.*° 


Given that timelessness and changelessness would prohibit God from 
experiencing passions, one may ask why the early church unanimously pred- 
icated of God the twin attributes of eternality and immutability, since it is 
in modifying these attributes that modern theologians have been able to 
consider and develop the possibility of divine passibility. The answer to this 
puzzle lies in the early widespread acceptance of the Platonic contention that 
change implies imperfection. Following Plato, it was argued that, if some- 
thing changes, it must change either for the better or the worse. But if God 
changes for the better, he cannot have been perfect in the first place. But 
God, it is thought, is a perfect being. Therefore, ‘If he change at all he can 
only change for the worse, for we cannot suppose him to be deficient either 
in virtue or beauty . . .”*' However, if God is vulnerable to deterioration, 
then he is less perfect than if he is invulnerable to deterioration. Therefore 
a perfect being would be unchanging, and so the early church believed God 
to be immutable and eternal, and thus excluded passions from the divine 
nature. 

A further way in which ancient attitudes towards passions affected the 
early discussion of impassibility is through the idea that passions are inher- 
ently irrational. We have only to recall the status of reason in ancient phil- 
osophy — in Aristotle and Plato as well as the Stoics — and the significance of 
the identification of the Second Person of the Trinity with the divine Logos, 
to realize how unthinkable it would be for most early Fathers to attribute 
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passions to God.” For example, Plato’s analogy of the charioteer in the 
Phaedrus to explain the three-part division of the human psyche shows how 
the appetites and passions (represented by the ignobly bred ugly black horse) 
should be under the control of the charioteer (the rational, intellective part 
of the human being [zous]). Aristotle also betrays a preference for ‘the active 
intellect’ (nous poietikos) as the only divine, immaterial and impassible elem- 
ent of humanity. 

While impassibility was thus in many ways a foregone conclusion in the 
early church, the way in which it is cashed out by the early Fathers is strik- 
ingly diverse. Some early theology both anticipates modern passibilism and 
may be able to contribute insights to it. For example, Theophilus of Antioch 
ascribes anger and mercy to God in his relationship with humanity while 
maintaining God’s immutability.* Similarly, Lactantius emphasizes God’s 
impassibility and freedom from external control, while nevertheless argu- 
ing (against the Epicureans**) that God must have feelings, on the basis that 
movement is characteristic of everything that has life, while absolute rest is 
in death alone. While God cannot be fearful, lustful or envious (because 
there is nothing for God to be fearful, lustful or envious towards), Lactantius 
argues that God experiences other feelings: pity in observing human afflic- 
tions, graciousness in relation to human prayers, offerings and good works, 
and anger with respect to unrighteousness.** When God is angry he is always 
righteously angry, but that righteous anger is possible is shown by the fact 
that there are some things it would be wrong for human beings not to be 
angry about. Lactantius is critical of the Stoics, who, he suggests, are erro- 
neous in condemning all anger, failing to distinguish between anger that is 
just and anger that is not. Notably, Lactantius regards God’s anger as vol- 
untary and according to God’s will.” Thus, although emotions, particularly 
those describable as passions, have a reputation for being uncontrollable and 
involuntary, these attributes were not always seen as essential. 

While ‘impassibility’ is generally taken to entail invulnerability to forces 
outside or inside God’s control,** Lactantius was not alone in exploring the 
possibility that impassibility might exclude involuntary susceptibility to pas- 
sions (i.e. subjection to external forces) alone. Alongside modern theologians, 
some of the early Christians perceived that the understanding of impassibil- 
ity as an invulnerability to forces outside one’s control might leave open the 
possibility that God could choose to suffer, that God could be vulnerable to 
forces within his control. In particular, Gregory Thaumaturgos was keen to 
explore this idea. Both Gregory’s conclusions and his line of reasoning are 
exciting. They demonstrate one possible reconciliation between passibilist 
and impassibilist concerns, and show the amount that some ancient impassi- 
bilism and some modern passibilism share. Moreover, they point out aspects 
and implications of passibilist theology that are, I suggest, sometimes over- 
looked by modern passibilists. 

Gregory, in common with many modern theologians, takes as his primary 
concern the question of whether God can suffer. In Gregory’s treatise,” the 
enquirer, Theopompus, poses the problem of excluding voluntary suffering 
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from God. If God is impassible by nature, he asks, could he nevertheless 
choose to suffer, even though this would be going against his nature?’ In 
other words, which is more powerful: God’s will, or God’s nature? If God’s 
will is more powerful then God would be able to suffer, despite his impass- 
ible nature. If God’s nature is more powerful, he would be prevented from 
suffering, despite his will to do so. 

Gregory replies to Theopompus with recourse to divine simplicity: while 
humans can experience a conflict between their will and their nature, no 
such separation can be made in the case of God. Theopompus, while agree- 
ing that God is simple and not composite, argues that Gregory’s response 
does not get to the heart of the matter. He patiently rephrases the question 
again: could God ever have chosen to undergo human suffering, given that 
by nature he is impassible?*! Gregory replies that God can indeed choose 
to suffer, but, because this suffering is in accordance with God’s will and 
because it is carried out for the good of humanity in overcoming human 
suffering, it is not experienced as suffering, but as triumph. Thus, ‘in His 
suffering He shows His impassibility.? Of God’s own will, he has shared 
in our sufferings — but he is not subjected to them, nor do they in any way 
harm him. 

Gregory’s treatise is significant for our discussion both of the ancient 
impassibilist consensus and of modern passibilism. Gregory anticipates much 
modern theology in suggesting that God might choose to suffer. Furthermore, 
in contrast to most of the early church, but in common with modern the- 
ology, Gregory recognizes that voluntary suffering might be a ‘contribution’ 
to rather than a diminishment of God’s perfection. However, Gregory also 
perceives that if suffering is chosen and is given meaning and purpose, it is in 
many ways not suffering as most humans experience it, and loses its essential 
nature. I shall return to this point in more depth in Chapter 7. For the moment 
it is noteworthy simply that this essential insight is often not adequately rec- 
ognized by some modern passibilists who argue that God chooses to suf- 
fer. Therefore, Gregory’s treatise provides us with an obstacle or potential 
corrective (depending upon how it is developed) to one very popular modern 
formation of the passibilist thesis. In addition, Gregory’s treatise is remark- 
able, for (alongside Theophilus and Lactantius) it demonstrates the degree of 
variation within the early impassibilist consensus and the subtlety of some of 
the theses put forward. It indicates that some forms of ancient impassibilism 
and some forms of modern passibilism might have a lot of common ground, 
and suggests one possible reconciliation between them. 

So far in this chapter I have looked at the early church’s tendency towards 
impassibilism through the lens of Stoic and early Christian philosophy of 
emotion. By approaching the theological question in this way I hope to have 
highlighted some of the important questions in philosophy of emotion (ancient 
and modern) and indicated how these questions about emotions might be sig- 
nificant to the impassibility debate. The method of looking at the impassibility 
debate in relation to the philosophy of emotion will recur throughout the book, 
in which it will be argued that a more subtle view of emotions than is often 
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posited in relation to the impassibility debate would inform the debate and 
provide options for the emotional experience of God that transcend the pas- 
sibilist/impassibilist division as traditionally construed. In my discussion of the 
early church I have sought to create some sympathy with the early Christian 
emphasis upon divine impassibility, for example through an appreciation of the 
early church’s attempts to avoid anthropomorphism by appealing to apophatic 
theology. I have also aimed to show the variety of different types of impas- 
sibilism in early Christian theology, and to highlight certain insights that will 
allow us to evaluate and critique modern theological thought later on in the 
discussion. Perhaps most importantly for the purposes of the book, I have indi- 
cated that while the impassibilism of the early church was concerned primarily 
with the denial of passiones or pathé in God, these were not the only category 
concept of (what we would call) emotional experiences possible. Therefore, in 
denying passions of God the early church was not necessarily arguing that God 
must be free from all emotion, though this is the position of some of the early 
Christians. I shall return to the question of what other emotional experiences 
exist, and whether these might be attributable to God, in Chapter 2, through 
a discussion of emotion in the thought of Augustine and Aquinas. In the next 
part of this chapter, I want to turn to the rise of passibilism in more recent 
theology, with a discussion of how passibilist theology has been shaped and 
informed in part by the modern concept of emotion. 

Contemporary overviews of the impassibilism debate suggest that the 
impassibilist consensus remained almost entirely unchallenged until the turn 
of the twentieth century, from which point passibilism increasingly became 
the predominant position.** Passibilist and impassibilist theologians and 
philosophers are in agreement on this. Reviewing the contemporary scene, 
the Thomist impassibilist Thomas G. Weinandy writes, ‘Since the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, there has been a growing consensus that the trad- 
itional claim, held to be axiomatic since the Fathers of the Church, of God’s 
impassibility is no longer defensible.’** Likewise, the impassibilist Ronald 
Goetz, says that ‘The age-old dogma that God is impassible and immutable, 
incapable of suffering, is for many no longer tenable. The ancient theopas- 
chite heresy that God suffers has, in fact, become the new orthodoxy.”* The 
passibilist theologian Moltmann asserts that ‘The doctrine of the essential 
impassibility of the divine nature now seems finally to be disappearing from 
the Christian concept of God’** and the passibilist philosopher of religion 
Sarot argues that 


... during this present century the idea that God is immutable and impassible has 
slowly but surely given way to the idea that God is sensitive, emotional and passion- 
ate.... By now the rejection of the ancient doctrine of divine impassibility has so 
much become a theological common place, that many theologians do not even feel 
the need to argue for it.°” 


Many reasons can be cited for the rise of passibilism in the twentieth 
century, including the rise of democracy, increased awareness of the extent 
of evil and suffering in the world, and the emergence of biblical criticism.°* 
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However, in addition to recognizing the cultural factors behind the rise of 
passibilism in the twentieth century, it is also worth noting that the portrayal 
of Christian theology as ubiquitously impassibilist before the twentieth 
century and unanimously passibilist thereafter is something of an oversim- 
plification. This is for several reasons. First, there are exceptions to pas- 
sibilism in the twentieth century and, as we saw in the first part of this 
chapter, there were exceptions to impassibilism in the early church, which 
render the idea of a complete shift from impassibilism to passibilism dubi- 
ous. Two perennial impassibilist objections, focused on the divine attributes 
of omniscience and omnipotence, are particularly noteworthy, and will be 
discussed below.*? Second, many theologians who are typically character- 
ized as passibilist in fact inhabit a middle-ground or argue for a more com- 
plicated and qualified view of passibilism than initially appears to be the 
case. This is even true not only of mainstream Christian theologians such 
as Fiddes, Barth and (as we shall see) Moltmann, but also of more radical 
liberal theology such as the Process Theology of Hartshorne. I shall turn 
now to two objections to passibilism often found in the impassibilist litera- 
ture, before moving on to discuss some ‘middle ground’ positions held by 
modern passibilists. 

One contemporary impassibilist objection is that passibilism, conceived as 
the susceptibility to emotions, is often seen to be at variance with God’s wis- 
dom and omniscience. This is because emotions are regarded as frequently 
if not essentially irrational and deceptive. Helm expresses this view when 
he writes that “To act upon emotion or passion is to act when the judgment 
is in abeyance. Emotion clouds the judgment, or functions in place of the 
judgment.’® 

A second contemporary impassibilist argument is that God cannot be 
passible because God is omnipotent and emotions are something that affect 
us and are outside our control. Passibilism, for Weinandy, is not an option, 
since ‘suffering normally implies that some event outside of God has caused 
him to suffer.’*! Cook provides an in-depth account of the ways in which 
emotions are, and are not, beyond the control of the subject, and makes 
three core claims. First, while emotions are not essentially overpowering, 
certain types of emotion can be overpowering. Second, the actual subjective 
experience of an emotion is beyond the subject’s immediate control. Third, 
throughout the duration of an emotion, the subject’s attention is more or 
less preoccupied with the emotion’s object, and this preoccupation is not 
entirely something over which the subject has much control. This, claims 
Cook, means that God cannot have emotions, for emotions — at least as sub- 
jectively experienced — are beyond our immediate control, and so experien- 
cing emotions would negate God’s omnipotence. Cook discusses the claim 
of some passibilists that God’s emotions are always freely chosen and never 
beyond God’s control. He concludes that this would mean that the experi- 
ences God has could not really be emotions, since emotions (at least as 
humanly experienced) 
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cannot be had at will or stopped at will. They are independent of being directly 
controlled by our will. If emotions are things He brings about Himself, a divine 
emotion is a very different thing from a human emotion. A fundamental character- 
istic of human emotion is missing from divine emotion — namely the fact that 
human emotions always involve passivity in the subject.” 


God cannot have emotions, for nothing can happen to God that is outside 
God’s control. If emotions are within God’s control, then they are not emo- 
tions as humans experience them. 

I shall discuss these two impassibilist objections through the lens of con- 
temporary philosophy of emotion later on in the book; for the present, it 
is sufficient to note that while twentieth-century theology has often been 
characterized as ubiquitously passibilist, in fact there is a significant and 
important impassibilist strand in twentieth-century theology and philoso- 
phy of religion that should not be overlooked. 

In addition to these important exceptions to the ‘passibilist revolution’, 
it should also be noted that most passibilists in the twentieth century do 
not posit an unqualified passibilism. Rather, they tend to inhabit a middle 
ground, holding in tension the fullness of the divine emotional life, and, in 
particular, God’s suffering, on the one hand, and the omnipotence and free- 
dom of God on the other. The ambiguity and complexity of these ‘passibilist’ 
positions reflects the diversity and subtlety of the impassibilist positions of 
some of the early Christians. For example, there are some interesting and 
helpful parallels between the ‘passibilism’ of Moltmann and the ‘impassibi- 
lism’ of Gregory Thaumaturgos. 

Moltmann’s model of divine suffering is rooted in his social analogy of 
the Trinity, which views the Trinity not in terms of the relationships within 
an individual person (as in Augustine and Aquinas, which Moltmann 
rejects as too modalist), but as three distinct persons within a community. 
For Moltmann, the persons of the Trinity are ‘individual, unique, non- 
interchangeable subjects of the one, common divine substance, with con- 
sciousness and will. Each of the Persons possesses the divine nature in a 
non-interchangeable way; each presents it in his own way.’ Because human 
beings exist not in isolation from one another but in a unity of relationships, 
conceiving of the Trinity as distinct persons does not entail tritheism; in the 
perichoresis of the Trinity there is truly one God.™ 

Moltmann is critical of attempts to separate the immanent Trinity from the 
economic Trinity, holding to his principle that ‘statements about the imma- 
nent Trinity must not contradict statements about the economic Trinity. 
Statements about the economic Trinity must correspond to doxological 
statements about the immanent Trinity.’® In particular, the cross reveals the 
inner nature of God without qualification. 

In his earlier work The Crucified God Moltmann had already begun to 
speak of the cross as the event in which all human suffering is ‘taken up’ 
into God** so that Jesus’ suffering contains the entire history of human- 
ity’s suffering: “There is no suffering which in this history of God is not 
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God’s suffering; no death which has not been God’s death in the history 
on Golgotha.’’’ Thus the crucifixion seems to be both a revelation of God’s 
suffering love and something constitutive of God’s suffering love. However, 
the relation between the constitutive and the revelatory remains ambiguous: 
‘He is love. His very existence is love. He constitutes himself as love. That is 
what happens on the cross.’® This raises the question of how the cross can be 
constitutive of divine suffering given that God has suffered in love through- 
out human history. Part of the answer to this seems to lie in the idea that 
(because the Trinity is conceived of as distinct persons) the event of the cross 
brings about a new situation for the Trinity in which Christ’s forsakenness 
creates a unique breach in the relationship between the Father and the Son. 

Despite the strong influence of Barth on Moltmann, Moltmann does 
not adopt Barth’s rejection of the Lutheran idea of Deus contra Deum, but 
rather radicalizes Luther’s view by positing a real cleft and rupture (Rifs) 
within the Trinity. On the cross, the Father and the Son are opposed to one 
another in stasis or revolt. Both suffer, but suffer differently. The Father 
suffers in experiencing the death of his Son. The Son suffers because he has 
been forsaken by the Father.’ The cross therefore goes to the heart of the 
immanent Trinity itself. By taking human suffering and alienation into him- 
self on Golgotha, God heals the human history of suffering by integrating 
it into God’s dynamism. While the separation between the Father and the 
Son creates conflict and even a rupture within the Trinity, the Holy Spirit 
unites the Father and the Son in their shared sacrifice for humanity’s salva- 
tion. Moltmann is critical of Barth because of the gap Barth creates between 
God in himself and God for us. In addition, he regards Barth as expressing 
a monotheistic rather than Trinitarian conception of God. This means that 
Barth, according to Moltmann, is insufficiently radical in attributing suffer- 
ing to God.” On the face of it, then, Moltmann proposes what seems to be 
an absolute and radical view of the passibility of God. 

In answer to the question of whether God’s suffering is free or whether 
God is a prisoner of his own history, Moltmann argues that God’s suffering 
is free, not in the sense that God can arbitrarily choose whether or not to 
suffer, but in the sense that God’s suffering comes from God’s spontaneous 
love. The freedom of spontaneous love is a more authentic kind of freedom 
than the freedom of arbitrary choice, the freedom to choose to suffer or not 
to suffer. It is this former type of freedom that is possessed by God. On the 
other hand, God is not bound by metaphysical necessity such that God, 
by virtue of his essence, could do nothing but suffer. Rather, God’s ‘need’ 
for the world is rooted not in imperfection, but in love, and so is different 
from the suffering of God’s creatures: it is an active passion freely taken 
out of love, not a passive or deficient suffering thrust upon God against 
his will. Moltmann’s passibilism seems, on the face of it, to be radical and 
unqualified. However, because God’s omnipotence and freedom are main- 
tained, there is at least one sense in which Moltmann’s passibilism inhabits a 
middle ground and follows much earlier thought in maintaining the tension 
between God’s suffering and God’s sovereignty. 
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Behind Moltmann’s thought on the suffering of God lies the Jewish mys- 
tical image of the redemption of the Shekinah, the dwelling of God among 
his people. According to this tradition, God not only lives with his people, 
but also suffers slavery with them. Moltmann quotes Franz Rosenzweig’s 
explanation of this idea: 


God himself separates himself from himself, he gives himself away to his people, he 
shares in their sufferings, sets forth with them into the agony of exile, joins their 
wanderings . . . Nothing would be more natural for the ‘God of the Fathers’ than 
that he should ‘sell’ himself for Israel and share its suffering fate. But by doing so, 
God puts himself in need of redemption.”! 


According to the mystical Shekinah tradition, God withdraws into himself 
in order to make room for creation. Moltmann adopts this idea, and develops 
it in terms of not only God’s withdrawing and humiliation in creation and 
history, but in particular in the incarnation and on the cross. God’s suf- 
fering, then, is ‘God’s supreme work on God himself.” As Fiddes points 
out, if we examine the ways in which Moltmann describes God’s passion, 
Moltmann seems to be speaking solely of God’s own acts on God’s inner 
passion. God ‘is the source of his own suffering’.” Fiddes criticizes this view, 
because it suggests that while God humbles himself in creation, incarnation 
and crucifixion by withdrawing and making room for us, God does not 
humble himself further by allowing us to contribute to the creative process. 
God remains unaffected by what we do. Because God’s suffering is an action 
of himself upon himself, there is little humans can do to have an impact 
God’s suffering, either positively or negatively. Consequently, ‘God seems 
less the supreme victim than the supreme self-executioner’.“ 

This suggests that there are two respects in which Moltmann’s passi- 
bilism adheres to some of the central characteristics of impassibilism as 
classically conceived. First, God’s omnipotence and freedom are never 
compromised; God remains master of his suffering and is never subject to 
it. God’s suffering is always active, and never unqualifiedly passio. Second, 
because God’s suffering is a free withdrawal and self-humiliation for the 
sake of humanity, God can never be affected by what we choose to do. 
We do not cause God’s suffering by choosing to sin, nor can we take away 
some of God’s suffering by choosing to do good. The most we can do in 
relation to God’s suffering is to choose to participate in it and, in so doing, 
to have our own suffering taken up into God’s being and so redeemed. 

This discussion of the similarities between Moltmann’s passibilism and the 
impassibilism of the early church, and the early discussion of impassibilism in 
twentieth- and twenty-first century theology, suggests that we should be cau- 
tious when speaking of a passibilist revolution. With this in mind, perhaps it 
is wiser to speak of a shift in emphasis from the invulnerability and omnipo- 
tence of God to the suffering of God, despite the fact that both are often held 
in tension. With this more qualified view in mind, however, it still makes 
sense to ask why such a shift has taken place. Many answers could be given 
here, but (in addition to those suggested by Goetz noted earlier in the chapter) 
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among them we might pinpoint the fact that ‘emotion’ has changed its mean- 
ing, and that we have developed an alternative evaluation of emotions from 
those of the ancient world. In what follows I shall look at one expression of 
the way in which passibilism is deduced from a consideration of the nature 
of emotion in the work of Sarot, whose analysis of emotion is broadly repre- 
sentative of modern rather than ancient characterizations of emotion. I shall 
focus on those aspects of emotion particularly relevant to this book: the rela- 
tionship of emotions to intelligence, the will and the body. 

Sarot combines analyses of what a perfect being would be like, and of what 
emotions are, concluding that emotions are compatible with and necessary 
to perfection. He begins by establishing a working definition of passibilism 
as mutability with respect to one’s feelings or the quality of one’s inner life, 
before moving on to qualify what God’s passibilism would be like in the light 
of divine attributes such as omnipotence, omniscience and moral perfec- 
tion. In the course of his book, Sarot discusses the relationship of emotions 
to passivity, rationality, negativity, sinfulness, intelligence (epistemological 
status), sympathy and empathy, love, and the body. Of these, the questions 
of passivity (in the sense of whether and to what extent emotions are outside 
the subject’s control), rationality, intelligence and the body are particularly 
relevant to the discussion in this book. While isolating these four questions 
from the rest of Sarot’s book in some ways fails to convey the overall integ- 
rity of his thesis, I shall focus on Sarot’s treatment of these four questions 
because his handling of them highlights how our evaluation of the emotions 
affects whether or not we ascribe emotions to God, and relates more clearly 
to the themes of this book. 

Passibility and irrationality are treated together, since, as objections to 
passibilism, they are closely related. Characteristically, the impassibilist case 
claims that passibility is inappropriate to a perfect being because emotions 
are both passive and irrational. These objections to passibilism can be sum- 
marized as follows. 

First, we are passive to emotions, in the sense that emotions overtake us 
against our will. The extent to which passibility and passivity are associ- 
ated is shown by the fact that the two words are etymologically cognate. 
Furthermore, because emotions are passive they are, in one sense, evil. 
Because we are passive to emotions they are, properly speaking, amoral, 
because they are not subject to our wills. However, in practice our emotions 
often lead us to immoral actions. Thus we must fight our passions so that 
they do not make us act immorally.” 

Second, the irrationality of the emotions is a corollary of the passivity of 
the emotions. When we experience a passion the passion is, properly speak- 
ing, arational, because it is not guided by our reason. However, in practice 
passions are often irrational too, since they cause us to experience the object 
of our emotion in a way that is adverse to our reason. Emotions can also 
induce us to perform actions we know to be irrational.” 

Sarot seeks to show that passivity and irrationality are not in fact essential 
to emotion by showing that emotions are sometimes experienced without 
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these characteristics. That passivity and irrationality are not essential to 
emotion is suggested by two ‘everyday’ facts. First, we praise or blame people 
for their emotions, and this would be unreasonable if emotions were always 
outside people’s control. Second, we try to educate the emotional lives of our 
children, and this suggests that emotions can be guided by reason.’’ 

This suggests that emotions are not passive or irrational, and Sarot moves 
from this to a deeper analysis of counter-examples of passivity and irration- 
ality in emotion. There are three ways in which an emotion may seem to be 
passive or irrational: (i) Emotions may seem to be caused by their objects 
so that the subject cannot control them; (ii) Emotions may seem to dictate 
action so that the subject cannot act counter to the emotion; (iii) Emotions 
often seem to involve evaluations that are not founded on a thorough con- 
sideration of all the relevant evidence. Sarot discusses each of these points 
in turn in order to show that none of these characteristics is essential to 
emotion. 

First, emotions, the impassibilist claims, are passive because they are 
brought into being by their object. For example, it seems to George that he 
cannot help being in love with Barbara because Barbara is of unequalled 
attractiveness. The problem with this view is, as Vincent Briimmer puts it, the 
‘impressive characteristics are discerned only by those who are impressed’. 
Furthermore, George’s attraction to Barbara springs from his preferences, 
norms and values, in the light of which George evaluates Barbara. Barbara 
is attractive to George because he prefers extrovert, talkative, blonde, slen- 
der women. The fact that our values, preferences and norms lie behind our 
emotions give us a clue as to how we can make emotions less passive; that 
is, how we can gain more control over our emotions: ‘If we are “victim” to 
an emotion we do not want to have, we can try to change our evaluation of 
the object of the emotion.’” We might do this in the following ways. First, 
by inquiring whether the evaluation of our emotion is factually correct. For 
example, George might take a critical look at Barbara’s hair and note that it is 
dyed rather than being naturally blonde; second, by concentrating on aspects 
of the object of the emotion other than those which evoke the undesirable 
emotion. For example, George might concentrate on Barbara’s ‘weak-spots’, 
or else try to see the shadow-side of the characteristics of Barbara that he 
finds attractive, such as by imagining how exhausting it would be to be mar- 
ried to such a garrulous woman; third, by trying to change the preferences, 
norms and values that render the object of the undesirable emotion impres- 
sive. For example, George might attempt to talk himself into a preference for 
buxom rather than slender women.*° While Sarot concedes that this might 
be a rather naive way of dealing with being in love with someone one does 
not want to be in love with, he suggests that with respect to other emotions 
it may be a useful technique.*? 

Second, the impassibilist might also claim that emotions are passive and 
irrational in that they ‘dictate’ an action in such a way that it is difficult to 
act counter to emotion. The psychological components of an emotion are 
often directed towards a particular course of action. For instance, fear leads 
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to two possible responses: the attempt to escape, or (if one deems escape 
unlikely) freezing in the hope that one remains unnoticed. However, Sarot 
argues, unlike animals, humans can act counter to emotions when they think 
that there is a good reason to do so: 


A woman may overcome her fear in order to save someone else, for instance by 
rescuing him from a burning house; a man may not show how angry he is with his 
boss because he realises that he might lose his job; a doctor confronted with the 
ugly wounds of the victim of a traffic accident may not show his disgust, but try to 
calm the victim while preparing his treatment.” 


Sarot concludes from this that, in human beings, emotions often urge us to 
do this, but that they do not compel us to do them. 

Third, the impassibilist might argue for the passivity and irrationality of 
emotion on the basis that emotions involve evaluations that are not founded 
on a serious consideration of all the evidence. Sarot argues that this is not 
necessarily the case. For instance, one might only become angry after serious 
reflection on an insult, once one has had the time to consider it fully in the 
light of the context in which it was given and the way it was meant, and so 
to appreciate how insulting it really was. Therefore not all emotional evalu- 
ations take place without prior deliberation, and so not all emotions can be 
labelled irrational.* 

Sarot concludes from this discussion that emotions are not necessarily 
passive or irrational, though they can be both. This reappraisal of what emo- 
tions are, and the move from a negative view of emotions to a more positive 
one, underlies Sarot’s conclusion that God can have emotions, though his 
view that emotions are sometimes passive and irrational also means that 
Sarot qualifies his passibilism by saying that God’s emotions are never pas- 
sive nor irrational, and that God always remains master of himself.** 

In discussing arguments in favour of passibilism, Sarot examines the argu- 
ment from omniscience; that is, because feelings provide ‘a certain kind of 
knowledge that cannot be obtained in any other way’® a being that cannot 
have feelings cannot be omniscient. In connection with this idea, Hartshorne 
makes the bold claim that an omniscient God must not only be able to experi- 
ence feelings, but that he must be able to share a// our human feelings with us, 
in the sense of experiencing them himself. As Hartshorne puts it: 


To fully sympathize with and to fully know the feelings of others are the same 
relationship, separable in our human case only because there the ‘fully’ never 
applies, and we never know the feelings of others but only have knowledge about 
them, abstract diagrams of how in rough, more or less general ways they feel. If we 
saw the individuality and vividness of the feeling we would have the feeling. As 
Hume said, without perhaps knowing what a contribution to theology he was here 
making, the vivid idea of a feeling is in principle coincident with its ‘impression’, 
that is, with such a feeling as one’s own.*° 


If we suffer and God is omniscient, then God must share in our sufferings. 
However, as Creel points out, this would mean that God would not only have 
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to suffer, but would also feel stupid, feel horny and take pleasure in vicious 
acts, because these are all feelings that humans have.*’ Sarot agrees with 
Creel that this conclusion is unacceptable for Christian theology, since it is 
incompatible with God’s goodness, justice and unity. Yet, concedes Sarot, 
perfect knowledge of a feeling does seem to imply that one experiences the 
feeling as one’s own.*® 

As a solution to this problem Sarot suggests that knowing someone’s feel- 
ings is knowing how that person’s feeling feels, rather than necessarily feel- 
ing that feeling oneself. He uses the following analogy to demonstrate this 
point: when one suffers a toothache, one knows exactly how it feels, but 
after it has gone, it is impossible to remember the exact feeling of having 
toothache. Furthermore, when we remember the toothache, we do not feel 
the toothache again. This suggests that having knowledge of past toothache 
does not suggest we feel it again. Therefore, contra Hartshorne, it is not the 
case that an omniscient God must experience our feelings in order to know 
how our feeling feels.*? 

However, Sarot’s refutation of Hartshorne still leaves a weaker claim 
open: that it is only possible to know what something feels like if we have 
felt something. David Brown illustrates this point in making the following 
implicit distinction between two types of knowledge: 


Some children have the misfortune to be born without the ability to experience 
pain and so unless they are educated in time about the consequences of their actions 
they end up by doing themselves permanent damage, even accidentally killing 
themselves. However, if they survive to adulthood, then they will have acquired a 
good knowledge of the consequences of pain, but even so they will remain without 
any experiential knowledge of what it feels like to be in pain. Similarly, it seems to 
me with God. Of course, without the Incarnation he already had perfect know- 
ledge of the consequences of pain, but only the Incarnation could have brought him 
knowledge of what it feels like to be one of us.”° 


As Sarot points out, here there is an implicit distinction between intellectual 
knowledge and experiential knowledge of emotion. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly for Sarot, Brown suggests that experiential knowledge adds something 
to intellectual knowledge, so that someone who has intellectual knowledge 
knows less than someone who also has experiential knowledge.®! This goes 
against mainstream Christian theology, for which God is omniscient with- 
out having experiential knowledge. This view is reflected in The God of 
the Philosophers, in which Anthony Kenny argues that everything we know 
about our sensations is communicable, and that anything that is not com- 
municable is not worthy of the name ‘knowledge’: 


‘Only I can know my sensation’ means either that others cannot know that Iam 
(e.g.) in pain; or that others cannot feel my pain. If it means the former then it is 
obviously false; someone who sees me falling into flames and screaming as my body 
burns knows perfectly well that I am in pain. If it means the latter then it is true but 
trivial, and there is no question of knowledge here.” 
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According to Kenny, therefore, experiential knowledge cannot be a type of 
knowledge distinct from intellectual knowledge (since then it would not be 
knowledge), and since all knowledge is communicable we can get all know- 
ledge through means other than experience. As Sarot paraphrases it, ‘If 1am 
in pain, I can tell others that I am in pain and they can learn from my words 
that I am in pain.’”> The only difference between getting knowledge through 
experience and getting knowledge through someone else’s expression of it 
is that in the case of the former there is also the experience of pleasure and 
pain: according to Kenny, a sense is ‘essentially a faculty for acquiring infor- 
mation in a modality which admits of pleasure and pain’.** Therefore, an 
impassible God can know everything we know and more, but without the 
pleasure and/or pain we experience with it.” 

Sarot responds that what Kenny succeeds in showing is that it would be 
nonsensical to hold that it is impossible for someone who is in pain to com- 
municate this to others. However, there is a difference Kenny has overlooked 
between knowing that someone is in pain and knowing how that pain feels. 
In addition to the statement ‘only I can know my sensation’ having the two 
possible meanings Kenny proposes, it can also have a third meaning: ‘Only 
I can know how my sensation feels.’® While we can explain to our friends 
how our pain feels by describing how it differs from other pains, in the 
case of people who are congenitally immune to pain (such as the children in 
Brown’s example) we cannot explain to them either how pain feels in general 
or how specific pains feel in particular. This means that not everyone can 
understand the feeling of pain. And this is not only true of the concept of 
feeling pain, but also of any other concept.?” 

Therefore, some knowledge cannot be acquired except by experience. Like 
the people with an immunity to pain, an impassible God would be able to 
know all true propositions about pain, but not be able to know how pain 
feels. As Keith Ward points out, this would be a major qualification of divine 
omniscience: 


To rule out knowledge by acquaintance from omniscience is to rule out the most 
important and personal knowledge completely . . . It seems to me an extraordin- 
arily attenuated notion of knowledge which it views as the accurate tabulation of 
true propositions, registered passionlessly, as if on some cosmic computer. The 
whole idea that omniscience could consist in simply knowing more true propos- 
itions than any other being strikes me as grotesque.”* 


As Brown and Ward suggest, if God has no experiential knowledge, his 
omniscience is seriously restricted. In the light of this conclusion, Sarot asks 
which experiences a being would have to undergo in order to be omniscient. 
While the experience of pain is the only one discussed so far, suffering, feel- 
ing stupid, feeling horny, taking pleasure in vicious acts, and other human 
experiences must also be considered.” 

Sarot points out that we can often form a new concept by combining elem- 
ents of other concepts one already understands. Thus one might understand 
the concept of pleasure in vicious acts by combining one’s conception of 
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pleasure and vicious acts. This suggests that we can separate the feeling 
of experiences from the circumstances under which the experience is had. 
Therefore, when the occasion is such that God could not have the experience 
in such circumstances because that would be incompatible with one of God’s 
attributes, God could have the same feeling-experience in another context, 
so that he could understand the concept in question.!©° 

Having shown how God might experience those feelings necessary for his 
omniscience without compromising his other attributes (such as goodness 
and justice), Sarot goes on to discuss Brown’s idea that it is only through the 
incarnation that God has certain sorts of knowledge. Sarot finds Brown’s 
thesis unsatisfactory, since it means that God’s omniscience, and thus his 
perfection, are dependent upon the incarnation, and also because it makes 
human nature more perfect that divine nature. Furthermore, if (as Brown 
and Sarot both hold) God is in time rather than outside time, then it means 
that God would not have been omniscient for some of his existence. Finally, 
Brown’s thesis also gives God a non-selfless reason for becoming incarnate: 
part of God’s motivation for the incarnation may have been the perfection of 
his own omniscience. Therefore it is important to hold that not only through 
the incarnation, but also as part of the divine nature itself, God is capable of 
having certain feeling-experiences.!"! 

In addition to arguing that a being who cannot have certain experiences 
would be lacking in experiential knowledge, Sarot argues that experience is 
also required for purely intellectual knowledge, so that a being who lacked 
experience would also lack some intellectual knowledge. One example of 
the way in which this might be the case is shown in R. A. Sharpe’s argu- 
ment that someone who is congenitally immune to pain could not judge 
whether new descriptions of painful experiences are accurate. The person 
suffering from an immunity to pain would also be unable to propose new 
descriptions.'° As the knowledge of whether descriptions are accurate or 
not is a type of intellectual knowledge, people who are immune to pain 
are limited in terms of intellectual knowledge as well as experiential know- 
ledge. This means that even if we did formulate omniscience purely in terms 
of knowledge of all true propositions (which Ward has already persuasively 
argued to be an impoverished conception of omniscience) God could not 
be omniscient if he did not experience certain feelings because this would 
entail that God lacked some propositional or intellectual knowledge. For 
Sarot, therefore, certain emotional experiences are required for divine 
omniscience both in terms of God’s experiential knowledge and in terms of 
God’s intellectual knowledge. 

Underlying Sarot’s argument for passibilism is the understanding of emo- 
tions as not only not inherently unintelligent or irrational-making, but as 
actually necessary to intelligence. This shift is part of a wider shift towards 
seeing passibilism not as something that makes us primarily vulnerable or 
susceptible, but as an ability or capacity. In other words, emotions are a 
necessary part of perfection, and not a set of experiences that would detract 
from it. 
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A substantial part of Sarot’s book is taken up with a discussion of whether 
and in what way passibility implies corporeality. Sarot’s discussion will be 
evaluated in Chapter 8, but can be briefly summarized as follows. Sarot 
argues that certain bodily sensations are necessarily located, thus demand- 
ing corporeality. An incorporeal God could only experience ‘weak and calm 
emotions’, and not the ‘strong and intense’ emotions demanded by passibilist 
theology. Therefore, we must either reject the idea that God suffers inten- 
sively with and for us, or else we must develop a doctrine of divine embodi- 
ment. Sarot then discusses the concepts of the world as God’s body that have 
been suggested by Charles Hartshorne, Grace Jantzen and Luco van den 
Brom, favouring Jantzen’s theory as a starting-point for a doctrine of divine 
corporeality in line with passibilism. 

Sarot’s treatment of passibilism and corporeality differs from his treat- 
ment of the other characteristics of emotion (e.g. passivity, rationality, 
intelligence, etc.) in that the other discussions focus on discerning whether 
emotions are required by, or instead prohibit, divine perfection. By the time 
Sarot discusses emotions and bodiliness, in contrast, he has already con- 
cluded that emotions are required for divine perfection, and turns his atten- 
tion to the question of what other divine attributes emotions, and the ability 
to have emotions, require. 

Sarot’s discussion of emotion gives an indication of the ways in which 
both the understanding and evaluation of emotions have changed. In the 
first place, emotions are treated as one concept-category rather than several, 
while in the early church there was greater discrimination between different 
category concepts of emotional and mental phenomena. When compared 
to passions or pathé, we can also see that the modern evaluation of emo- 
tion differs in according to emotional experiences a far more positive role 
in human life. For example, emotions differ from passions in that they are 
not essentially passive. In contrast with some, particularly eastern, ancient 
Christian thinkers, emotions also differ from passions in that they are not 
inherently irrational. In fact, the modern assessment of emotions suggests 
that emotions may even be a necessary aspect of wisdom and knowledge. 
Therefore the modern evaluation of emotions inclines theologians to the 
conclusion that divine emotions are essential to, rather than a diminishment 
of, God’s perfection. Finally, Sarot reflects recent views of emotion in seeing 
them as essentially bodily, perhaps mirroring a broader backlash against 
mind/body dualisms. 

In this chapter I have sought to answer the question of why there was an 
inclination towards impassibilism in the early church, and why this has given 
way to passibilism over the last century. Part of my answer to this question 
is that the apparent shift from impassibilism to passibilism is not as extreme 
as first appears. There are commonalities between early theologians who 
attribute (some) emotional experiences to God, and modern passibilists who 
inhabit a middle ground and who qualify their passibilism by maintaining 
divine omnipotence and freedom. I have also pointed to several exceptions to 
the modern passibilist consensus which should not be overlooked in surveys 
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of modern theological thought. In so doing, I have proposed that we should 
be cautious of attributing a passibilist revolution to the twentieth century, 
and instead speak in terms of a shift of emphasis from talk of God’s omnipo- 
tence and invulnerability to talk of the fullness of God’s emotional life as an 
aspect, rather than a diminishment, of God’s omnipotence and freedom. 

In so far as we can speak of a shift, I have suggested that one factor 
that is responsible for this is that there has been a change in the concept of 
emotion. ‘Emotion’ now refers to one set of experiences rather than many. 
Furthermore, emotional experiences are seen to be potentially active, posi- 
tive, rational, and even essential to wisdom and intelligence. I shall return 
to a consideration of whether, and to what extent, emotions are rational 
and intelligent, active, and bodily later in the book. In the next chapter, I 
shall focus on the idea of emotions as distinct and diverse sets of mental and 
physical phenomena rather than as one set of experiences that we can ana- 
lyse as a distinct group, through a discussion of passiones and affectiones 
in Augustine and Aquinas. In doing this, I hope to persuade the reader of 
the diversity of different emotional phenomena, and to suggest a way for- 
ward for the current deadlock between twentieth-century passibilists and 
impassibilists. 


CHAPTER 2 


PASSIONES AND AFFECTIONES IN AUGUSTINE AND AQUINAS! 


In the previous chapter I looked at the way in which the idea of impassibility 
and passibility was developed in the early church and in modern theology in 
the light of their respective views on emotion, indicating some of the ways in 
which a middle ground between passibilism and impassibilism has been pos- 
ited. In this chapter I will explore in more depth one of the means by which 
ancient and medieval philosophy of emotion might both help modern phil- 
osophy of emotion, and suggest a way of surmounting at least some of the 
deadlocks between modern passibilists and impassibilists. Re-appropriating 
elements of Augustinian philosophy of emotion, and, more briefly, develop- 
ments of Augustine’s thought by Thomas, I shall suggest that the distinction 
between passiones and affectiones is more helpful than the broader category 
of the ‘emotion’, both when analysing human emotion and in relation to the 
impassibility debate. This distinction, I shall argue, leads to a clarification 
of the definition of the divine passibility that goes some way towards finding 
a solution to the concerns of both passibilist and impassibilist theologians. 

The modern category of the emotion encompasses a vast variety of phe- 
nomena, to the extent that contemporary philosophers and psychologists 
have been unable to provide a single definition of the term. W. Reddy observes 
that the recent surge of experiments and studies on emotions has ‘done little 
to clear up the vexed question of what, exactly, emotions are. Disagreements 
persist, uncertainties abound’.? A. S. Reber writes of emotion that ‘historic- 
ally this term has proven utterly refractory to definitional efforts; probably 
no other term in psychology shares its nondefinability with its frequency of 
use’,’ while R. Corsini asserts that ‘its exact nature has been elusive and diffi- 
cult to specify’. Robert M. Gordon concludes that emotions are best seen as 
a group of experiences and phenomena related by family resemblances, since 
the search to define emotions in terms of necessary and sufficient conditions 
has proved fruitless.> Likewise, Aaron Ben-Ze’ev comes close to speaking of 
emotions in terms of family resemblances when he argues that 


There is no essence which is a necessary and sufficient condition for all emotions 
or even of one type of emotion . . . Emotions constitute a prototypical category, 
namely a category the membership in which is determined by the degree of similar- 
ity to the best example. Hence, emotions have no clear and definite borders.° 


As Gordon and Ben-Ze’ev suggest, the appeal to family resemblances seems 
to be more fruitful than trying to find a single definition, since it allows us 
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to circumvent considerations of whether this or that ‘emotion’ (or phenom- 
enon regarded as emotion in everyday speech) really should be classed as 
an emotion, prevents us from making inaccurate (because overly general) 
characterizations of emotion, and gives us the flexibility to travel with the 
word’s uses through ‘a complicated network of similarities, overlapping and 
criss-crossing’.’ 

Amélie Rorty makes a related point, arguing that current conceptual 
analysis of emotion suffers badly because we take the concept of emotion at 
face value, as though it were a single coherent concept, without taking into 
account the differing historical ideas and agenda that went into producing 
the concept we use today: 


The history of discussion of the passions does not form a smooth continuous his- 
tory, which expands or narrows the class of pathé by following a single line of 
thought. Sometimes the transformations (say from the Aristotelian pathé to Stoic 
passiones) arise from moral preoccupations concerning voluntary control; some- 
times the transformations (say from the Renaissance amor to Hobbesian passions 
and desires) are impelled by metaphysical and scientific preoccupations, sometimes 
the transformations (say from Hobbesian passions and desires to Humean and 
Rousseauean sentiments) have a political direction. If nothing else, this should 
show that pathé, passiones, affects, emotions and sentiments do not form a natural 
class. Additions to that class were made on quite distinctive grounds. Before we can 
evaluate the competing claims of current polemical debates, before we can under- 
stand the force of their various claims, we must first trace the philosophic preoccu- 
pations in which they originated.* 


As we have already seen, the concept of the emotion is exclusive to the mod- 
ern era. While the term is etymologically derived from the Latin motus, 
motus denotes ‘movement’ and is only indirectly related to the current mean- 
ing of emotion. Furthermore, no exact translation or equivalent is found in 
Latin or other ancient languages. As we saw in Chapter 1, in contrast to the 
preference of the modern world for a single overarching category, the ancient 
and medieval worlds had a diversity of descriptions of human experiences, 
and imposing our category of ‘emotion’ on these different concepts can over- 
look the original implications of each term. 

In City of God IX.4, Augustine mentions several possible Latin transla- 
tions of the Greek pathé, implying that passiones is the most accurate gen- 
eral term for what we would call emotions: 


Two opinions are found among the philosophers concerning those agitations of 
the soul (animi motibus), which the Greeks call pathe, while some of our Latin 
authors, Cicero for example, describe them as disturbances (perturbationes), 
others as affections or affects (affectiones uel affectus), or again as passions 
(passiones).? 


This may well be because passiones is etymologically descended from pathé, 
while perturbationes, affectiones and affectus are not. Earlier on in City 
of God, speaking of Apuleius’ assertion that the demons are disturbed by 
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the passions, Augustine tells us that ‘disturbance [perturbationes] represents 
the Greek pathos (passion) . . . [and] the word “passion” [passio] (pathos 
in Greek) signifies an irrational movement of the soul [motus animi contra 
rationem]’."° Here the point seems to be that Apuleius translates the Greek 
pathé as perturbationes, rather than that ‘perturbationes’ is Augustine’s pre- 
ferred translation. Elsewhere, Augustine sometimes uses the terms motus 
animae (movements of the soul), affectus and passiones animae to speak of 
emotional phenomena in their broadest sense.!! 

However, despite this general and morally neutral use of terms such as 
passiones, affectus and motus animae, Thomas Dixon has shown that there 
is also a tendency in Augustine’s work to use passiones (and related words 
such as perturbationes, libido and morbos) in a pejorative sense, and to con- 
trast these with virtuous affectus, motus and affectiones. For Augustine, the 
terms affectus and affectiones, ‘referred to acts of will... and are to be con- 
trasted with passiones, which for both writers were not active movements of 
the will but passive movements of the lower, sensory appetite’.!? According 
to this use of passiones, the passion is a movement of the lower animal soul,'* 
which is involuntary in the sense of not in accordance with the will. 

One instance of Augustine’s use of passiones in the sense of an invol- 
untary movement of the lower animal soul is to be found in City of God 
VIII.17. In his discussion of Apuleius, Augustine explains that the souls of 
the demons and of men in this life are disturbed by the storms and tempests 
of the passions (passionum turbelis et tempestatibus), while the angels and 
the blessed in heaven, able to attain perfect wisdom, are free from them." In 
men these disturbances are possible as a result either of stupidity or wretch- 
edness. The angels are free from such passions because ‘they are not only 
immortal but also happy [beata]’.'’ Animals are also free from passions, 
since a passion is involuntary, and can never occur in animals, by virtue of 
the fact that animals do not possess reason and so do not have the ability to 
make informed choices (though they may have instincts apparently similar 
to passions). Without will, animals do not have a choice about whether or 
not to do something moral (and therefore their action is neither voluntary 
nor involuntary), since their ‘decision-making faculties’ are not informed by 
reason. The demons are liable to passions because, although they are immor- 
tal, they are not blessed, but wretched, thus having involuntary passions 
forced upon them. 

It is noteworthy that, for Augustine, corporeality does not seem to be 
necessary either to affectiones or to passiones: Augustine attributes various 
passiones to the demons, including desire, fear and anger'® and writes that 
‘... it is not only from the influence of the flesh that the soul experiences 
desire and fear, joy and distress; it can also be disturbed by those emotions 
from a source within itself.!” Furthermore, while the ‘emotions’ are under- 
stood as movements of the appetitive soul that affect the body, in another 
sense they are also understood as things that affect the rational soul, forcing 
the rational soul to react against the sensory appetite in order to regain con- 
trol. Thus, in the subjection of the demons to passiones: 
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It is their mind [mens] that is affected, the superior part of the soul [animi super- 
ior], the faculty that makes them rational beings, the place where virtue and wis- 
dom, if they have any, exercises mastery over the turbulent passions [passionibus 
turbulentis| of the lower parts of the soul by directing and controlling them. It is 
their mind [mens] which . . . [is] tossed about on the waves of the passions 
[passiones].'8 


In yet another sense passiones affect the soul, in that external sensory objects 
act upon it, pulling the appetitive soul to and fro. In the case of some emo- 
tions the soul may act in response to something in the body: 


When the flesh is said to desire or to suffer pain, it is in fact the man himself who 
has this experience . . . or else some part of the soul which is affected by the experi- 
ence of the flesh, whether a harsh experience producing pain, or a gentle experi- 
ence, producing pleasure. Bodily pain is really nothing but a distress of the soul 
arising from the body, and a kind of disagreement with what happens to the body, 
in the same way as mental pain, which is called grief, is a disagreement with what 
has happened to us against our will.’ 


Because of the way in which passiones affect and are moved by different 
elements of the human and the world, they are variously described as pas- 
siones of the body (i.e. because they affect the body, and it is passive to them), 
passiones of the appetitive soul and even passiones of the intellective soul.”° 

In Latin contemporary to Augustine, the term affectus denotes a range 
of human behaviour.”! It is often accompanied by mentis or animi, though 
it can also be used on its own. It can reflect either (or both) a mental or an 
emotional state, or simply a long lasting disposition. It is also used to mean 
diligent attention, eager desire and enthusiasm.” In Augustine’s use of the 
term, affectus contrasts with passiones: The affectus is a movement of the 
higher, intellective soul, which is voluntary, in that it is in accordance with 
the will. Of virtuous affects, Augustine writes that 


If these movements (motus) and affects (affectus), that spring from love of the good 
and from holy charity, are to be called faults, then let us allow that real faults 
should be called virtues. But since these affections (affectiones) are the consequence 
of right reason when they are directed towards their proper objects, who would 
then venture to call them diseases (morbos) or disordered passions (passiones)?’*> 


Despite being movements of the intellective soul, there is no lack of feeling 
in these affects: in contrast to modern views of emotion, Augustine does not 
contrast those emotions he knew as affectus and affectiones with reason. As 
Dixon observes: 


The ‘affections’ and ‘moral sentiments’ . . . could be understood both as rational 
and voluntary movements of the soul while still being subjectively warm and lively 
states.... Augustine and Aquinas do indeed recommend that the passions be sub- 
jected to the rule of reason. However, that is not the same as saying . . . that the 
Christian tradition recommended the subjection of all ‘emotions’ to reason. The 
rational mind had its own ‘emotions’, namely those movements or acts of will that 
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were known as affects or affections. In other words, the reason-passion dichotomy 
was decidedly not a reason-emotion dichotomy. The higher part of the soul was 
properly moved in its voluntary acts — in its expression of its love. Its position above 
animal passion (sensory appetite) in the hierarchy did not exclude it from all the 
aspects of life that we would call ‘emotions’, only from the wild, violent, unre- 
strained and unconsidered compulsions of passions that it would still seem reason- 
able advice to seek to avoid.” 


It does not follow from this that affections are necessarily virtuous, nor that 
passions are necessarily sinful. Rather, what makes an affection an affection 
rather than a passion lies in the fact that it is a movement of the will, which 
is a part of the higher, inner, intellective self, while the passion is an act of 
the appetite, an aspect of the lower, outer, sensual self. What makes an emo- 
tion a passion or an affection is not its moral status, but whether it relates to 
the sensitive or intellective self. However, in practice it is often the case that 
passions are sinful,”> because (as a consequence of the Fall) the lower sensi- 
tive self is in rebellion against the higher intellective self, which should be its 
master and guiding principle. 

Whether a particular passion or affection is virtuous or vicious is depend- 
ent upon two factors. First, the agreement of the emotion with reason. 
Second, the object of the emotion, which is closely related both to the direc- 
tion of the will and to the orientation of the subject’s love. As we shall see, 
these two conditions which determine the moral status of an ‘emotion’ also 
incline passions to be sinful, and allow affections to be virtuous. 

First, the extent to which an ‘emotion’ is good is partly dependent upon 
whether the emotion is in accordance with reason. Augustine writes that 


This is a blessed and peaceful life of man when all its emotions [motus] agree with 
reason and truth; then they are called joys and holy affections, pure and good. But 
if they do not agree, they tear the soul apart and make life most wretched, and are 
called perturbations and lusts and evil desires.”° 


Since the affects or affections are movements of the will, the voluntas, which 
is an aspect of the intellectual self and potentially informed by reason, it 
follows that affects are often in agreement with reason: they are, as Dixon 
implies, ‘the emotions of the rational mind’.’?” Indeed, one cannot have a 
will without having reason to inform it (as Augustine’s treatment of the 
‘non-passions’ of the beasts indicates), and thus all affects have the potential 
either to be reasonable or unreasonable (there is no ‘third option’ available). 
In contrast, the passions are acts of the appetitive soul that affect the phys- 
ical body, and the question of whether they are ‘in agreement’ with reason 
really becomes a question about whether they are in subjection to reason. 
As involuntary movements, they can never be ‘reasonable’ in and of them- 
selves, since it is meaningless to say that there could be reason without a will, 
that is, when something is involuntary. Thus passions are necessarily and 
inherently arational, and can never be informed by reason. While, as I have 
already noted, it is not necessarily the case that all affects are virtuous and 
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all passions sinful, there is therefore a prima facie reason for why affects are 
often virtuous and postlapsarian passions never so. 

Second, the question of whether an ‘emotion’ is good or not also concerns 
the object of the emotion. This is expressed both in terms of the direction 
of the subject’s will, and the orientation of their love. A right will (voluntas 
recta) or a good love (bonus amor) results in appropriate affects while a 
wrong will (voluntas perversa) or a bad love (malus amor) produces sinful 
passions.”* In relation to the direction of the will, Augustine writes, 


The important factor in those emotions [motus] is the character of a man’s will. If 
the will is wrongly directed, the emotions will be wrong; if the will is right, the 
emotions will be not only blameless, but praiseworthy. The will is engaged in all of 
them; in fact, they are essentially acts of the will.”’ 


The same idea is expressed not only in terms of the direction of the will, 
but the orientation of love: ‘... a rightly directed will is love in a good 
sense and a perverted will is love in a bad sense.... feelings are bad, if 
the love is bad, and good, if the love is good.’*° In relation to the orien- 
tation of the subject’s love, Augustine stresses that all forms of emotion 
(good or bad, affectus or passiones) are ultimately expressions of love. 
All love is seen as attraction, in the sense of the desire to become united 
with the beloved. The crucial issue is whether this love is caritas, love 
directed towards goodness, wisdom and ultimately God, or whether the 
love is cupiditas, directed towards mundane objects, and therefore essen- 
tially idolatrous.*! All virtues and virtuous affections spring from caritas, 
and caritas reorients the life of the one who loves God so that the subject 
loves all other things because of their love for God, in God and for God’s 
sake, and not absolutely as the source of their fulfilment. All sinful emo- 
tions arise from cupiditas, from a love of the world that seeks to find ultim- 
ate happiness in the world itself. Again, given the fact that passions are 
movements of the lower, appetitive self, most postlapsarian passions are 
involuntarily orientated towards the mundane, and thus involve cupiditas, 
while the fact that affections are a part of the higher, intellective self and 
are voluntary gives them the potential to be caritas, to be directed towards 
God and to created beings secondarily, according to their proper place and 
in correct proportion to their being.*” 

To love created beings according to their proper place and in correct pro- 
portion to their being requires not that one should cease to love them but 
that one should love them as a part of loving God, partly because one can 
use them as God’s creatures to come to know God, and partly because, in the 
case of humans, by virtue of being created in God’s image they can be enjoyed 
in their own right. As Martha Nussbaum writes: ‘Not all Christian love is 
love of God: there may be human loves that are distinctively Christian. But 
these other loves are suffused by the love of God, and... their real object 
always is, in a way, God.’*3 Other creatures are never to be loved absolutely, 
as though they are infinite and immortal beings, and as though ultimate 
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happiness can be found in them. They are always to be loved as mortal 
creatures. To fail to love humans in this way not only results in idolatry, but 
also inevitably in deep grief. Augustine testifies to this, providing a moving 
account of his reaction to the death of his close friend from Tagaste, which 
occurred while Augustine was a young man, still a Manichaean and prior to 
his conversion to the Christian faith: 


‘Grief darkened my heart’ (Lam. 5:17). Everything on which I set my gaze was 
death. My home town became a torture to me; my Father’s house a strange world 
of unhappiness; all that I had shared with him was without him transformed into a 
cruel torment. My eyes looked for him everywhere, and he was not there. I hated 
everything because they did not have him, nor could they now tell me ‘look, he is 
on the way’, as used to be the case when he was alive and absent from me.... Only 
tears were sweet to me, and in my ‘soul’s delights’ (Ps. 138:11) weeping had replaced 
my friend.... I found no calmness, no capacity for deliberation. I carried my lacer- 
ated and bloody soul when it was unwilling to be carried by me. I found no place 
where I could put it down. There was no rest in pleasant groves, nor in games or 
songs, nor in sweet-scented places, nor in exquisite feasts, nor in the pleasures of 
the bedroom and bed, nor, finally, in books and poetry. Everything was an object of 
horror, even light itself; all that was not he made me feel sick and was repulsive - 
except for groaning and tears.*4 


As Nicholas Wolterstorff observes, it is when reading passages such as these 
that the modern reader empathizes most with Augustine, and finds him most 
appealing. It comes as something of a shock, therefore, to learn that it is 
precisely these aspects of Augustine’s life that Augustine himself finds most 
repugnant and culpable.* In retrospect, Augustine sees his love of his friend 
as excessive, being directed towards a finite and mortal object who will, 
by virtue of his createdness, die, and distress all who love him. Augustine 
writes, 


I was in misery, and misery is the state of every soul overcome by friendship with 
mortal things and lacerated when they are lost.... The reason why that grief had 
penetrated me so easily and deeply was that I had poured out my soul on the sand 
by loving a person sure to die as if he would never die.*° 


As Augustine discovered, if one loves a finite and mortal creature as though 
they will live for ever one will be inconsolable at their death. Therefore, 
“What madness not to understand how to love human beings with awareness 
of the human condition! How stupid man is to be unable to restrain feelings 
in suffering the human lot!’3”? The love Augustine accorded to his friend was 
in fact appropriate only to the immortal God, and even in his relationship 
with his mother he was ‘guilty of too much worldly affection’.** Augustine 
writes, ‘Blessed are those who love You, O God.... No one can lose you... 
unless he forsakes You.’ According to Augustine, the lover should reorient 
his absolute love to God, who alone is the source of human happiness, for 


loving a creature as absolute can result only in acute and excessive bereave- 
ment. Thus, as Gerald W. Schlabach puts it: 
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To love other creatures rightly, then, a human being must relativize that love - 
devaluing its object in one way, yet rediscovering its true and stable value in another 
way. When we love friends or neighbors rightly, the value they lose is their value as 
a tool of our own egocentric self-interest; the value we then recognize in them is 
their value insofar as God, the source of all things, creates and secures them. To 
love one’s neighbor rightly, in other words, Augustine’s abiding conviction was that 
we must first love God, and then ‘refer’ all other loves to God.*” 


The caritas Augustine propounds is sourced in the divine love, as is shown 
by the fact that Augustine radically equates God and love,*! and writes that 
in order that we may love God, we must allow God to live in us, and so 
‘let him love himself through us, that is, let him move us, enkindle us, and 
arouse us to love him.” All human caritas is in fact God present in humans, 
the participation of the Christian in the life and love of God, and not a 
human phenomenon that is possible independently of God. Through the love 
of God by which God enables us to experience for himself and for creation, 
God draws human beings into his own inter-trinitarian self-love, thus allow- 
ing us to share in the enjoyment of himself. At the eschaton there ‘will be 
one Christ, loving Himself; for the love of the members for one another is 
the love of the Body for itself.“ In this life, human love of fellow humans 
is in fact love of God, and is good (caritas) only when it is rooted in God: 
‘The good which you love [in other humans] is from him. But it is only as it 
is related to him that it is good and sweet.”4 

Crucial to the relation between love of God and love of creation is the 
distinction between love as use (uti) and love as enjoyment (frui). By ana- 
logy to the Kantian categories of ‘means’ and ‘ends’, the distinction can be 
imperfectly and somewhat anachronistically introduced as follows. ‘Use’ is 
our correct love for creation, which is a means by which we can come into 
fellowship with God. ‘Enjoyment’ is our correct love for God, Who is ‘an 
end in Himself’, and the source of our eudaimonia, although (as we have 
seen) there is a sense in which we can love other humans in this sense also, 
because of their creation in the divine image. In this context Augustine dis- 
cusses which category God’s love for creation falls into, whether it should 
be regarded as use or enjoyment. God’s love cannot be enjoyment, since his 
happiness is rooted not in creation but in himself, the source of all happi- 
ness. On the other hand, God’s love cannot be use in the sense that our love 
for creation is use, since God does not need us to find his own fulfilment, 
which is himself. Rather, God’s love for us is use, not for his own selfish end 
(for what end could that be?), but for the realization of our own happiness — 
enjoyment in the beatific vision: 


There is still an element of uncertainty here. I am saying that we enjoy a thing 
which we love for itself, and that we should enjoy only a thing by which we are 
made happy, but use everything else. God loves us (and the divine scripture often 
commends his love towards us) [cf. Rom. 5.8], but in what way does he love us — so 
as to use us or to enjoy us? If he enjoys us, he stands in need of our goodness, which 
only a madman could assert; for all our goodness either comes from him or 
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Thus our love for creation can be real, but if it is to be real it must always 
secondary to our love of God, and all created things must be loved in 
God. Augustine sometimes speaks of love of God as being concomitant 
with contempt of the self, implying to some that Augustine advocates self- 
hatred.*° However, the point seems to be rather that self-denial is a part of 
self-love, because through self-denial the Christian moves from egocentricity 
theocentricity and so finds salvation and ultimate happiness; this is why 
Augustine advises us to ‘learn to love yourself by not loving yourself.’*” In 
rooting our love of creation in God we love with caritas, and our affections 


be 


to 
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actually consists of him. Is it not quite clear and beyond all doubt that light does 
not stand in need of the brightness of the things which it illuminates? The prophet 
says very clearly, ‘I said to the Lord, “You are my Lord, since you do not stand in 
need of my goodness”’ [Ps 15.2 (16.2)]. So God does not enjoy us, but uses us. (If 
he neither enjoys nor uses us, then I fail to see how he can love us at all.) 


But he does not use us in the way that we use things; for we relate the things which 
we use to the aim of enjoying God’s goodness, whereas God relates his use of us to 
his own goodness. We exist because he is good, and we are good to the extent that 
we exist. Moreover, because he is also just, we are not evil with impunity; if we are 
evil, to that extent we exist less. God exists in the supreme sense, and the original 
sense, of the word. He is altogether unchangeable, and it is he who could say with 
full authority ‘Iam who I am’, and ‘You will say to them, “I have been sent by the 
one who is”’ [Exod. 3.14]; so it is true of other things which exist that they could 
not exist except by him, and that they are good to the extent that they have received 
their existence from him. So the kind of use attributed to God, that by which he 
uses us, is related not to his own advantage, but solely to his goodness. If we pity 
someone or take thought for someone, we do so for that person’s advantage, and 
we concentrate on that; but somehow there also results an advantage to us, since 
God does not let the compassion we show to the needy go unrewarded. This reward 
is the supreme reward — that we may thoroughly enjoy him and that all of us who 
enjoy him may enjoy one another in him. 


For if we enjoy one another in ourselves, we remain as it were on the road and put our 
hopes of happiness on a human being or an angel. This is something that arrogant 
people and arrogant angels pride themselves on; they rejoice when the hopes of others 
are placed on them. But a holy person or a holy angel restores us when we are weary 
and when we desire to rest in them and stay with them, using either the resources which 
they have received for our sakes or those which they have received for their own sakes 
(but in either case they have certainly received them); and then they impel us, thus 
restored, to go to the one by enjoying whom we likewise are made happy. . . . 


When you enjoy a human being in God, you are enjoying God rather than that 
human being. For you enjoy the one by whom you are made happy, and you will one 
day rejoice that you have attained the one in whom you now set your hope of attain- 
ing him.... For when the object of love is present, it inevitably brings with it pleas- 
ure as well. If you go beyond this pleasure and relate it to your permanent goal, you 
are using it, and are said to enjoy it not in the literal sense but in a transferred sense. 
But if you hold fast and go no further, making it the goal of your joy, then you 
should be described as enjoying it in the true and literal sense of the word. This is to 
be done only in the case of the Trinity, the supreme and unchangeable good.* 


become rightly oriented and so virtuous. 
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While many ancient eastern Christian theologians adopt whole-heartedly 
the Stoic condemnation of emotion, opposition to the ideal of apathéia in the 
present life is found, particularly among Latin-speaking Christians.** 

As Peter Brown” and Martha Nussbaum*® show, Augustine’s thought 
regarding the emotions altered during his life as a Christian. In works such 
as De Quantitate Animae (388) and De Genesi contra Manichees (389), 
written in the period following his conversion, Augustine is greatly influ- 
enced by Neoplatonic renderings of the Symposium’s ‘ladder of love’. Here 
he endorses an essentially Platonic contrast between earthly and perfected 
love, holding up the goal of contemplative self-sufficiency as the goal for the 
Christian, not only in the afterlife, but also in the here and now.*! According 
to this view, the good Christian is increasingly emptied of desire, long- 
ing and tension. In later works, such as the Confessiones (c.401), and the 
slightly earlier work the Ad Simplicianum de diversis quaestionibus (396), 
the apathetic goal is replaced by the idea of an ascent in which the sub- 
ject becomes progressively receptive to God and to love, becoming not self- 
sufficient, but more and more aware of their dependence upon God. As 
Nussbaum explains, the Confessions advances ‘a picture of ascent (or ascent 
combined with descent) that gives a more substantial and more positive role 
to certain ingredients of ordinary human love.’ At this point, the Platonist 
goal of self-sufficiency is seen by Augustine as deeply impious, because it is 
rooted in pride, in the same proud deviation from God that caused Adam 
and Eve to disobey the divine command and fall from their state of grace. By 
the time of De Civitate Dei (413-415), Augustine goes further, condemning 
the classical philosophical project of finding happiness and virtue for oneself 
as essentially pride-ridden: 


For we do not yet see our good, and hence we have to seek it by believing; and it is 
not in our power to live rightly, unless while we believe and pray we receive help 
from him who has given us the faith to believe that we must be helped by him. 
Whereas those who have supposed that the Ultimate Good and the Ultimate Evil 
are to be found in this life . . . all these philosophers have wished, with amazing 
folly, to be happy here on earth and to achieve bliss by their own efforts.** 


Happiness is not to be found in self-sufficiency and apathéia, as the Platonists 
and Stoics asserted, but in fellowship with God, which requires openness to 
certain emotional experiences. As Nussbaum shows, Augustine’s journey to 
God is not characterized by a neat intellectual progression towards contem- 
plative purity, but by a sense of longing, incompleteness and passivity.*° 

For humans and in this life, Augustine advocates experience of emotion if 
rightly directed and sanctioned by reason and the will (i.e. virtuous affects), 
departing from the Stoic belief that emotions are always and without excep- 
tion pernicious.** On this view, every type of what we would call emotion 
(e.g. love, desire, fear, joy, sorrow) can be either virtuous or vicious, depend- 
ing upon its object, its relation to reason and the will, and so on. Thus the 
phenomenon itself (e.g. joy) is morally neutral, but how it is instantiated in 
the human being makes it good or bad. Three exceptions to the idea that 
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these psychological phenomena are (in and of themselves) neutral are pride, 
lust and anger. Pride is never acceptable, since it is the root of all sin, because 
it is the elevation of the self over and against God, and the grounding of the 
self in the self as the basis of all absolute values, rather than in God. Thus 
Augustine writes: 


And what is pride except a longing for a perverse kind of exaltation? For it is a 
perverse kind of exaltation to abandon the basis on which the mind should be 
firmly fixed, and to become, as it were, based on oneself, and so remain. This hap- 
pens when a man is too pleased with himself: and a man is self-complacent when 
he deserts that changeless God in which, rather than in himself, he ought to have 
found his satisfaction.*” 


Unlike pride, lust can be harnessed and put to a good purpose (i.e. that of 
procreation), though it is never good in itself. This is because lust itself, and 
the bodily movements which precede or accompany lust, are not under the 
control of the will.°* Anger is also never to be ‘enjoyed’ (frui) for itself, since 
like lust it is a disturbed and undisciplined emotion, ‘leading to acts which 
wisdom forbids, and . . . [which therefore needs] the control of intelligence 
and reason’.*’? However, like lust, anger can be properly channelled and so 
put to a good purpose. In practice, Augustine suggests, anger can be used 
(uti) in the prevention of public disorder.” 

Augustine asserts that other emotions are not only permissible in this 
life if experienced in moderation and when controlled by the will, but also 
that virtuous affects — both pleasant and unpleasant — are both necessary 
and desirable to Christians in the current life. Compassion is particularly 
admired: 


To be indignant with the sinner with a view to his correction, to feel sorrow for the 
afflicted with a view to his release from suffering, to be afraid for one in danger so 
as to prevent his death — those are emotions which, as far as I can see, no sane 
judgement could reprove. The Stoics, to be sure, are in the habit of extending their 
condemnation to compassion (misericordiam), but how much more honourable 
would it have been in the Stoic of our anecdote*! to have been ‘disturbed’ by com- 
passion so as to rescue someone, rather than by the fear of being shipwrecked! Far 
more creditable, more humane, and more in harmony with the feelings of true 
religion was the sentiment expressed in Cicero’s praise of Caesar, ‘Of all your vir- 
tues, none was more admirable, none more attractive, than your compassion’.~ 
What is compassion but a kind of fellow-feeling in our heart’s for another’s misery, 
which compels us to come to his help by every means in our power? Now this emo- 
tion (motus) is the servant of reason, when compassion is shown without detriment 
to justice, when it is a matter of giving to the needy or of pardoning the 
repentant. 


To attempt to achieve apathéia in the sense of absence of emotion is morally 
repulsive: if 


some, with a vanity monstrous in proportion to its rarity, have become enamoured 
of themselves because they are not stimulated or excited by any emotions [ut nullo 
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prorsus erigantur et excitentur], not moved or bent by any feelings [affectu], such 
persons rather lose all humanity than obtain true tranquillity.“ 


Emotions such as love and gladness are not to be despised either in this life 
or the next, while unpleasant emotions such as grief and fear are the proper 
response to the sin and suffering of the present life. Augustine criticizes the 
Stoics for asserting that while the ordinary, weak man experiences desire, 
joy, fear and grief, the wise man experiences no grief at all and replaces 
desire, joy and fear with will, gladness and caution. Rather, he argues, will, 
caution, gladness, desire, fear and joy are all ‘emotions’ common to both 
good and bad. But, he writes, 


The good feel them in a good way, while the bad feel them in a bad way, just as an 
act of will may be rightly or wrongly directed. Even ‘grief’ - and the Stoics imag- 
ined nothing could be found in the mind of a wise man to correspond to this emo- 
tion — even ‘grief’ is discovered used in a good sense, especially in our Christian 


authors. The Apostle, for example, praises the Corinthians for having felt a grief ‘in 
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God’s way’. 


Thus Augustine turns away from the negative view of the emotions champi- 
oned by the Stoics and Neoplatonists. Nussbaum writes of Augustine that 


This is not language that the Stoic . . . wise man would use, extirpating the pas- 
sions.... In some manner Christian love has reopened the space within which fear, 
and anxiety, and grief, and intense delight, and even anger, all have their full force. 
And correct love promises no departure from these other emotions — if anything, it 
requires their intensification.® 


Augustine not only advocates affections in this life; he also provides a 
radically alternative interpretation of apathéia as the eschatological goal to 
that of the Stoics. If apathéia involves freedom from all emotion, it is not to 
be sought-after, either in this life or the next. He writes that 


if apatheia is the name of the state in which the mind cannot be touched by any 
emotion (affectus) whatsoever, who would not judge this insensitivity to be the 
worst of all moral defects? There is nothing absurd in the assertion that the com- 
plete final happiness will be exempt from the spasms of fear and any kind of grief; 
but only a man utterly cut off from truth would say that love and gladness have no 
place there.°” 


Concomitantly, the state of Adam and Eve before the Fall was one of abso- 
lute bliss, devoid of sin, death and sickness: ‘the pair lived in a partnership 
of unalloyed felicity; their love for God and for each other was undisturbed. 
This love was the source of immense gladness, since the beloved was always 
at hand for their enjoyment.’ 

As the above quotations suggest, the prelapsarian state and the state of 
the blessed in heaven is not that of apathy in the sense of absence of emo- 
tion: while there will be no suffering and fear, it is the case that real love and 
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gladness are central. But what about God? Does God, in Augustine’s view, 
share these affections with the blessed in heaven? Augustine never describes 
the ‘emotional life’ of God in great depth. He does, however, as I have sug- 
gested, indicate both that human and angelic love and gladness are sourced 
in the divine love and gladness. He also indicates that the emotional life of 
the Christian should be modelled on God. The Christian life should, like 
God’s, be devoid of passions, disturbances, agitations of the mind, and all 
emotion contrary to reason and stemming from cupiditas. However, love 
of all creation is essential both to Christians and, by virtue of the fact that 
God is love and the source of all caritas, to God. Thus, he writes, it is folly 
to worship or venerate demons since the demons are prompted by anger, 
while: 


We, on the contrary, are bidden by the true religion not to allow ourselves to be 
prompted by anger, but rather to resist it. The demons are influenced by gifts; but 
we are bidden by true religion not to show favour to anyone in consideration of 
gifts received. The demons are mollified by honours, but we are bidden by true 
religion not to be influenced in any way by such things. The demons hate some men 
and love others — not as a result of a calmly considered decision, but because their 
soul, in the phrase of Apuleius, is ‘subject to passions’; as for us, we have the 
instruction of the true religion that we should love even our enemies. Lastly, the 
true religion bids us abjure all those movements [motum] of the heart, all those 
agitations of the mind, all those storms and tempests of the soul [turbelas et tem- 
pestates animi| which in demons make a raging sea of passion. It is nothing but 
folly, nothing but pitiable aberration, to humble yourself before a being whom you 
would hate to resemble in the conduct of your life and to worship one whom you 
would refuse to imitate. For surely the supremely important thing in religion is to 
model oneself on the object of one’s worship.” 


Despite Augustine’s endorsement of certain kinds of emotion as against 
the Stoics and Neoplatonists, his assertion that all Christian love and glad- 
ness is rooted in the divine love and gladness, and his identification of God 
with love, many modern theologians have tended to take a dim view of 
Augustine on the emotions of God. While all recognize that, on the face 
of it, Augustine asserts the divine love and blessedness (or gladness), many 
assert that God’s love was viewed by Augustine not as an emotion, but as 
an attitude of benevolence towards the beloved. For instance, Paul Fiddes 
writes that 


Traditional theology has . . . [regarded] love as an attitude and action of goodwill 
towards another person. True love, it has been argued, is to will and achieve the 
good of another, and has nothing to do with feelings. Augustine, for example, 
distinguished between emotions and moral actions as far as the perfect love of God 
is concerned.’” 


This seems unjustified in the light of the love and bliss which Augustine 
attributes to God: while excluding negative ‘emotions’ from the divine life, 
there is no evidence to suggest that the positive affections such as love and 
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gladness that are attributed to God are merely intellectual attitudes rather 
than warm and lively feelings or (mutatis mutandis) ‘subjective states’. 

However, it is clear from what Augustine says that emotions such as mercy 
that involve suffering in humans can only ever be attributed to God analo- 
gously, because God cannot suffer. Augustine believes that God cannot suf- 
fer for two reasons. First, suffering is closely linked to sin in Augustine’s 
thought. Second, Augustine believes that God is eternal and immutable, and 
while it is logically possible to posit eternal suffering to God, the theological 
implications would be disastrous. As Nicholas Wolterstorff observes, if God 
experiences emotions such as suffering, grief, anger and so on in eternity, 
then he must experience them “at all times’, unchangingly. The logical con- 
clusion of this idea is that God would experience suffering and so on even 
in the eschaton, despite the triumph over sin and suffering in the world. 
Such a conclusion is theologically grotesque, but the implications go deeper 
still. If God experiences negative emotions eternally, then the eudaimonia 
of the blessed, which comprises sharing in the divine bliss and joy, cannot 
be achieved, since God would not experience perfect happiness, but a com- 
bination of different emotions, some unpleasant.”! It is not clear, therefore, 
in what our salvation would lie. Thus, Augustine is forced to conclude that 
emotions such as mercy and pity can only be experienced by God without 
the suffering that is an aspect of them in humans: 


With regard to pity, if you take away the compassion which involved a sharing of 
misery with him whom you pity, so that there remains the peaceful goodness of 
helping and freeing from misery, some kind of knowledge of the divine pity is 
suggested.” 


However, while Joseph M. Hallman concludes from this statement that ‘the 
divine mercy is reduced to God’s giving of being to those who are saved’, and 
that ‘in the final analysis it is emotion-less’,” I do not think that the evidence 
leads to this conclusion. Rather, while God cannot feel the suffering that we 
feel in compassion, in the case of mercy he does seem to be capable of feeling 
‘the peaceful goodness of helping and freeing from misery’. While Hallman 
eventually concludes that God ‘feels nothing’,” this conclusion does not seem 
warranted. Augustine rejects literal interpretations of the divine repentance, 
anger, jealousy and mercy, both because they are inappropriate to a morally 
perfect being and because they either imply or, in the case of repentance, 
entail, temporality and mutability. In the case of love however, Augustine 
adopts a very literal interpretation, asserting that love is God and that God is 
the source of all human love. Apart from being more perfect, the only way in 
which divine love seems to differ from human love is in being atemporal, but 
this does not seem to be a reason to conclude that the divine love is devoid 
of feeling. To this we might also add the ‘emotion’ of blessedness or happi- 
ness. The happiness of the blessed in heaven and of the angels depends upon 
participation in the divine happiness: ‘God imparts to them their happiness 
by granting them a share in his own being’, and ‘they are blessed, not by 
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themselves, but through adhering to him who made them.’” Thus, Augustine 
attributes love and gladness to God in very literal, uncompromising (though 
atemporal) terms, while also finding himself unable to attribute certain emo- 
tions of God because of associations between, for instance, sin and suffer- 
ing, and between immutability and perfection — associations which modern 
theologians have found themselves at liberty to contest. 

To summarize, the following elements of Augustine’s philosophy of emo- 
tion and impassibilism have been highlighted. First, Augustine distinguishes 
between good and bad emotion, but, excepting the cases of lust, anger and 
pride, the moral status of an emotion does not depend upon the type of the 
emotion but upon the direction of the will of the subject, or the orientation 
of the love from which it springs, and upon the agreement of the emotion 
with reason. Second, within the modern category of the emotions, Augustine 
distinguishes between passiones and affectiones, the former of which relate 
to the appetitive soul, and are involuntary, while the latter are movements of 
the higher, intellective and rational self and are voluntary. These affectiones, 
when properly directed, are essential to the virtuous Christian life, and are 
elements both of the prelapsarian state and of the life of the angels and the 
blessed in heaven. 

Thomas follows Augustine’s distinction between passions and affections,”’ 
but the content of the passions and affections, their moral status and what 
they are passions and affects of differs because Thomas adopts a far more 
Aristotelian understanding of the soul. Like Augustine, Thomas adopts 
the distinction between the vegetative, animal and intellective parts of the 
soul, viewing the intellective, rational elements of humans as superior to the 
irrational lower appetites, although in Thomas the distinction between (in 
Augustinian terms) the intellective soul and the irrational appetite is expressed 
in terms of the higher appetite (‘the intellective soul’) and the lower appetite 
(‘the appetitive soul’). Furthermore, in Thomas the Augustinian concern with 
the relation between changelessness and perfection becomes a preoccupation 
with the superiority of rest over motion. Both the higher appetite and the 
lower appetite are divided within themselves into rest and motion. Within 
the higher appetite, understanding, resembling rest (since it is fulfilled when 
the object is apprehended) is superior to will, which signifies motion (because 
the will is fulfilled when the lover is drawn by the beloved).”* In the lower 
appetite, rest and motion correspond to concupiscible and irascible passions 
respectively. The irascible passions (hope, desire, fear, courage and anger) 
resemble motion since they are ‘movements of the lower appetite towards 
a sense-good (a desirable object of sense) that was hard to attain or away 
from a sense-evil (an undesirable object of sense) that was hard to avoid’.” 
Concupiscible passions, such as love, hate, desire, aversion, pleasure and sad- 
ness, are ‘states of potential movement, or of affinity, towards sense goods or 
away from sense evils’.8° Such passions are best seen as tendencies towards 
certain sense-objects, and, while potentially in movement, signify rest. 

Thomas is also more concerned with the Aristotelian distinction between 
passivity and activity than Augustine. On a scale depicting activity to 
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passivity, God is viewed as pure act, and formless ‘prime matter’ (a hypo- 
thetical category: Thomas did not believe that matter existed without form) 
as purely passive. Thus, while rest is more perfect than motion, activity 
(which would appear on the face of it to involve motion) is more perfect than 
passivity. This is because the activity of God does not involve motion, but 
is eternal. Human beings fall in the middle of the activity—passivity scale. 
Generally speaking, the higher appetite (which involves intellect and will 
and is closely related to reason) is active, while the lower appetite is passive. 
In a different sense, however, the higher appetite is also passive in that its 
potential for understanding often remains unrealized. Ultimately, the final 
end of the blessed is to rest in ‘the eternal unmoved divine activity’.*! 

Thomas’ preference for act over passivity influences his view of the pas- 
sions as greatly inferior: within his treatment of the ‘emotions’ he often 
treats passions as a specific instance of the way in which humans are acted 
upon, closely connecting passions to passivity.** Thus, passions are inher- 
ently linked to imperfection: 


Now passion or passivity implies by its very nature some sort of deficiency; a thing 
is passive in so far as it is in potentiality to being actualised and thus improved. 
Those creatures that come nearest to God, the first and completely perfect being, 
have little of potentiality and passivity in them; others, of course, have more. 
Accordingly one will find less of passivity, and so less of passion and the passions 
(passiones), in the cognitive faculties, since they are the more primary powers of 
the soul.* 


Thomas also differs from Augustine in his application of the categories of mat- 
ter and form to the relation between the human body and soul. Matter refers to 
basic material ‘stuff’, while form determines what sort of object the matter will 
instantiate, what it will become. In other words, the form is the set of properties 
of the matter (e.g. dimensions, weight, etc.). In humans, the body is the basic 
matter and the soul the form. Clearly, this view is potentially materialistic (the 
soul is reduced to a set of properties of the material body) and would not imme- 
diately suggest that the soul is immortal, or could survive without the body. In 
order to make his Aristotelian ideas more consistent with the Christian con- 
cept of the person and belief in the immortality of the soul, therefore, Thomas 
emphasizes that the human soul is unlike other forms. The human soul, he 
argues, is ‘subsistent’ — it exists in and of itself rather than merely as a set of 
properties of a material object. This is shown by the fact that the soul has its 
own activity, and that understanding can take place without the involvement 
of any physical organ. Furthermore, the human soul is also immortal — not by 
nature but by virtue of the grace of God.** 

Like Augustine, Thomas criticizes the Stoics for their rejection of all ‘emo- 
tion’, and for their failure to make distinctions between different kinds of 
emotion. However, this is cashed out in more strongly Aristotelian terms: 


The Stoics made no distinction between sense and intellect, and hence between the 
sensitive appetite (appetitus sensitivus) and the intellectual appetite (appetitus 
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intellectivus). Accordingly they made no distinction between the passions (pas- 
siones animae) and movements of the will (motus voluntates), since the passions 
(passiones animae) belong to the sensitive appetite (appetitus sensitivus), and 
movements of the will (motus voluntates) to the intellectual appetite (appetitus 
intellectivus).** 


All forms of emotion are forms of love, which is interpreted by Thomas 
as movement towards or away from an object — love is a tendency to move 
towards and be united with the beloved. The lower appetite, also known 
as the sensory love, has a natural tendency to move towards sense-goods 
and away from sense-evils, while the higher appetite, or rational love, has 
a tendency to move towards intellectual goods and away from intellectual 
evils.*° Sensory love (amor sensitivus) is contrasted with intellectual love 
(amor intellectivus seu rationalis), the former relating to objects of sense 
(food, drink, sex), the latter to an intellectual good (wisdom, truth, God). 
This distinction between different types of love is, as in Augustine, related 
to the movements of the will. For Thomas the question is whether the emo- 
tion is a movement of the will or not — and this determines both whether 
an emotion is virtuous or vicious and whether it is a passion or an affect. 
Thus Thomas makes explicit the Augustinian association between what 
is voluntary and what is potentially reasonable and virtuous. Passions are 
viewed as involuntary, in the sense of not authorized by the will, while 
affects are both voluntary and active. Thomas also accords importance to 
the question of whether emotions are under the control of reason, 


for the passions (passiones) are not ‘diseases’ (morbos) or disturbances (perturba- 
tiones) of the soul, except precisely when they are not under rational control... 
Passion (passiones animae) leads one towards sin in so far as it is uncontrolled by 
reason; but in so far as it is rationally controlled, it is part of the virtuous life.*” 


Thomas suggests a further distinction between passions and affections, 
not present in Augustine, that may further provide insight in our discus- 
sion of divine impassibility. In Summa Theologiae 1a.2ae.24.2, Thomas 
observes that passions always cause an increase or decrease in the rate of 
the heartbeat. As Sarot observes, Thomas anticipates modern psychology in 
recognizing the physical components of — or accompaniments to — emotion. 
However, the statement that Thomas sees emotions as entailing corporeality 
needs qualification. Examining the phrase ‘a passion for the things of God’, 
Thomas questions whether this suggests that love of God is a movement 
of the lower animal appetite. He concludes that it is not: ‘The phrase “a 
passion (passio) for the things of God” means here affection (affectio) for 
the things of God, and union with them through love; but this involves no 
physiological modification.’** It seems that, while Thomas predicates physio- 
logical modification in passions, affects and affections are not necessarily 
related to the physical.*’ The theological implications of this distinction for 
the impassibility debate become apparent in the following passage: 
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The words ‘love’, ‘desire’, and so on are used in two senses. Sometimes they mean 
passions with some arousal in the soul. This is what the words are generally taken 
to mean, and such passions exist solely at the level of sense appetite. But they can 
be used to denote simple attraction, without passion or perturbation of the soul, 


and such acts are acts of will. And in this sense the words apply to angels and to 
God.”° 


Thomas does perceive physiological modification in the passions, and this 
(along with their inherent passivity, mutability and moral dubiousness) 
makes them improper to God. However, the category of emotions known 
as affects does not entail corporeality, and these kinds of emotions — argues 
Thomas — can be attributed not only to the angels but also to God.”! If we 
adopt (a version of) the Augustinian-Thomist distinction between passions 
that entail corporeality, and are in other respects inherently unworthy of 
the virtuous life, of the blessed and of God, and affects that may be free of 
physiological change, and experienced virtuously by Christians, by angels 
and the blessed in heaven and even by God, then a new possibility emerges 
for the impassibility debate that meets many concerns of both passibilist and 
impassibilist theologians and helps to unite the position of the two. 

In conclusion, re-appropriating the basic Augustinian - Thomist distinc- 
tion between passions as extreme and overpowering feelings, and affects as 
feelings that are in accordance with reason and/or the will, might elucidate 
the impassibility debate more helpfully than recourse to the category of ‘emo- 
tion’. In speaking of God being able to experience ‘affects’, the concerns of 
the passibilist would be in some ways compatible with the impassibilist who, 
in Sarot’s words, seeks to ‘stress the moral freedom of God or His insuscep- 
tibility to distraction from resolve’. Real emotional feeling and personal 
involvement with creation is attributed to God, and yet this is never contrary 
to God’s reason and will, and never results in fickleness or infidelity to the 
world. Of course, partly because of the modern rejection of the association 
between perfection and immutability, the modern theologian might include 
suffering among the affects which God might experience, just as types of 
suffering are included by Augustine as affects experienced by humans in the 
present life. 

Furthermore, if we adopt Thomas’ view of passions as entailing corpor- 
eality, and affects as potentially independent of the body, applying the 
latter rather than the former to God, a further possibility arises. Recent 
passibilists, such as Sarot, have been led by the link between emotion and 
corporeality in modern psychology to the conclusion that if God has emo- 
tions, God must, in some sense, also have a body. This becomes a further 
stumbling block for impassibilists, who, hoping to retain the idea of God 
as pure spirit, are forced further away from positing any ‘feeling’ in God. 
But if Thomas’ distinction between passions as corporeal and affects as 
independent of corporeality is tenable, then a model of ‘divine emotion’ 
emerges that may meet the concerns of both ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ 
theologians. 
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In the remainder of the book, I seek (among other things) to show that 
the distinction between passions and affects as characterized by Augustine 
and Thomas is helpful in the contexts of both contemporary philosophy of 
emotion and theological discussions of divine emotionality. However, rather 
than view the passions and affections as distinct entities, I shall err towards 
the alternative view that our experience of the relationship between emo- 
tions, and the will, reason and the body is better conceived as being on a 
spectrum or continuum. Seen in this way, passions and affections are not 
the only two options, but represent two extremes, with the majority of emo- 
tional experiences inhabiting a position somewhere between the two. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS ONE AND Two 


The crucial points of Chapters 1 and 2 for the overall argument of the book 
are as follows. 

Our philosophy of emotion affects our understanding of divine emotion- 
ality. This is illustrated by the work of Sarot. In particular, experiential 
knowledge (such as emotional experience) is often now regarded as a valu- 
able and non-substitutable form of knowledge. Consequently, it is argued, 
God would need to have experiential as well as propositional knowledge in 
order to be genuinely omniscient.' 

What we would now call ‘emotion’ was, in the pre-modern world, charac- 
terized as a diverse set of experiences rather than as a homogenous concept. 
This approach resonates with some modern philosophers of emotion who, 
frustrated by attempts to find a single definition of ‘emotion’, either divide 
emotions into separate categories, or else (nore promisingly) appeal to the 
idea of family resemblances. Modern historical discussions of impassibil- 
ity in the early church may assume that ancient writers are anti-emotion, 
whereas they may in fact be anti-passion (but in favour of other kinds of 
affective experience). This is particularly relevant for theologians for whom 
fidelity to tradition is a priority. 

Augustine and Aquinas distinguish between two kinds of emotional phe- 
nomena: passiones and affectiones.* Passiones are involuntary, arational and, 
in Aquinas, physical. Affectiones are voluntary, potentially rational (and, 
correlatively, potentially irrational), and non-physical. While it is tempting 
to see passiones as emotions and affectiones as more akin to non-emotional 
attitudes, affectiones are also ‘emotional’ in character because they too are 
‘subjectively warm and lively states’. Aquinas seems to attribute affectiones 
(and therefore some kind of emotional experience) to God. Again, this is sig- 
nificant for theologians interested in consonance with tradition. Passiones 
and affectiones could be seen as discrete phenomena, but I suggest that they 
are better seen as extreme points on a continuum. 

For Augustine, all forms of ‘emotion’ (passiones and affectiones) are seen 
as expressions of love. Love is construed as the desire to be united with the 
beloved. 

An early church theologian and nominal ‘impassibilist’, Gregory 
Thaumaturgos, anticipates some modern theology in suggesting that God 
chooses to suffer, and that this is a contribution to rather than a detraction 
from God’s omnipotence. In this, Gregory shares something with Moltmann 
(for whom God suffers freely, and is never subjected to suffering) and Fiddes 
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(for whom God’s suffering is chosen out of love). However, Gregory also 
highlights a potential problem for modern passibilists in pointing out that 
suffering that is voluntary is not suffering as most humans experience it. 

These somewhat disparate themes and issues highlighted here will recur 
throughout the remainder of the book. 


CHAPTER 3 


EMOTION, INTELLIGENCE AND DIVINE OMNISCIENCE 


To look at a thing is very different from seeing a thing. 


One does not see anything until one sees its beauty. 
Oscar Wilde 


The remainder of this book has three main aims. First, to explore how con- 
temporary philosophy of emotion can inform our understanding of God’s 
emotional life. Second, to indicate how the Augustinian—-Thomist distinc- 
tion between passiones and affectiones, when considered as a continuum, 
can mediate between two seemingly irreconcilable views in philosophy of 
emotion. Third, to throw further light on discussions of human emotions 
by considering what these emotions would look like in the case of a perfect 
being. 

The chapters are structured around three related sets of questions concern- 
ing the intellect, the will, and the body. In this chapter I discuss the relation 
between emotion and the intellect. Are emotions cognitive and, therefore, 
potentially rational (and potentially irrational)? Or are emotions better 
understood as feelings that are non-cognitive and arational? Furthermore, 
do they (as Sarot argues) contribute to our intelligence? Chapters 4, 5 and 6 
explore ways in which emotions can be intelligent, and ways in which they 
can be unintelligent, taking three emotion-types — compassion, anger and 
jealousy — as case studies, and relating this exploration to religious and theo- 
logical attributions of God’s emotional life. 

In Chapter 7 I focus on the question of whether and how emotions are 
related to the will. Can we choose to have, manipulate or alter certain emo- 
tions, or do they assail us and overtake us involuntarily? In Chapter 8 I look 
at how we are to understand the relation between emotions and our bodies. 
Are physiological reactions intrinsic to our emotions, or are they an extra- 
neous feature such that it would be meaningful to speak of an incorporeal 
being experiencing emotions? 

The questions of emotions and intelligence, emotions and the will, and 
emotions and the body, not only recall the Augustinian—Thomist passiones— 
affectiones distinction, but also engage with three of the most important 
questions in contemporary philosophy of emotion. In addition, the ques- 
tions of intellect, will and corporeality correspond to three perennial and 
related problems for the impassibility debate: if emotions are (as they are 
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often thought to be) irrational, involuntary and physiological, how can a 
perfectly intelligent, omnipotent and incorporeal God experience them? 
Therefore, the remainder of the book will form a three-way conversation 
between the impassibility debate in theology, contemporary philosophy of 
emotion and pre-modern conceptions of human affective experience. 

One question that occupies contemporary philosophy of emotion is whether 
emotions are non-cognitive feelings, sensations or physiological reactions, or 
whether they are cognitive and/or evaluative beliefs, perceptions and judge- 
ments about the world. It is worth mapping the debate briefly before we go 
on to discuss the ways in which emotions are, and the ways in which they are 
not, mental states and activities. The non-cognitive or ‘feelings’ view empha- 
sizes the idea that emotions are ‘introspective experiences characterized by a 
quality and intensity of sensation’,! and tends towards a strongly physiological 
view of emotion. Historically, this ‘feelings’ view of emotion has fallen into 
two schools of thought: the James-Lange school, which roots the emotions 
in the peripheral nervous system (the nerves connected to the heart, lungs 
and stomach) and sees emotions as caused by physiological changes, and the 
Walter Cannon school of thought, which roots the emotions in the brain, 
and regards emotion as the cause of physiological changes. 

In contrast to these physiological accounts of emotion, the cognitive view, 
which includes, but is by no means exhausted by, ‘propositional attitude’ 
theories, stresses the role of cognition, perception and belief in emotion. 
On cognitive views, emotions are conceived in terms of perceptions, judge- 
ments, evaluations or beliefs, and are seen to involve orientation, motivation, 
structure and objects (or intentionality). Social constructionism often com- 
plements cognitive theories, for it suggests that emotions can be formed by 
a particular culture, and shows how people can assume that their emotional 
responses are involuntary and ‘natural’ while in fact, like beliefs, they can be 
subconsciously developed in conformity to social norms and conceptualized 
in a particular way as a result of that culture’s language about emotion. The 
opposing, ‘naturalist’, view that emotional responses are culturally univer- 
sal? often lends itself to the non-cognitive view of emotion, for it suggests that 
emotions are impulsive feelings common to all humans, and thus distances 
emotions from culturally specific and culturally influenced judgements and 
beliefs. However, social constructionism does not entail and is not entailed 
by the cognitive view, nor is there any /ogical connection between the ‘natur- 
alist’? account and non-cognitive views of emotion. 

The question of the extent to which emotions are cognitive is crucial in 
contemporary philosophy of emotion. As Griffiths remarks, ‘The oppos- 
ition between propositional attitude theories and the feeling theory, and 
the derivative debates on the rationality and moral status of emotions, have 
dominated the philosophical literature.’> The non-cognitive view of emotions 
has something in common with Plato’s view that passions are in conflict with 
reason.’ Cognitive views of emotion have as their precedent Aristotle’s view 
that cathartic emotions (such as pity and fear) have a cognitive as well as an 
affective aspect, and that anger can be overcome by the re-presentation of 
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the intentional object in a new light.° While the cognitive view of emotion 
was, until recently, a minority view, it has become the predominant view in 
the recent resurgence of literature — and particularly philosophical literature 
— on emotion. Representatives of the cognitive school of thought in contem- 
porary philosophy include Nussbaum, who argues that emotions are judge- 
ments or evaluative beliefs, and Solomon, who sees cognitive judgements as 
essential to emotion. The cognitive view is also championed by Ronald de 
Sousa,’ who argues that at least some emotions can be assessed for objectivity 
and thus rationality, Jerome Neu, who argues that emotions are thoughts,® 
and Antonio Damasio,’ who suggests that emotions are essentially neuro- 
logical (and thus cognitive) with extraneous (physiological) feelings. 

Examples of the non-cognitive view of emotions are characteristic of less 
recent philosophy of emotion; for instance, William James, who argues that 
emotions are essentially physiological,'® and, later, Gilbert Ryle, who sup- 
ports a feelings view of emotions.'' However, the non-cognitive view has 
received support from more recent philosophers. For example, William 
Lyons argues that physiological changes are essential to emotion,'* Jesse 
Prinz aims to resurrect the Jamesian view of emotions as physical feelings 
incited by primitive physiological responses,'* and Jenefer Robinson chal- 
lenges the cognitive view, suggesting instead that emotions are primitive 
physiological reactions.'* Other proponents of the feelings view include 
Daniel R. DeNicola,' F. J. Donceel,'® and Paul T. Young.” Sarot argues that 
(bodily) feelings are essential to emotion and that therefore in order to assert 
passibilism we ought to hold that God (in some sense) has a body.'® 

Views that straddle the divide between cognitive and physiological 
accounts of emotion include those of Peter Goldie,’? who reacts against the 
perceived tendency to over-intellectualize emotions, and draws attention to 
the importance of feelings, and the role of intelligibility, appropriateness and 
proportionality in addition to rationality in emotional life. Similarly, Michael 
Stocker?® utilizes the concept of ‘psychic feelings’ to argue that affects can- 
not be eliminated from our understanding of emotion, while arguing that 
emotions also have a cognitive aspect. Justin Oakley argues for the cogency 
of this middle-ground position when he writes that: 


Instead of claiming that emotions are either exclusively bodily or psychic feelings, 
one may hold that emotions are bodily and/or psychic feelings. That is, the view 
here would be that emotions are feelings which are sometimes bodily, sometimes 
psychic, and on some occasions a combination of both.” 


The debate in the philosophy of emotion is interesting for the impassibility 
debate, particularly where the impassibility debate is defined in terms of 
whether God has, is able to have, or cannot help but have, emotions. Modern 
theological” discussions of divine impassibility have not tended to define 
‘emotion’, but, from the things they say about emotions, we could hazard 
that they err towards the idea that emotions are neither principally cognitive 
(since cognition is regarded as the domain of the non-emotional intellect), 
nor primarily physiological, but are ‘psychological feelings’. Thus, for many 
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modern theologians, the question about divine impassibility is seen to be a 
question about whether God is like a person who is purely intellectual but 
devoid of feeling and warmth and so incapable of real relationships; a God 
who is rich in IQ but deficient in ‘EQ’.”? But if emotions are in fact cognitive, 
then the impassibility question has a bearing not only on God’s feelings, but 
also on God’s intellect. De Sousa’s claims that emotions are ‘objective’, giv- 
ing us some information about the way the world actually is. Nussbaum and 
Wynn argue that emotions actually give us insight into the way the world 
actually is that we cannot get from non-emotional sources. If they are cor- 
rect, then the question of impassibility also becomes a question about God’s 
intelligence, wisdom and omniscience. 

The cognitive/non-cognitive question is also interesting in terms of our 
discussion of ancient philosophy of ‘emotion’ and divine impassibility in the 
early church, for cognitive views of emotion have something in common 
with Augustine’s view of affects or affections, which are intellective, have 
significant elements of choice, and are potentially rational (and, therefore, 
potentially irrational). Non-cognitive views of emotion strike some chords 
with Augustine’s view of the passions, which are involuntary and non- 
intellective (and thus arational), and which, in Thomas, are also defined in 
terms of physiology. I do not want to press the parallels too far and oversim- 
plify either Augustinian or modern philosophy of emotion (not least because 
they assume very different views of what constitutes a human person), but if 
the concept of emotion is, at least in some contexts, too broad a category to 
be useful, then the affectiones/passiones distinction, considered as extremes 
on a spectrum, may provide us with more discerning concepts with which 
to approach both the philosophy of (human) emotion, and the theological 
impassibility debate. 

As with the distinction between passiones and affectiones, the question of 
whether emotions are cognitive or not is closely associated in recent philoso- 
phy of emotion with questions about whether emotions are voluntary, bodily 
and rational. On the whole, if emotions are seen as being cognitive, they are 
more likely to be seen as being voluntary to some extent (we can, to some 
extent, choose whether to adopt beliefs), not intrinsically bodily (except in 
as far as intellectual activity, for corporeal beings, requires a physical brain), 
and potentially rational. Accounts that stress the ‘feelings’ element of emo- 
tions take this to mean bodily feelings, and thus see emotions as essentially 
physiological, and therefore involuntary and neither rational or irrational 
(therefore, arational).*4 

An abstract analysis of a cognitive view of emotion risks becoming a crude 
caricature. Therefore, in order to approach the question of whether emotions 
are intelligent or not I shall examine a specific example of the cognitive view, 
and analyse some of the criticisms that have been, and might be, levelled 
against it. Nussbaum, who re-appropriates the Stoic contention that emo- 
tions are judgements, argues contra non-cognitive accounts that beliefs are 
a constituent part of an emotion, and thus that emotions are cognitive and 
intelligent in the same way that beliefs are cognitive and intelligent. Given 
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the identification of emotions with judgements, we might well ask, what 
makes emotions distinct from (other) beliefs and judgements? Why is some- 
one’s desire for their beloved an emotion, and their assent to the proposition 
that it is raining in Brazil not an emotion? For Nussbaum, part of the answer 
to this lies in the fact that emotions not only have beliefs or judgements as 
constituent parts (that x is the case), but that these judgements or beliefs 
are value suffused: that x is pertinent to the subject’s own eudaimonia.*> 
Judgements are necessary for the emotion, and are sufficient for the emotion 
if they have the requisite eudaimonistic evaluative content.”¢ In other words, 
a judgement becomes an emotion when the subject perceives the significance 
of the object for their own personal flourishing. Emotions are judgements 
that concern our own values in life, our particular sets of goals, and how we 
imagine ourselves accomplishing our eudaimonia. The Stoic idea of emo- 
tions Nussbaum adopts involves the idea that: 


Emotions contain an ineliminable reference to me, to the fact that it is my scheme 
of goals and projects . . . the evaluations associated with emotion are evaluations 
from my perspective, not from some impartial perspective; they contain an inelimi- 
nable reference to the self.” 


Emotions, though not necessarily selfish or egotistical, are nevertheless local- 
ized in the sense of relevant to oneself, one’s own goals and values;?* and it 
seems to be this localization and value-laden quality that distinguishes them 
from other forms of judgement. Thus the desire for the beloved is an emotion 
not only because the lover believes that the beloved is beautiful, amusing and 
sensitive (surely he might also believe all these things without experiencing 
love); he also perceives (for example) that being with the beloved is necessary 
for his happiness and flourishing, and that being without the beloved is likely 
to induce ennui or dejection.*’ The assent to the proposition that it is raining 
in Brazil, on the other hand, remains a non-emotional judgement unless the 
weather in Brazil has some personal significance (e.g. if one lives there, or 
has friends there, or has imaginatively entered into the concerns of farmers 
in Brazil, for whom the weather is crucial). 

Judgements, therefore, are not an external cause of an emotion, but a con- 
stituent part of it. But we may well ask, are there other constituent parts of 
the emotion that are not part of the judgement, so that there is something 
intrinsic to an emotion that separates emotions from judgements? Nussbaum 
replies that this question ought to be put to one side, since it is impossible 
to distinguish between some things that occur contemporaneously with an 
emotion that are not intrinsic to it, from other aspects that are intrinsic to it. 
Since we are speaking of living sentient beings for whom having some type 
of bodily feeling seems to be a necessary condition of waking life, we could 
assert that the presence of some bodily feeling or other is a necessary precon- 
dition of an emotion (since it is an aspect of waking mental life for sentient 
beings). However, this does not mean that we should say that these bodily 
feelings are part of the emotion itself: a pumping heart may well be a neces- 
sary precondition of an emotion, but that does not make it a constituent part 
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of the emotion.*® Thus bodily feelings might be intrinsic to emotion, but 
they might also just be something that accompanies emotion, or are caused 
by emotion. 

Furthermore, we should resist the urge to restrict the cognitive dimension 
of emotion to being just one aspect of emotion and so introduce physio- 
logical feelings and movements to emotion because judgement, according to 
Nussbaum, is dynamic rather than static and, as such, can house not only 
reason but also the ‘disorderly motions’ of emotion.*! Thus, ‘the recognizing 
and the upheaval . . . belong to one and the same part of me, the part with 
which I make sense of the world.’” It is tempting to think that Nussbaum’s 
argument risks becoming a semantic one: ought judgement to be defined in 
terms of impartial and disinterested thought processes, or can judgements 
also include subjective, partial and value-suffused states? To go down this 
path, however, is to miss the point that, according to Nussbaum, the emo- 
tional is rooted not in some other, non-intellective part of the human person. 
It is rooted in the same cognitive part of ourselves in which are also seated 
non-evaluative and impartial beliefs and judgements. Emotions, then, are for 
Nussbaum distinctly cognitive states, and not founded in some non-intellective 
‘other’ aspect of the human person. 

Having defined emotion as judgement, and judgement as assent to an 
appearance, we are left with the question: is the emotion the act of assenting 
to an appearance itself, or is it a state that results from the act??> Nussbaum 
observes that this issue is not particular to emotion, but that it applies to all 
kinds of judgement and belief. Judgements of all sorts are dynamic in that 
they change over time, and while they may initially be the act of acceptance 
of an appearance, there are continual acts of acceptance which become a 
part of our cognitive make-up. Thus judgements — including emotions — have 
a twofold character: they are both the act of assent, and the state or states 
that arise from that act. There is a related question about why, if emotions 
are judgements, there is a diminution of the emotion while the judgement 
remains the same. In order to sharpen and clarify the question Nussbaum 
rephrases it: is the difference between a person’s calmed state in t2, and 
their affectively-intense state in t1 (at the outset of the initial event), a cogni- 
tive difference, or a non-cognitive difference?*4 Nussbaum argues that it is 
in fact a cognitive difference, and in four different respects. First (taking 
Nussbaum’s experience of grief at the death of her mother as a case study), as 
the mourning progresses the grief is likely to become a background emotion 
rather than a situational emotion: as things change and the subject gets used 
to the lack of their beloved, fewer situations bring the object’s death to mind. 
Second, the process of mourning is an experience of repeatedly encountering 
cognitive frustrations and reweaving one’s cognitive fabric in consequence: 
as a result of mourning 


I no longer have the belief that I will see my mother at Thanksgiving dinner; I no 
longer think of the end of a busy day as a time when I can call her up and enjoy a 
long talk; I no longer think of a trip abroad as an occasion to buy presents from her; 
I no longer expect to make happy plans to celebrate her birthday.* 
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Third, there is a change of judgement: at t2 the judgement becomes ‘This 
person was an important part in my life/flourishing.’** Fourth, it is common 
(though not necessary) in grief to focus on the object in perceptual imagin- 
ation, but imagination fades in the object’s absence. As a result, the emo- 
tion’s content shifts: ‘it is because I no longer see my mother before me that 
I no longer make her such an important part of my life.’>” 

On Nussbaum’s account then, emotions could be defined solely by their 
evaluative-eudaimonistic thought content, and in this respect Nussbaum’s 
view comes close to the propositional attitude theories of emotion. However, 
as Nussbaum recognizes, propositional attitude theories provide a rather 
reductive account of emotion that do not take into account the fact that 
experiences of emotion tend to contain, in addition to the evaluative- 
eudaimonistic content, perceptions of the object that are highly concrete and 
rich with detail.** For example, grief is not just an abstract judgement that 
someone has gone or died with the localizing element that this someone is 
relevant to oneself in some way, but, rather, a very rich particular: ‘Even if 
its propositional content is, “my wonderful mother is dead”, the experience 
itself involves a storm of memories and concrete perceptions that swarm 
around that content, but add more than is present in it.’ As a result, emo- 
tions usually have a connection to imagination, and to the concrete picturing 
of events in imagination — and this differentiates emotions from other, more 
abstract judgements. Typically emotions have a sensory richness, though 
there is no way of making this a part of the definition of emotion — an emo- 
tion remains the cognitive acceptance of a certain content, usually accom- 
panied by relevant acts of the imagination.*? Thus Nussbaum’s cognitive 
account of emotion allows far more scope for the rich, subjective and experi- 
ential nature of emotions than is given by the more simplistic and potentially 
reductive propositional attitude theories. 

Is Nussbaum right that emotions are essentially judgements, capable of the 
intelligence and rationality we might attribute to other human judgements 
and beliefs? Robert C. Roberts criticizes Nussbaum’s idea of emotions as 
judgements as she articulates it in her earlier works, Love’s Knowledge and 
‘Therapy of Desire’. Roberts’ objection to the idea of emotions as judgements 
focuses in large part on the idea that judgements are propositional while, 
in his view, emotions involve appearances but often occur in the absence of 
a judgement, where judgement is defined as (propositional) assent to that 
appearance.*! Judgements are propositional, emotions are not. Furthermore, 
emotions generally assert something about a situation, its character (what 
kind of situation it is), and its importance to the subject. However, what the 
emotion ‘says’ is not always agreed to by the subject of the emotion, and so 
the emotion is not the subject’s judgement. Thus, ‘Speaking metaphorically, 
we might say that the emotion makes a judgement (a proposal about real- 
ity); but this “judgement” is just an appearance or phantasia.’” The subject’s 
judgement often coincides with the emotion’s ‘judgement’, but, equally, often 
it does not. This makes emotions unlike judgements, and closer to other 
perceptions. Usually people believe what they see and hear, but sometimes 
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they have reasons not to. For example, in the case of the optical illusion of a 
straight stick in a bucket of water looking bent 


Our perception tells us that the stick in the water is bent (this is how we perceive it), 
but we judge otherwise, disagreeing with our eyes. Similarly, I may know that my 
anger is unjustified — not a correct perception of my situation. In that sort of case, 
it is wrong to say that my anger is my judgement. We might say that it ‘has a mind 
of its own.’8 


The emotion’s ‘judgement’ may not be identical to the subject’s ‘judgement’, 
and this makes emotions more like perceptions or appearances than like 
judgements or assents to the appearance. 

In response to Roberts’ objection it is worth noting first that Nussbaum 
argues that the idea of emotions as evaluative judgements and as cognitive 
requires a broader account of cognition than that of propositional thought 
or thought suitable for linguistic formulation. Nussbaum opts instead for 
a definition of cognitive as ‘concerned with receiving and processing infor- 
mation’, and not necessarily calculation, computation, or even reflexive 
self-awareness.** By extension, in response to Roberts, we might say that 
judgements are not necessarily propositional: we may make judgements 
that are subconscious and prelinguistic. This seems to be the case when, 
for example, I see a large heavy ball come hurtling towards me and judge 
that I ought to move two feet to the left in order to avoid being hit by it. I 
have made a judgement — that the ball is large and heavy and I am likely to 
get hurt if it coincides with my body, and that, since I judge that not getting 
hurt is important for my personal flourishing, I also judge that moving out 
of the way would be a prudent course of action. I have also judged where the 
ball is likely to fall (currently it is set to fall where I am standing), and made 
calculations about where I will be safe and where I can get to in time (I can 
get two feet to my left before the ball lands, and this ought to be sufficient 
for me to avoid the ball). Yet none of these judgements are propositional: at 
the subconscious level I simply perceive the ball, feel apprehensive, and move 
two feet to my left, before I have registered any of these things consciously, 
let alone articulated them linguistically (either ‘in my head’ or out loud). 
Thus Roberts’ objection to the idea of emotions as judgements is not con- 
clusive, for it presupposes that judgements are propositional, whereas in fact 
they need not be. This of course makes the idea of emotions as judgements 
far closer to Roberts’ idea of emotions as perceptions or appearances, for we 
may have judgements without propositionally assenting to an appearance. 

The other aspect of Roberts’ objection to Nussbaum that we discussed 
above is that people often find that, figuratively speaking, their own judge- 
ment conflicts with their ‘emotion’s judgement’. This seems to be particularly 
the case with fear. Someone who is scared of flying may still feel terrified in 
a flight simulator, despite the fact that they know that they are not really 
at a great height and are not at risk of falling or crashing. Someone who 
is scared of snakes may still run away when they see a grass snake, despite 
their knowledge that the grass snake is not venomous and is in fact shy and 
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retiring. Likewise, someone may still feel guilty for drinking alcohol despite 
the fact that they rejected their parentally inculcated belief that alcohol con- 
sumption is sinful some years ago; someone may feel anger for the broken 
arm inflicted upon them by a child’s careless play, despite their judgement 
that the child is too young to be morally culpable, and someone may feel 
humiliation or embarrassment when they fall over in the snow despite the 
fact that they judge that the incident would not lessen others’ regard for 
them. Thus, Roberts argues, emotions cannot really be judgements, because 
our judgements often conflict with our emotions. 

Roberts’ objection to Nussbaum’s view of emotion is not conclusive, I sug- 
gest, because he presupposes that normally rational people cannot and do not 
hold contradictory beliefs and judgements simultaneously. This presuppos- 
ition does not accurately reflect the complexity of the human mind and the 
many beliefs and judgements that occur at different levels of it. Thus, while 
part of the person who is scared of flying judges that he is in a flight simula- 
tor and not at a great height, the optical illusion of flying is enough to make 
another part of him also believe at every moment that he is in fact flying, that 
he is at risk of crashing or falling from a great height. (He may, perhaps, be 
less frightened than he would in an actual 'plane, since one belief may modify 
the other.) In the case of the person who has embraced alcohol consumption 
despite the prohibitions of his puritanical parents, we may suppose that while 
at the conscious level he has justified his alcohol consumption in the light 
of, say, its biblical precedence and monastic associations, or the positive 
health benefits suggested by modern science, or an atheistic rejection of the 
irrational moral norms based on religion, at a less conscious level he still 
assents to the judgement that has been inculcated into him that alcohol con- 
sumption is sinful, or that the consequences of drinking it are ruinous. 

To take a fuller example, that normally rational people can hold conflict- 
ing beliefs and judgements is shown by the death scene of Lord Marchmain 
in Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited. In this scene, the lapsed Catholic 
Lord Marchmain receives absolution before he dies, and the recalcitrantly 
a-religious Charles, who narrates the event, prays before Marchmain’s death- 
bed. At the beginning of the scene Marchmain’s mistress tries to persuade 
Marchmain to see the priest, while Julia remains indecisive and Charles 
obtains the support of the doctor to oppose the priest’s visit. But then: 


Julia, who had been standing still and silent, suddenly moved. 


‘Thank you for your advice, doctor, she said. ‘I take full responsibility for what- 
ever happens. Father Mackay, will you please come and see my father now,’ and 
without looking at me, led him to the door. 


We all followed. Lord Marchmain was lying as I had seen him that morning, but 
his eyes were now shut; his hands lay, palms upwards, above the bed-clothes; the 
nurse had her fingers on the pulse of one of them. ‘Come in,’ she said brightly, ‘you 
won't disturb him now.’ 


> 


‘D’you mean...? 


‘No, no, but he’s past noticing anything.’ 
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She held the oxygen apparatus to his face and the hiss of escaping gas was the only 
sound at the bedside. 


The priest bent over Lord Marchmain and blessed him. Julia and Cara knelt at the 
foot of the bed. The doctor, the nurse, and I stood beside them. 


‘Now,’ said the priest, ‘I know you are sorry for all the sins of your life, aren’t you? 
Make a sign, if you can. You’re sorry, aren’t you? But there was no sign. “Try and 
remember your sins, tell God you are sorry. I am going to give you absolution. 
While I am giving it, tell God you are sorry you offended him.’ He began to speak 
in Latin. I recognized the words ‘ego te absolvo in nomine Patris ...’ and saw the 
priest make the sign of the cross. Then I knelt, too, and prayed: ‘O God, if there is 
a God, forgive him his sins, if there is such a thing as sin,’ and the man on the bed 
opened his eyes and gave a sigh, the sort of sigh I had imagined people made at the 
moment of death, but his eyes moved so that we knew there was still life in him. 

I suddenly felt the longing for a sign, if only of courtesy, if only for the sake of the 
woman I loved, who knelt in front of me, praying, I knew, for a sign. It seemed so 
small a thing that was asked, the bare acknowledgement of a present, a nod in the 
crowd. I prayed more simply; ‘God forgive him his sins’ and ‘Please God, make him 
accept your forgiveness.’ 

So small a thing to ask. 


The priest took the little silver box from his pocket and spoke again in Latin, 
touching the dying man with an oil wad; he finished what he had to do, put the box 
away and gave the final blessing. Suddenly Lord Marchmain moved his hand to his 
forehead; I thought he had felt the touch of the chrism and was wiping it away. ‘O 
God,’ I prayed, ‘don’t let him do that.’ But there was no need for fear; the hand 
moved slowly down his breast, then to his shoulder, and Lord Marchmain made the 
sign of the cross. Then I knew that the sign I had asked for was not a little thing, 
not a passing nod of recognition, and a phrase came back to me from my childhood 
of the veil of the temple being rent from top to bottom.** 


Notably, while this might appear to be a scene in which Charles converts 
from agnosticism to Catholic Christianity, after this scene Charles continues 
to be a-religious for several years. It is not the case that Charles moves from 
one belief to another in this scene — that is, from the belief that God does 
not exist to the belief that God does exist. Rather, Charles continues to 
believe what he has always believed, but his belief that God does not exist, 
which up until that time had been at the forefront, diminishes in a time of 
family crisis, and his belief that God does exist, which has only ever been 
submerged and subconscious during his adult life, comes to the fore and 
becomes the belief that motivates his actions (in this case, his decision to 
pray), helped by his Christian upbringing and, in particular, his latent famil- 
iarity with the rending of the veil of the Temple. This suggests that there 
can be contradictory beliefs and judgements within a person, implying that 
some beliefs and judgements might be held at the conscious, propositional 
level, while others become submerged and only re-emerge during the point 
at which they become relevant.* 

Furthermore, it is notable that Charles’ decision to kneel and pray is not 
based on a perception or construal that God exists to which his judgement 
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does not assent. There is no new thing that gives Charles the impression that 
God exists after all, and no sense that this conflicts with his initial judge- 
ment or belief about God’s lack of existence. Rather, there is a submerging 
of a formerly prominent belief (that God does not exist) and a re-emerging of 
formerly latent beliefs and judgements (that God exists, that there is such a 
thing as sin, that sin can be forgiven). In this case at least, therefore, emotion 
is closer to belief or judgement than to perception or appearance. Finally, 
holding two beliefs (emotional or otherwise) at once may make Charles 
irrational, but there is no reason to suppose that it makes Charles abnor- 
mally irrational. The passage does not (I think) leave the reader thinking, 
‘Charles is clearly not a rational person, for if he were, he would not be 
able to hold both that God does not exist, and that God does exist, at the 
same time’. Rather, the passage makes the point that Charles’ experience 
of realizing that at some level they believe something they did not know 
they believed is an accurate reflection of human life. Having a (dramatic 
or non-dramatic) revelation that one believes something one did not realize 
one believed is common in human experience. Thus, I suggest, Nussbaum’s 
description of emotions as a type of judgement is not made less plausible by 
Roberts’ criticisms. 

Ought we then to conclude that Nussbaum’s account of emotions is 
accurate? Is it true to our experience of emotion? I suggest that the answer 
to this is both ‘yes’ and ‘no’. Yes, in that many emotions, including the 
example of grief that Nussbaum relates, are, at root, evaluative beliefs, and 
capable of the same kind of intelligence and rationality (and irrationality) 
that are found in other beliefs and judgements. But, I suggest, this will not 
do as an account of all the phenomena we call emotions, for there are also 
emotional experiences that are far more physiological and non-cognitive 
in nature. Often these more physiological and non-cognitive responses are 
pre-reflective, immediate reactions to certain situations. One might take 
as an example the jealousy a naturally jealous and insecure man might feel 
when seeing his partner talk innocently to another man. In such as case, 
he has no time to reflect that it is not in his partner’s nature to be unfaith- 
ful, or that his feelings of jealousy correspond to an ongoing tendency 
towards jealous feelings that have always turned out to be unjustified, or 
that, when he is not experiencing jealousy, he regards the other man as 
less attractive than himself and unlikely to be sexually interesting to his 
partner. 

The idea that some emotions are intelligent and/or cognitive while others 
are far more visceral and non-intellective resonates with the passions — affec- 
tions distinction. In the context of contemporary philosophy of emotion, it 
also suggests that accounts of what emotions are may be polarized because 
they are actually describing and analysing very diverse phenomena. This 
problematic tendency is well-recognized by philosophers of emotion. For 
example, Roberts notes that philosophers who claim that all emotions are 
cognitive or that all emotions are non-cognitive tend to provide a partial 
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account by looking at only some emotions, against which counter-examples 
might be cited: 


. .. [o]ne kind of theorist fixes on cases of emotion that have highly definite con- 
ceptual content, that respond flexibly to changes of information and reasoning, and 
that are highly integrated into the individual’s conscious purposes and explicit 
worldview. Another kind of theorist fixes on cases of emotion that respond poorly 
or not at all to information and reasoning, have a strong component of bodily 
arousal, and have close analogues in beasts and babies. Both theorists then ignore 
the ‘opposite’ kinds of cases as long as they can, or they authorize their theories by 
finding clever ways to explain away the counterexamples or assimilate them to 
their own paradigm, or they just deny that those are ‘really’ emotions.*” 


Amélie Rorty goes further in her article, ‘Aristotle on the Metaphysical 
Status of Pathé’,** arguing that the current conceptual analysis of emotions 
are ‘puzzlingly pulled in what appear to be opposing directions,” and that 
these ‘persistent and unresolvable contemporary polemical debates carry an 
air of a chimaerial construction.’ Griffiths attempts to resolve the polariza- 
tion of accounts of emotion by distinguishing between non-cognitive phe- 
nomena (such as the pattern of complex bodily changes caused by ‘affect 
programs’, which are short-term, reflex-like, and culturally insensitive*'), 
and ‘higher cognitive emotions’, which potentially involve a greater degree 
of choice and rationality. In fact, Griffiths goes even further, arguing that 
what we know about the experiences we call emotion suggests that 


there is no rich collection of generalizations about this range of phenomena that 
distinguishes them from other psychological phenomena. ... The proper response 
to current knowledge is that there is no object of scientific knowledge which cor- 
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responds to ‘emotion’. 


This conclusion seems extreme. It polarizes affective experiences in a way 
that fails to take account of the variety of experiences that inhabit a mid- 
dle ground between the two extremes, and it doesn’t allow for the pos- 
sibility that there are sufficient family resemblances to bind cognitive and 
non-cognitive emotions together as a coherent group. The idea of a spec- 
trum or continuum may provide a more nuanced alternative to Griffiths’ 
approach. However, where Griffiths seems to me to be correct is that while 
Nussbaum is right to emphasize the place of judgement and cognition in 
some affective experience, to stress it in describing other experiences would 
be to over-intellectualize them and to underestimate their strongly physio- 
logical characteristics. 

Therefore, physiological and cognitive accounts of emotion are not mutu- 
ally exclusive (provided that we do not take them as referring to all affect- 
ive experiences), and both form an important corrective to the other. The 
remainder of this chapter will be concerned with the emotional experiences 
we would regard as (to a greater or lesser degree) cognitive and potentially 
intelligent, and which may be roughly associated with the affectiones of 
Augustine and Thomas discussed in Chapter 2, though it should be borne in 
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mind that not all affective experiences are as cognitive or potentially intel- 
ligent as the ones discussed here. 

One helpful approach to an understanding of the ways in which emotions 
might be intelligent is through a consideration of whether emotions are, in 
De Sousa’s terms, ‘objective’ or ‘subjective’. In the Euthyphro (as De Sousa 
interprets it), Plato asks whether we love something because it is lovable, or 
whether we call it lovable because we love it. The former is defined as the 
‘objective’ answer, because it implies that the emotion apprehends some- 
thing in the world that exists independently of our reaction to it. The latter 
is defined as the subjective answer, which implies that the properties that 
appear to evoke our emotions are in fact projections or shadows cast by the 
emotions themselves. The former view of emotions could be considered as 
ascribing intelligence to emotions, because it asserts that emotions are either 
based on, or even have as a component, a perception (accurate or erroneous) 
of a value in the world. The latter (the ‘subjective’) view of emotions could 
be seen as implying that emotions are not intelligent, because they neither 
reflect, nor provide us with, any information about the way the world actu- 
ally is. De Sousa thinks that, while some emotions are subjective (such as 
moods, because they don’t have a specific object), some others are objective. 
Notably, objective emotions don’t necessarily impart or reflect information 
about the real world since, like beliefs, they might be mistaken. Thus, for 
example, Elizabeth Bennet is open to the possibility of falling in love with 
Mr Wickham because she believes he is noble, forgiving and honest, whereas 
in fact he is dishonest, opportunistic and selfish. The important point here 
is that an emotion with an objective but mistaken basis is not the same as a 
subjective emotion. The former involves a misreading of evidence about the 
way the world actually is or the presentation of partial or faulty evidence, 
while the latter makes no attempt to read the way the world actually is 
at all. 

The question of whether emotions are objective and thus intelligent could 
helpfully be split into two further questions. First, can emotions be based 
on things in the world? Second, might intelligence be intrinsic to emotions, 
so that emotions actually help us to perceive some value in the world? The 
answer to the first question seems, quite clearly, to be ‘yes’. We may love 
someone because they embody some qualities we regard as good (whether 
these are qualities of intelligence, kindness, good looks, or whatever), and 
we might become happy when we believe that they reciprocate our feelings, 
or sad or jealous when provided with some indication that they don’t like us, 
or prefer someone else. Similarly, we can become angry because we perceive 
that someone really has wronged us in some respect, or fearful because we 
observe some threat to us. Thus, emotions can be intelligent and ‘objective’ 
in that they can be based on beliefs and perceptions about the way the world 
really is. 

The second question, about whether emotions might actually enable us to 
perceive something about the way the world really is, is far more difficult. 
I shall argue that we can still provide an affirmative answer, though this 
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will need careful definition and qualification. Wynn cites Gaita’s first-hand 
account of the contrasting way in which patients in a psychiatric ward were 
treated by both doctors and a nun, which illustrates how our moral under- 
standing (in this case, of the value of the patients) might be rooted in our 
emotional response as well as in more traditionally intellective, cognitive or 
propositionally held beliefs: 


The patients were judged to be incurable and they appeared to have irretrievably 
lost everything which gives meaning to our lives. They had no grounds for self- 
respect insofar as we connect that with self-esteem; or, none which could be based 
on qualities or achievements for which we could admire or congratulate them with- 
out condescension. ... A small number of psychiatrists did, however, work 
devotedly to improve their conditions. They spoke, against all appearances, of the 
inalienable dignity of even those patients. I admired them enormously . .. One day 
a nun came to the ward. In her middle years, only her vivacity made an impression 
on me until she talked to the patients. Then everything in her demeanour towards 
them — the way she spoke towards them, her facial expressions, the inflexions of her 
body — contrasted with and showed up the behaviour of those noble psychiatrists. 
She showed that they were, despite their best efforts, condescending, as I too had 
been. She thereby revealed that even such patients were, as the psychiatrists and I 
had sincerely and generously professed, the equals of those who wanted to help 
them; but she also revealed that in our hearts we did not believe this.** 


Gaita makes two claims here. First, that the nun’s behaviour towards the 
patients demonstrates the equality of the patients to their carers. Second, 
that despite their professing a belief in the patients’ equality, the nun reveals 
through a contrast with her own behaviour that the doctors do not believe 
in the equality of the patients ‘in their hearts’. These claims need careful 
consideration. Concerning the first, | am not sure that the nun’s behaviour 
reveals that the patients are the equals of the nun and psychiatrist; it seems 
to me that no epistemological status can be given to the nun’s behaviour with 
respect to the value of the patients, as her beliefs, regardless of the fact that 
they are affectively as well as intellectually held, might be mistaken. To use 
an analogy, I might deeply and personally be persuaded that pigs can fly, 
and live as though pigs can fly, launching them from the top of my roof in an 
attempt to help them realize their ability. However, my behaviour towards 
the pigs does not ‘prove’ that pigs can fly; similarly, the nun’s behaviour 
towards the patients does not prove that they the equals of anyone else, any 
more than the psychiatrists’ behaviour proves that they are not. 

What the account does helpfully highlight, which is implicit in the second 
point Gaita makes, is that there is (or at least can be) a distinction to be made 
between what people believe in the sense of assenting to a belief proposition- 
ally, and what they really believe ‘in their hearts’. According to Gaita, the 
psychiatrists assent to the belief that, despite the patients’ condition, the 
patients are valuable people. However, the actions of the nun reveal the real 
attitude of the psychiatrists: by virtue of a contrast, the nun shows that the 
psychiatrists’ belief does not penetrate their person in any way except as intel- 
lectual assent. Consequently, they do not ‘really’ understand or perceive the 
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patients’ value. While they assent intellectually to the idea that the patients 
are of equal value to themselves, the fact that this belief is not affectively 
toned or emotionally enriched prevents them from realizing this fully. Thus, 
the situation of the psychiatrists is rather like that of someone who assents to 
the proposition that God exists, without experiencing faith, or someone who 
assents to the proposition that all objects are drawn towards the earth with 
an equal and constant force, but for whom the proposition has no personal 
significance. Gaita’s point seems to me to be essentially correct. However, 
it seems simplistic in its current form in representing (i) intellectual assent 
or (ii) affectively toned intellectual assent as the only alternatives, thus cre- 
ating a dichotomy between the head (on the one hand) and the heart and 
the head (on the other). This fails to recognize that many human experi- 
ences will involve competing affectively toned beliefs of varying intensities, 
including but not limited to the propositional belief that the subject in fact 
claims to hold. For example, the psychiatrists might intellectually assent to 
the belief that the patients are their equals, and also hold that to be true in an 
affectively toned way, while also having the deep-rooted competing affect- 
ive conviction that human value is defined by certain societal norms (e.g. 
intellectual achievement), which mean that the patients are not in fact their 
equals. Thus, as with the example of Charles Ryder, contradicting cognitive 
and affective beliefs can be held to varying degrees at varying levels of the 
human psyche. 

With that qualification in mind, what is interesting about Gaita’s account 
for the current discussion is that it suggests that there are some instances in 
which emotional experience is not only based on real things in the world, 
but can actually enable us to know things in a way that we cannot know 
otherwise. The nun knows that the patients are valuable in a way that the 
psychiatrists do not because she believes it in a more thoroughly intellective- 
affectively integrated way (or, in colloquial terms, she believes it both with 
her ‘head’ and with her ‘heart’). The issue here is not that the nun’s emo- 
tional involvement means that she ‘knows’ the value of the patients while 
the psychiatrists do not (for, even if we agree with the extreme caricature 
that they oly assent to the belief intellectually, it nevertheless remains the 
case that they, like the nun, assent to the patients’ value). It is rather that the 
nun ‘knows’ the value of the patients in a way that the psychiatrists do not — 
and that this way of knowing has a greater level of understanding than that 
of the psychiatrists. Perhaps the most illuminating thing about this conclu- 
sion is that it means that there is a certain way of knowing or perceiving or 
believing that can be experienced through affective experience — and that 
cannot be experienced in any way except through affective experience. In 
other words, emotional experience may provide us with a unique and non- 
substitutable form of knowledge. 

This idea can be overlooked in academic discussion, which often priori- 
tizes theoretical knowledge over the emotional and experiential.*+ However, 
the idea is far from new in other areas of human discourse, and is frequently 
assumed in poetry and other forms of non-academic human discourse. 
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Religious language often takes it for granted. For example, Augustine’s 
exploration of faith through the Psalms speaks of the way in which God 
(like the sweetness of honey) can be known only through experience. Here, 
‘words’ become a byword for purely theoretical knowledge, and ‘taste’ for 
affectively toned or emotionally enriched experience: 


‘T shall look out for your name, because it is delightful.’ And to whom will you 
show its delights? Give me the palate to sense its delicacy. Praise honey as much as 
you like, overstate its sweetness with what words you can: a man who doesn’t know 
what honey is doesn’t know what you’re saying until he tastes it. So what does the 
psalm say when it invites you to try it? “Taste and see how sweet is the master.’ You 
don’t want to taste it and say ‘It’s delightful? How is it delightful?’ If you tasted it, 
you would find it in your own pleasure, not just in words, no more than you would 
find it in sprouting leaves — you could deserve to be shriveled up by the master’s 
curse like that fig tree. ‘Taste,’ he says, ‘and see how sweet is the master.’ Taste and 
see: you'll see, if you taste. But how will you prove it to a man who doesn’t taste it? 
By praising the delightfulness of the name of god. Whatever you say, it’s just words: 
taste is something else. The impious hear the words of his praise, but they don’t 
taste how sweet he is — only the blessed do that. 


So this author senses the sweetness of the name of God and wants to explain it and 
wants to demonstrate it, and he can’t find who to do it for. For the blessed don’t 
need to be shown, for they taste for themselves and they know. But the impious 
can’t sense what they won’t taste. So what does he do about the delightfulness of 
the name of god? He took himself away from the crowds of the impious: I will look 
out for, he says, your name, because it is delightful in the sight of your holy ones. 
Delightful is your name, but not in the sight of the impious: I know how sweet it is, 
but only to those who taste it.°° 


Augustine claims that only knowing about the sweetness of God in a theor- 
etical way is a greatly impoverished form of knowledge when compared to 
knowing God in an experiential way, just as hearing a description of the 
sweetness of honey doesn’t come close to tasting it. 

This point does not seem to be restricted to religious belief, but is also 
true of other areas of human experience. For example, compassion, as I shall 
argue, often reveals the object’s value. As Nussbaum puts it, ‘compassion 
itself is the eye through which people see the good and ill of others, and 
its full meaning. Without it, the abstract sight of the calculating intellect 
is blind.** Compassion may also help us to understand others and, in par- 
ticular, enable us to understand the emotions of others.°” Again, through 
anger we often appreciate and understand the wrongness of a person’s action 
because we feel anger in a way that someone who agrees that their action is 
wrong, but who is not emotionally involved, may not be able to appreciate 
or understand. Emotions like compassion and anger, then, reveal something 
both about value, and also what is salient. In Wynn’s terms, they help us to 
discern what is deserving of attention in a particular context, and how we 
structure our perceptual field.°* In Roberts’ terms, they are ‘a kind of eye for 
value and the import of situations, a mode of spiritual perception which may 
be deep and wise, or shallow and foolish’.°? 
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As we have already seen, from an Augustinian perspective, love can be 
described as the primary state or emotion, with all other emotions being 
secondary in the sense of derived from the subject’s love and dependent 
upon it (where love is conceived of as attraction or desire for unity with the 
beloved).°° If this is correct, then all emotions (including compassion and 
anger) are ultimately expressions of love. It is interesting in this respect that 
the relationship between love and knowledge has received particular atten- 
tion in the philosophical and theological literature. Put basically, love (it is 
argued) helps us to understand the value of the beloved in a more ‘real’ way 
than the way in which someone who does not love the same person might 
still agree to the proposition that they are valuable. Briimmer argues that we 
should not see love merely as the source of a certain kind of knowledge, but 
that it actually is that kind of knowledge. He goes on to argue that love is a 
very particular type of experiential knowledge, since 


To know someone . . . is to have fellowship with or to love that person. The antith- 
esis of this kind of knowledge is not ignorance but estrangement. Thus the stranger 
who says ‘I don’t know anyone around here’ is not ignorant but isolated.°! 


Likewise, Rousseau claims, in the context of someone’s inability to see their 
sufferings as like their own suffering, that ‘To see it without feeling it is not 
to know it’. 

If Briimmer and Rousseau are correct, we need to take emotional experi- 
ence seriously, not simply as a means to knowledge, but (on its own terms) as 
an essential dimension of it. This in turn requires that we move away from 
conceptions of knowledge that prioritize the theoretical and propositional, 
to ones that also incorporate the emotional and experiential.© 

This view of love (and other emotions) as a form of knowledge has often 
been overshadowed in part by the modern dichotomy between the head (as 
the seat of the intellect) and the heart (as the seat of feelings). In modern 
thought, the heart has come to have sentimental, arational overtones, and to 
be contrasted with the head, which has been associated with ‘hard’ rational- 
ism and intellect, even to the extent of people being characterized either as 
‘thinkers’ or ‘feelers’, or as ‘rational’ or ‘emotional’. This is at odds with the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, where the ‘heart’ is the source of intellectual 
as well as emotional (and physical, volitional and moral) energy.** Henri 
Nouwen expresses this concept of the ‘heart’ when he writes that: 


From the heart arise unknowable impulses as well as conscious feelings, moods and 
wishes. The heart, too, has its reasons and is the center of perception and under- 
standing. Finally, the heart is the seat of the will: it makes plans and comes to good 
decisions. Thus the heart is central and unifying organ of our personal life. 


If we take on board this understanding of the heart in place of the dichotomy 
between the heart and the head (and concomitant perception of the heart 
as the place of feelings divorced from intellect), it is more easy to see why 
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emotions can be regarded both as sources of certain types of knowledge, and 
as forms of knowledge in and of themselves. 

However, the idea that emotions reveal and even constitute types of know- 
ing raises the question of whether we should trust emotions as truthful, or 
whether they are deceptive about reality. Clearly there are times at which 
emotions can deceive us about the real world. For example, Sartre writes of 
the illogical arguments of anti-Semites who say things like ‘You see, there 
must be something about the Jews; they upset me physically’. Sartre con- 
tinues that 


This argument, which I have heard a hundred times, is worth examining. First of 
all, it derives from the logic of passion. For, really, now, can we imagine anyone’s 
saying seriously: “There must be something about tomatoes, for I have a horror of 
eating them’?* 


Sartre’s point is clearly correct, since we cannot simply deduce from our 
emotional reactions that certain things or people are good or evil. As with 
dislike of Jews and tomatoes, emotions can tell us more about the subject 
than about the object. Given that, how can we discern between instances of 
emotion that are revelatory and instances that are deceptive or misleading? 

Wynn suggests two criteria for the epistemological reliability of emotion. 
First, there should be no difficulty with the [emotional] experience itself or 
its context; in Nussbaum’s terms, with its context, history and relationship 
to other feelings and actions.®* For the emotion to be epistemologically reli- 
able it must be part of the narrative structure of the subject’s life. To develop 
this further, the emotion must be consistent with the person’s life and char- 
acter as a whole, and not an incongruous or ‘out of character’? phenomenon 
that suggests that the subject is emotionally unstable and that something 
different is actually going on ‘beneath the surface’. If something different is 
going on beneath the surface then, in a sense, the ‘evidence’ has been tam- 
pered with or made faulty. The values the subject appears to reveal about the 
world are not the values that would actually be revealed if the observer had 
all the facts, and we would need to know what was going on at the deeper 
level of the subject in order to ascertain what sorts of values their emotions 
really conveyed. In the example of the nun, Wynn argues that in Gaita’s 
account of the event the nun satisfies this criterion: 


Her experience is not merely isolated, but integrated with her epistemic commit- 
ments in other respects: since this kind of sensitivity is grounded in her character, 
the experience fits with experiences she has had at other times, and it is consistent 
with her use of the language of divine parental love in her prayers.°” 


The second criterion for judging the epistemological reliability of an 
emotional or affectively toned experience concerns how one evaluates the 
emotional experience epistemologically when that which it reveals conflicts 
with the information disclosed by other sources or media which have as 
much or more claim to reliability. What happens when the value of an object 
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as suggested by my emotional response conflicts with the value of an object 
suggested by phenomena such as empirical evidence? In the case of Gaita’s 
account, Wynn appeals to the fact that, apart from the example of people 
like the nun who perceive the (real or imaginary) value of each person, we 
have no independent source for ascertaining the value of persons, or the 
quality of ‘humanity’. In other words, the emotional experience ought to 
be believed because we have no other basis for evaluation. In general terms, 
I think it would be difficult to make any hard-and-fast rules about whether 
emotionally enriched beliefs ought or ought not to take priority over non- 
affective beliefs, though perhaps the ideal to be sought for is the integration 
of rationality and affection so that the two can inform each other. This 
happens at an ‘instinctive’ and subconscious level anyway (such as when, as 
Wynn puts it, emotional feelings highlight what deserves attention in a given 
context of choice), but perhaps also through the long-term cultivation of 
modes of discernment that bring together both the affective and the strongly 
logical and analytical. 

This discussion suggests that there are at least some emotions, or rather, 
some instantiations of emotion, that are intelligent, in the sense that they are 
potentially revelatory of value and of things about the world. This does not, 
of course, mean that all emotions (or all instantiations of emotion) have epis- 
temological value or are intelligent. What it does tell us is that some instan- 
tiations of emotion are not only epistemologically rooted in truths about the 
world, but that they also reveal truths about the world such that we could 
not know these things in the same way if we did not have emotions. It doesn’t 
suggest that emotions can add to our existing body of propositional know- 
ledge, but it suggests that there are other kinds of knowledge that are at least 
as important and that can only be ascertained through emotional experi- 
ence. This may be crucial for the debate about divine impassibility, for if 
there is a certain type of knowledge that is only accessible through emotion- 
ally enriched experience, then it means that, like us, there is a certain type of 
knowledge God can only have if he experiences the world emotionally. 

So, what kinds of emotional experience are intelligent and revelatory of 
value? And are there kinds of emotional experience we might not want to 
attribute to God? I do not think that we can ascribe intelligence to some 
emotion types® and not others — for instance, we would not want to say that 
love is always intelligent and anger always deceptive, for there are surely 
instances in which love is ‘blind’, and instances in which the response of 
anger reveals a real wrong or offence to the injured party. Rather, I sug- 
gest, there are some instances in which most emotions are intelligent and 
potentially revelatory, and other instances in which we may well distrust 
the emotion and suspect it to be misleading. Theologically, we would want 
to say that God has emotional experiences that are intelligent and revela- 
tory of value, rather than ones that are misleading or deceptive. What fol- 
lows, therefore, is a discussion of several emotions, in which I shall consider 
whether and to what extent and in what ways these specific emotion types 
can be intelligent, and in what ways deceptive. 
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The three emotion types I shall examine are compassion, jealousy and 
anger. I choose these three emotions for two reasons. First, all three have 
been attributed to God, both in the Bible and in (some) later Christian 
thought. Second, all three can be argued to be (at least potentially) rooted in 
love, which is, in Christian theology, considered the first-order divine emo- 
tion or attitude (i.e. the emotion or attitude upon which all other divine emo- 
tions/attitudes depend).”? Consequently, the relationship of these emotions 
to love will be a primary consideration. Among the other questions I shall 
ask are, in what respects are these emotions intelligent and revelatory of 
value? Concomitantly, is it appropriate to attribute these emotions to God? 
Conversely, in what way might these emotions be deceptive or misleading of 
value? If they can be deceptive or misleading, would we want to qualify our 
attribution of them to God, and in what ways? 


CHAPTER 4 


COMPASSION 


Compassion is the basis of all morality. 
Schopenhauer 


Linguistically, compassion is ‘suffering with’ or ‘feeling with’! someone. 
Compassion is thus not pity (since suffering with someone is different to 
feeling sorry for them), nor is it benevolence, which is a good will towards 
someone without (necessarily) suffering with them. The novelist Milan 
Kundera notes the distinction between feeling with and pitying someone, 
arguing that in languages derived from Latin compassion often has over- 
tones of pity and thus condescension, and that we ought to be wary of seeing 
this kind of compassion as rooted in love: 


In languages that derive from Latin, ‘compassion’ means: we cannot look on coolly 
as others suffer; or, we sympathize with those who suffer. Another word with 
approximately the same meaning, ‘pity’, . . . connotes a certain condescension 
towards the sufferer. ‘To take pity on a woman’ means that we are better off than 
she, that we stoop to her level, lower ourselves. 


That is why the word ‘compassion’ generally inspires suspicion; it designates what 
is considered an inferior, second-rate sentiment that has little to do with love. To 
love someone out of compassion means not really to love.? 


Whether we concur with Kundera’s etymological and linguistic claim is not 
important for our purposes. What is important is that it is precisely the kind 
of emotional experience that is labelled ‘compassion’ in the English transla- 
tion of Kundera’s work, and which compassion undoubtedly often connotes, 
that we would want to exclude from the divine life, since this sort of experi- 
ence has everything to do with condescension and, as Kundera observes, 
nothing to do with love. Should we, therefore, exclude the emotion of com- 
passion from the divine life on moral grounds, because it does not spring 
from love, before we even begin to consider whether compassion might be 
appropriate to God on the basis of its revelatory or epistemological value? 
Or might there be another kind of compassion that carries the same idea of 
feeling with someone, without the implications of pity and condescension? 
Kundera observes that there is a group of words (though there seems to be 
no equivalent for them in English) that connotes the idea of ‘feeling with’, 
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but which is to do with co-feeling or ‘emotional telepathy’, and is devoid of 
pity and condescension: 


In languages that form the word ‘compassion’ not from the root ‘suffering’ but 
from the root ‘feeling’, the word is used in approximately the same way, but to 
contend that it designates a bad or inferior sentiment is difficult. The secret strength 
of its etymology floods the word with another light and gives it a broader meaning: 
to have compassion (co-feeling) means not only to be able to live with other’s mis- 
fortune but also to feel with him any emotion — joy, anxiety, happiness, pain. This 
kind of compassion (in the sense of soucit, wspdtczucie, Mitgefiihl, medkansla) 
therefore signifies the maximal capacity of affective imagination, the art of emo- 
tional telepathy. In the hierarchy of sentiments, then, it is supreme.* 


Since there is no equivalent to these words in English, I shall continue to 
use the word ‘compassion’ to mean ‘feeling with’, but shall understand this 
emotional experience in Kundera’s non-Latinate sense; that is, as distinct 
from the experience of condescension that we may well find in instances of 
pity. Compassion in the narrower sense of ‘suffering with’ (as distinct from 
the broader sense of feeling a range of emotions with) is of particular import- 
ance to Christian theology, since suffering has often had a central place, and 
yet suffering with humanity has traditionally been something that has been 
excluded as a possibility from God in Godself. For this reason, while encom- 
passing the notion of empathetically sharing the emotions (of whatever kind) 
with other people, the focus of this discussion of the possibility of divine 
compassion will be on the idea of compassion as ‘suffering with’. 

Ben-Ze’ev notes several important differences between compassion and 
pity that are relevant to a discussion of the divine emotional life. First, com- 
passion is typical of situations in which the subject is close to the object, 
whereas pity is typical of situations in which the subject does not have a close 
relationship with the object: 


The father of a retarded child may be angry at his son’s misfortune or feel ashamed 
of him, but his emotion will not be that of pity. The father’s attitude would not be 
that of detachment from an inferior creature, but rather that which emphasizes the 
son’s human attributes and involves helping him as much as possible. His attitude 
will be that of compassion.‘ 


Underlying the distinction between compassion as typical of close relations 
and pity as typical of distant relations (or non-relatedness) is the idea that 
compassion is rooted in the subject’s personal involvement with the object 
whereas, in pity, the subject remains not entirely, but rather more, person- 
ally detached. Theologically, conceiving God’s relationship with the world as 
compassionate is more consonant with metaphors of God as closely related 
to us (father, lover, friend), whereas regarding God’s relationship with the 
world as involving pity conjures up images of God as more distantly related 
(master, judge). 

A second difference Ben-Ze’ev notes between compassion and pity is that 
‘compassion involves a willingness to become personally involved, while pity 
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usually does not’.© Therefore, compassion differs from pity in being self- 
sacrificial in that compassion incorporates real help in which personal 
resources are expended.® Applying this to divine emotionality, a view of 
God as compassionate is more likely to emphasize self-sacrificial models of 
God’s relationship with the world (e.g. kenotic views of incarnation; the idea 
of God giving up something or suffering on the cross), whereas construing 
God’s relationship with the world as involving pity is likely to lead us to 
emphasize God’s self-sufficiency and invulnerability (e.g. Platonic emana- 
tionist models of creation; Athanasian christology). 

A third, related difference is that in compassion the subject is actively dis- 
contented with the situation, while pity ‘typically includes a kind of acceptance 
of the present situation’.’” Consequently, seeing God’s relationship with the 
world as characterized by compassion naturally resonates with the idea that 
God is (whether directly or indirectly) active in the world in seeking to make 
it better (e.g. the notion of the Kingdom of God according to ‘social Gospel’ 
theology; Liberation Theology), whereas interpreting God’s relationship with 
the world as involving pity favours views of God as not actively involved in 
improving conditions of suffering in the world (e.g. the Augustinian inter- 
pretation of the Fall according to which suffering is a punishment for human 
sin), and errs towards other-world eschatologies (e.g. heaven and hell). 

None of these ways of construing God’s relationship with the world can 
be preferred on the basis of consonance with Christian tradition, since they 
all have precedents in either scripture or post-biblical Christian theology. 
However, it is worth observing the ways in which ascribing either compas- 
sion or pity to God affect and are affected by broader theological themes. 

Returning to the philosophical discussion of compassion, it is noteworthy 
that Kundera’s descriptions of co-feeling, affective imagination and the art 
of emotional telepathy recall descriptions of empathy: the mechanism by 
which we imaginatively construct the feelings of others, and therefore are 
able to put ourselves in their shoes. The close relationship between com- 
passion (as ‘feeling with’) and empathy (as the imaginative reconstruction 
of another’s feelings) is often highlighted in the literature on the topic. For 
example, Lawrence Blum writes that compassion is 


a complex emotional attitude toward another, characteristically involving imagina- 
tive dwelling on the condition of the other person. ... Characteristically, ... 
compassion requires the disposition to perform beneficent actions, and to perform 
them because the agent has had a sort of imaginative reconstruction of someone’s 
condition.§ 


This link between compassion and empathy or imaginative reconstruction 
seems to be generally true, but perhaps shouldn’t be taken as absolute, since 
empathy does not seem to entail compassion. This is shown by the fact that 
a torturer or cruel person might imaginatively reconstruct the experiences 
of her victim in order to take pleasure in their suffering or to design worse 
tortures, in which case the subject experiences empathy without compas- 
sion. Nussbaum and Ben-Ze’ev both argue that, conversely, compassion 
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does not entail empathy since we might feel compassion for someone who 
feels entirely happy. For example, someone might feel compassion towards a 
schizophrenic or Alzheimer’s patient even though the patient is quite happy 
with his delusional or forgetful state, in which case the subject experiences 
compassion without empathy.’ However, I think that this experience is neces- 
sarily not compassion since it does not involve the ‘feeling with’ that is at the 
root of compassion. Therefore, compassion must always involve empathy, 
and without empathy it ceases to be compassion and becomes something 
else (such as pity). 

A related question concerns the extent to which compassion as ‘co-feeling’ 
is actually possible: is it ever really possible to experience the experiences 
of the other as the other experiences them? Diana Fritz Cates argues that 
both bodily and passional feelings are shared by the subject and object in 
compassion, even reporting feeling a bodily experience that is qualitatively 
or descriptively the ‘same’ as her toddler’s when her toddler skins her knees 
on a pavement. She describes her experience as follows: 


... when I see my toddler daughter Hannah run, trip, tumble, and badly skin her 
knees on the sidewalk, I sometimes feel in compassion’s complacency that my own 
knees hurt, at first with the sharp sensation of skinning, and then with a dull ache. 
Part of what I feel in my knees might result from a spontaneous recalling of an 
earlier experience of skinning my own knees, a recalling that brings to mind and to 
knees a memory of felt sensation. Part of what I feel might be more directly a result 
of imagining my present self to be skinning my own knees alongside of Hannah, an 
imagining that elicits a corresponding sensation. Part of what I feel might be a 
result of imagining vividly what Hannah is feeling in her knees and finding that my 
imagining causes pain in my knees, just as the actual skinning causes pain in 
Hannah’s knees.'° 


Such experiences do not seem to be limited to Cates’ relationship with her 
daughter, since she reports a similar shared bodily experience with a dis- 
traught intimate friend.'' The compassionate experience, argues Cates, is 
descriptively the same as the primary experience, and that makes the two 
people ‘one’ with each other, where ‘one’ means more than merely ‘like’ each 
other, but less than ‘identical’. 

However, experiences such as the one Cates describes are, I think, not 
common to most people, and so we should be sceptical of the claim that 
most instances of compassion involve ‘feeling with’ in this strong sense 
of feeling what the other person feels. Even if we can, through empathy, 
imaginatively reconstruct the experiences of the other accurately (and most 
of the time this will only ever be partial or approximate), the experiences of 
the other remain, first and foremost, the experiences of the other, and are 
only experienced by the self in a secondary and derived way. If we ceased to 
experience them as the experiences of the other then our awareness of the 
distinction between the self and the other (that Iam me, and not my friend) 
would be lost, and so the experience of compassion would in fact be a delu- 
sory one (I would have come to see myself not as me, but as my friend). 
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As Nussbaum points out (against much of the compassion literature), if 
one were to identify with the other such that one experienced their pain 
as though it were one’s own pain, it wouldn’t be compassion, because one 
would have failed to experience the pain of the other as other. Therefore, 
as Edith Stein has it, in compassion we know the suffering of the other sec- 
ondarily, and it does not become our suffering; ours remains a ‘suffering 
with’. In general, then, it seems that the closest we can get to in compas- 
sion is the painful!’ experience of another’s pain, usually involving (but 
not constituting) a roughly accurate imaginative reconstruction of what the 
experience must be like for them. 

Definitions of compassion tend to focus on the experience of the subject 
at a fixed point in time, but the concept of a narrative or broader time-frame 
sheds further light on the way in which sharing the feelings of another is, 
and the way in which it is not, possible. In particular, the idea of a narra- 
tive or time-frame is crucial in showing how we can engage deeply with the 
feelings of the other while also retaining a sense of our own identity. In this, 
compassion with respect to real-life events has some overlapping features 
with the way in which we engage with a work of fiction such as a novel or a 
film. When we read a book, provided that it is a good one, we are drawn into 
the thoughts and feelings of the character or characters within it. We may 
experience a sense of suffering when they suffer, or a sense of jubilance when 
something good happens to them. Likewise, when we watch a film, we often 
respond to the things that happen to the characters on the screen: we are 
frightened by the things that threaten them, experience desire in response to 
the things that arouse them,'* or become saddened by the things that sadden 
them. Notably, while we are engaging with the book or film in this way, our 
own sense of self-awareness is likely to be suspended, not because we have 
lost it altogether, but because we are focused on the other. 

Compassion in a real-world context is of course different to the ‘feelings 
with’ we undergo when watching a film or reading a book. On the one hand, 
this is because we recognize that the suffering is real and not fictional, and 
so are likely to experience the feelings more intensely. On the other hand, it 
is because we have to do a greater amount of imaginative reconstruction for 
ourselves: the situation and feelings of the other are usually not as ‘forceful’ or 
‘obvious’ as they are made to be in a visual or literary construct.'’ However, 
the two are alike in terms of the dialectic between self and other over time. 
Before we watch a film, or hear of a friend’s sufferings, we clearly inhabit 
our own world and not the world of the other (T1). While we watch a film, 
or listen to our friend and imagine his experiences (T2), we partly emerge 
ourselves in the experiences of the other, while also retaining (to a greater 
or lesser extent) a sense that the other person is another person and not our- 
selves. Perhaps the most important characteristic of our experience at T2 is 
focus: while we are imaginatively engaged in the experience of the other, it is 
not that we lose our sense of self altogether, but rather that our attention is on 
their experience, and not on our own. However, our experience during T2 
is also different from the experience of the other, because we know that our 
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intense awareness of the suffering is only temporary, whereas the intensity 
of their awareness is ongoing. In other words, we are aware that the film 
is only two hours long, or that we can only give two hours of our time to 
our friend, before we have to return home in order to resume our everyday 
lives (perhaps engaging in other duties or responsibilities such as accomplish- 
ing the tasks inherent in our job, making supper for our children, or ring- 
ing or visiting an elderly relative who is dependent upon us). Therefore, we 
may emerge ourselves imaginatively into the world of the other, but this is 
only ever temporary, and not permanent, and our awareness of this fact (at 
T2) naturally means that the experience is partially, rather than absolutely, 
the same as the one who suffers. Finally, once we have emerged ourselves in 
the experience of the other (by reading the book or feeling compassion for 
the friend), we return to our everyday lives (T3), though, if we have engaged 
with the other person (or film/book) deeply rather than superficially, we are 
likely to return to our everyday lives as ‘older’ people, having a new, and 
affectively toned, awareness of a certain sort of experience, and with the 
ability (or susceptibility) to tap into that awareness at future points. This 
‘tapping into’ is also likely to differ from the sufferer’s own experience of 
their suffering, since it is likely to contain a higher level of volition than is 
possible for the person who finds herself directly on the receiving end of 
whatever experience of suffering she is undergoing. 

This narratival account of compassion is more helpful than a fixed-point 
account of compassion, I suggest, because it highlights the ways in which 
we experience the sufferings of the other (i.e. by an imaginative emergence 
into their world in which they become, for a time, our primary focus). It 
also emphasizes the ways in which we do not experience the sufferings of 
the other in four respects: first, because our imaginative emergence is tem- 
porary rather than long-term or permanent; second, because we are aware 
of the temporary nature of our emergence even while we experience it; third, 
because our self-awareness is suspended through a shift of focus rather than 
lost entirely; fourth, because our imaginative emergence is more volitional 
than that of the person for and with whom compassion is felt. A narratival 
account highlights the way in which the experience of suffering by the sub- 
ject of compassion differs from that of the object of it. 

If, as I have followed Nussbaum in arguing, (at least some) emotions are 
beliefs or judgements, it makes sense to ask what beliefs or judgements com- 
passion is. Aristotle sees compassion as having three cognitive elements, each 
of which is necessary, and which, taken together, seem to be sufficient for 
compassion: 


(i) The belief (or appraisal) that the suffering is serious rather than trivial 

(ii) The belief (or appraisal) that the person does not deserve the suffering 
that has befallen them 

(iii) The belief (or appraisal) that the possibilities of the subject (the person 
who experiences compassion) are similar to those of the object (the per- 
son for whom compassion is felt)!* 
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The first element involves the idea that compassion is concerned with value, 
and involves the recognition that the situation matters for the object’s flour- 
ishing. We don’t feel compassion for people whose misfortunes we deem to 
be trivial. Aristotle expresses this feature of compassion by saying that, in 
the subject’s judgement, compassion must have ‘size’.'? Nussbaum points out 
that the judgement that the suffering has ‘size’ must pertain to the subject 
but need not pertain to the object. This is because, as Nussbaum puts it: 


people’s judgments about what is happening to them can go wrong in many ways. 
Suffering and deprivation are usually not ennobling or educative; they more often 
brutalize or corrupt perception. In particular, they often produce adaptive responses 
that deny the importance of the suffering; this is especially likely to be so when the 
deprivation is connected to oppression and hierarchy, and taught as proper through 
religious and cultural practices.*° 


Of course, it may equally be the case that the subject is wrong about what is 
going on (perhaps as a result of misunderstanding the situation, or imposing 
an inappropriate theory of human life upon it). Therefore, the fact that a 
response is compassionate is no guarantee that the situation has been per- 
ceived correctly. 

Aristotle’s second condition of compassion concerns fault: 


Insofar as we believe that a person has come to grief through his or her own fault, 
we will blame and reproach, rather than having compassion. Insofar as we do feel 
compassion, it is either because we believe the person to be without blame for her 
plight or because, though there is an element of fault, we believe that her suffering 
is out of proportion to the fault. Compassion then addresses itself to the nonblame- 
worthy increment.”! 


One might, claims Nussbaum, have compassion for people for harms they 
cause to themselves (through action or negligence) but this requires either 
that one see the suffering as out of proportion to the fault or else view the 
bad character or negligence as the product of forces outside the person’s 
control. To illustrate this, Nussbaum cites Candace Clark’s study of con- 
temporary US attitudes, in which Clark’s subjects report feeling sympathy 
only for plights caused by ‘bad luck’ or ‘victimization by forces beyond a 
person’s control’ where a plight is unlucky when it is not the result of a 
person’s wilfulness, malfeasance, negligence, risk taking, or in some way 
‘bringing it on him or herself’.?* Clark argues that Americans tend not to be 
tolerant of ambiguity, but to prefer either/or explanations that attribute suf- 
fering either to chance/luck/fate, or else to responsibility and blame. For this 
reason, argues Clark, Americans are less ready than Europeans to judge that 
poverty is bad luck, given the underlying belief that initiative and hard work 
result in economic prosperity. Perhaps more surprisingly, Americans often 
do not judge sexual assault as a ‘plight’ since, while they see it as a wrongful 
act against a woman, they also retain beliefs that women ‘bring it on them- 
selves’.?> This illustrates the way in which people withhold compassion if 
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they see the sufferer as blameworthy. Compassion, claims Nussbaum, comes 
into play only when the suffering is regarded not to be the object’s fault, 
is deemed disproportionately high to the object’s culpability, or is thought 
not ‘really’ to be the object’s fault (e.g. there are responsibility-mitigating 
circumstances at play, such as a difficult upbringing or a mental illness that 
prevent the person from behaving well). Thus, people will often try (rightly 
or wrongly) to excuse the wrongdoing of the person for whom they feel com- 
passion (‘It wasn’t his fault; he was under the thrall of that dreadful woman 
at the time’; ‘Of course, given the circumstances of her own upbringing, it 
wasn’t her fault that she acted that way’; ‘She can hardly be held respon- 
sible for something committed while she was suffering from a psychotic 
episode’). 

However, Aristotle and Nussbaum’s account, I suggest, overlooks the 
possibility that people may feel compassion, not because they feel that the 
wrong done was excusable (as in the above examples), but because they 
feel that the wrong is understandable (but not excusable). The difference 
between the two attitudes is that, in understanding, the subject simply seeks 
to understand why the object has behaved why they have, while, in excus- 
ing, the subject seeks to understand why the object has behaved as they have, 
and also tries to find a way to explain (to herself or to others) the way in 
which properly understanding the situation shows that it is not the object’s 
fault. The distinction is crucial since, if a wrong is considered to be under- 
standable but not excusable, it is nevertheless still regarded as the object’s 
fault. If 1 am correct that someone may combine understanding with a com- 
passionate response to someone’s (deserved) misfortune, but without trying 
to excuse what they have done, then Aristotle and Nussbaum are wrong to 
make the belief that the object does not deserve their suffering necessary to 
compassion. 

In understanding, there need not be an appeal to special responsibility- 
mitigating circumstances, though the understanding subject is likely to 
recognize other, non-mitigating circumstances (such as the universally 
experienced pressures of human life and shared human fallibility). The 
basis of compassionate understanding in humans is the recognition that 
the suffering person, though culpable, is nevertheless ‘like me’, and that the 
subject should not, or does not need to, create a distance between herself 
and the object on account of the wrong the object has done. Furthermore, 
approaching the world compassionately involves seeking to see others as 
like us, regardless of their circumstances or personal history. Ben-Ze’ev 
makes a similar point when he says: ‘Compassion requires us to transcend 
different types of disparity and assume equality with regard to common 
humanity. Our evaluative perspective with compassion stems from basic 
similarity with the other.’** In human compassion, the psychological mech- 
anism used to create the sense that the culpable object of compassion is ‘like 
us’ often involves a recognition either of our own fallibility or culpability 
(or both), and, arguably, a sense of self-acceptance and/or (divine or other) 
forgiveness.”° 
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A version of this idea is suggested in Luke’s Gospel in the parable of the 
moneylender and in the concluding phrase that ‘whoever has been forgiven 
loves little’.*° Here, the idea seems to be that the recognition of one’s own 
culpability, along with the acceptance of (presumably but not necessar- 
ily divine) forgiveness, allows the subject to be more loving (and so more 
compassionate) to others. A similar idea is suggested in The Name of the 
Rose, when the young novice Adso confesses to his elderly mentor, Brother 
William, that he has slept with a peasant girl. Brother William’s response 
includes the reflection that Adso’s experience of (what is considered by both 
men to be) wrongdoing, might actually be turned to a good use, in so far 
as one day it might allow Adso to ‘be indulgent and understanding with the 
sinners he will counsel and console’.”’ In both cases, the implication seems 
to be that the question of culpability becomes irrelevant to compassion; the 
subject is able to experience compassion for the person who suffers because, 
through awareness and acceptance of her own fallibility, she understands 
and identifies with the person who has done wrong and who suffers because 
of it. Therefore, I suggest (pace Nussbaum), while it is generally true that 
compassion is accompanied by the evaluation that the sufferer is not respon- 
sible for the harm that has befallen them, there are important exceptions 
to this claim. For instance, in humans, awareness and acceptance of one’s 
own fallibility may allow compassion even in situations in which the object 
clearly is responsible for the ill that has befallen them. 

The third condition of compassion, on Aristotle’s account, is the judge- 
ment of similar possibility: compassion concerns those misfortunes ‘which 
the person himself might suffer, either himself or one of his loved ones’.?8 
An awareness of one’s own weakness and vulnerability is, claims Aristotle, 
a necessary condition of compassion. This raises the question of demarca- 
tion (i.e. which kinds of creatures do I share similar possibilities with and 
which not?), but this question is ameliorated by Aristotle’s suggestion that 
the similarities should not be to the subject’s own possibilities alone, but 
also to those of her loved ones (thus allowing for the inclusion at least of 
different ages and sexes). However, as Nussbaum points out, in reality ‘All 
kinds of social barriers — of class, religion, ethnicity, gender, sexual orienta- 
tion — prove recalcitrant to the imagination, and this recalcitrance impedes 
emotion.’”? 

Nussbaum departs from Aristotle’s contention that compassion entails 
the judgement of similar possibility, arguing instead that compassion entails 
eudaimonistic judgement (i.e. the judgement that ‘this person, or creature, 
is a significant element in my scheme of goals and projects, an end whose 
good is to be promoted”’), of which the judgement of similar possibility is a 
non-necessary, but usually very important, part. In other words, Nussbaum 
argues that the judgement of similar possibility may not be really necessary 
to compassion, but that it simply usually accompanies compassion because 
of the limitations of human understanding and imagination. Humans need 
some point of reference in closer proximity than (for example) an impover- 
ished person on television, and they can attain this by imagining themselves 
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or someone they know suffering in a similar situation. The underlying rea- 
son for Aristotle’s condition of similar possibility is that the pain of another 
will be an object of my concern if and only if I acknowledge some sort of 
commonality between myself and the other, which enables me to understand 
what it would be like for me to experience similar pain. However, Nussbaum 
claims that the judgement of similar possibility is not the only route to this 
kind of understanding. Interestingly for the subject of this book, the ques- 
tion of whether the judgement of similar possibility is really necessary to 
compassion is explored via the question of whether a divine or perfect being 
could experience compassion, and what compassion would entail in such a 
case: 


Frequently, in the classical tradition, the gods are depicted as obtuse and lacking in 
compassion; this lack is connected to their lack of vulnerability. To a being who 
cannot feel more than temporary or trivial discomfort, the appalling suffering of 
Heracles will be hard to see correctly. But gods (and godlike humans) sometimes do 
have compassion: Zeus weeps for the death of Sarpedon; the Christian god feels 
ceaseless compassion for the errors and sufferings of mortals; the Buddhist who has 
successfully escaped from personal vulnerability and pain experiences compassion 
for the sufferings of those still fettered. Such cases are tricky to estimate: for usu- 
ally in one or another way they do after all fulfil Aristotle’s requirement that the 
person acknowledge similar vulnerability, ‘either himself or one of his loved ones’. 
In pitying Sarpedon, Zeus pities his own son, for whom he also grieves; this per- 
sonal vulnerability gives him a basis for more general pity of those dead in the war. 
The Christian god is vulnerable in a similar way, suffering agony and death both in 
his own person and in the person of his son. The bodhisattva has experienced the 
ills that he pities, even if by now he no longer expects to do so. Furthermore, the 
attachment to the concerns of the suffering person is itself a form of vulnerability: 
so a god, in allowing himself to be so attached, renders himself to a degree needy 
and non-self-sufficient, and thus similar to mortals. Religious conceptions such as 
those of Epicureanism, Stoicism and Platonism, which imagine the godlike condi- 
tion as strictly self-sufficient, also deny compassion to the godlike.*! 


What is really at issue here, Nussbaum argues, is not the judgement of simi- 
lar possibility, but eudaimonistic judgement; that is, the judgement that the 
object of my emotions, and her own scheme of goals and ends, are a signifi- 
cant part of my own scheme of goals and ends. The subject then takes the 
object’s suffering as detracting from her own flourishing and, therefore, in 
compassion, actually makes herself vulnerable in the other person. That 
may include the judgement of similar possibility, though it needn’t, since: 


A truly omniscient deity ought to know the significance of human suffering with- 
out thinking of its own risks or bad prospects, and a truly loving deity will be 
intensely concerned for the ills befalling mortals without having to think of more 
personal loss or risk. (For such a deity, all humans are already children or loved 
ones, part of it scheme of goals and ends.) But human beings have difficulty attach- 
ing others to themselves except through thoughts about what is already of concern 
to them. Imagining one’s own similar possibilities aids the extension of one’s own 
eudaimonistic imagination.** 
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The judgement of similar possibility, is, therefore, basically a psychological 
mechanism to allow beings with imperfect understanding and imagination 
to bridge the gap between their own goals and the eudaimonistic judgement 
that others (even distant others) are somehow important to their own scheme 
of goals and projects.** 

Noteworthy in terms of our discussion of divine passibility is the fact that 
both judgement of similar possibility and eudaimonistic judgement entail 
that the subject is vulnerable — in the former, because she (or her loved ones) 
may ‘really’ suffer the same fate as the object; in the latter, because the sub- 
ject makes herself vulnerable in the other person. As far as Nussbaum is 
concerned, the jury seems to be out on whether the Christian God would 
experience compassion through the judgement of similar possibility (perhaps 
because of the incarnation, but also because humans are considered to be 
among the ‘loved ones’ to whom Aristotle says that the judgement of similar 
possibility can be extended) or, more generally, eudaimonistic judgement (in 
which God makes herself vulnerable to the experience of other people’s suf- 
ferings by regarding these as important to her own ‘flourishing’ or scheme 
of goals and ends). However, because of Aristotle’s qualification that the 
judgement of similar possibility can include the possibilities of loved ones 
(who, because loved, are important to the subject’s own flourishing, or to the 
subject’s own scheme of goals and ends) perhaps, in the case of God, there is 
no difference between the judgement of similar possibility and eudaimonistic 
judgement. For God to be compassionate, it would be necessary for God to 
experience eudaimonistic judgement, which would also be the judgement of 
similar possibility in connection to God’s loved ones (creation). In God’s case, 
then, eudaimonistic judgement is the judgement of similar possibility (where 
‘similar possibility’) includes loved ones, since God’s loved ones include 
the whole of humanity rather than just some elements of it. For imperfect 
humans, on the other hand, the difference between judgement of similar 
possibility and eudaimonistic judgement is important, since, if we can only 
experience compassion in relation to beings who go through the same sorts 
of suffering as we or our loved ones are susceptible to, the things for which 
and people towards whom we can experience compassion are limited. 

Compassion is a particularly interesting example for our discussion of 
whether emotions can be intelligent and revelatory since Greco-Roman philo- 
sophical traditions, and (deriving from these) some early Christian theology, 
as well as some early modern philosophers such as Kant and Spinoza, have 
held that compassion should be discouraged because it tends to be irrational 
and to make us behave misanthropically rather than benevolently. This 
anti-compassion tradition has been matched by an equally vehement pro- 
compassion tradition, both within and without the Christian — and, surpris- 
ingly, Stoic — traditions. As Nussbaum remarks: 


Compassion is controversial. For about twenty-five hundred years it has found both 
ardent defenders, who consider it to be the bedrock of the ethical life, and equally 
determined opponents, who denounce it as ‘irrational’ and a bad guide to action.* 
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The anti-compassion tradition holds that compassion is not intelligent, 
revelatory and epistemologically valuable, but deceptive, misleading and 
irrational. I shall now look closely at why compassion has been considered to 
be irrational and deceptive, for if irrationality and deceptiveness are intrinsic 
to compassion, compassion would be incompatible with divine omniscience. 
I shall argue that compassion can be misleading and deceptive but is not nec- 
essarily so. I shall then examine the instances and ways in which compassion 
can be deceptive and misleading, and so begin to qualify the attribution of 
compassion to the divine life, suggesting that some instances of compassion 
might be experienced by God, while others would be inappropriate or super- 
fluous. I will then go on to discuss ways in which compassion contributes to 
our intelligence, and consider whether and to what extent these constitute 
positive reasons for attributing compassion to God. In taking this approach, 
I hope to come to a fuller understanding of the sorts of emotional experience 
that would be appropriate, and the sorts that would be inappropriate, to a 
wise, omnipotent and intelligent God. 

One objection the anti-compassion tradition has levelled against compas- 
sionate emotional experience is that compassion does not respect the dignity 
of the human person; in this respect, blame, rather than sympathy,** is a 
more respectful response to a person’s bad fortune. Nussbaum notes that the 
Socratic idea that compassion is unworthy of the dignity of both giver and 
recipient gave rise to the Stoic belief that to treat someone with compassion is 
to treat them as a victim or subordinate rather than as a dignified person.*’ I 
think that an answer to this objection might be made by an appeal to the dis- 
tinction we developed from Kundera between a condescending ‘feeling for’ 
and an empathetic ‘feeling with’. Sympathy might fail to appreciate the dig- 
nity of the human person if it is the sort of condescending pity that Kundera 
notes has nothing in common with love, but if it is the sort of compassion 
that allows us to share the feelings of the beloved, then there is no reason 
why it should not respect their dignity. On the contrary, it may even lead to 
a far greater appreciation both of their dignity and their value. While pity 
is often a ‘depreciating attitude’** which aims to keep the object in a state of 
inferiority (while improving their condition of suffering), compassion seeks 
both to abolish the object’s suffering and their inferiority.°*° 

A second, related, objection to compassion is that it assumes that con- 
tingencies are important to our happiness because it requires that we place 
value, and therefore root our happiness, in external goods such as material 
possession, health, and family and friends. In fact, the anti-compassion trad- 
ition would claim, a happiness based on finite and transient goods is bound 
to be precarious, and is rather shallow and not really worth having. This is, 
in general, the view of the Stoics, for whom the ethical life involves cutting 
off (as far as possible) our attachments to anything that might disappear, 
die or change. It is also the attitude we see Augustine expressing when he 
reprimands himself for his severe grief at the death of his friend, on the basis 
that he had poured out his soul on the sand ‘by loving a person sure to die 
as if he would never die’.“° For both the Stoics and Augustine, the answer to 
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this problem is to create an emotional distance between oneself and transient 
or mortal things, and root one’s happiness in something that cannot change 
or die, or at least in something over which one has complete control. For 
the Stoics, this is one’s own virtue, since one’s ethical behaviour is always 
within one’s control, regardless of the worldly circumstances in which one 
finds oneself. For Augustine, this is love of God, for no one loses God unless 
he abandons him.*! 

This sort of view clearly had a lot of followers in the early Christian 
ascetic movement, and modern thought is not completely devoid of the idea. 
However, most people would now agree that some degree of material secur- 
ity, health and, in particular, emotionally enriched relationships with other 
people, are all important to human flourishing. Furthermore, many theolo- 
gians would want to relate the experience of loving others to our salvation, 
and would depart from Augustine’s assessment that the grief he experienced 
at the death of his friend was somehow repugnant or inappropriate. At any 
rate, it is surely naively romantic to believe that a person can concentrate 
fully on prayer, or contemplate divine mysteries, or flourish fully as a human 
being, when they are starving to death or dying from thirst. Therefore it 
seems reasonable to suppose that contingencies are at least relatively impor- 
tant to our eudaimonia. 

Thus I would depart from the opponents of compassion who claim that the 
attitude or experience of compassion erroneously attaches value to ‘external’ 
objects that are not in fact valuable. While things such as material security 
might only have a relative value and should not have too much value placed 
on them, external goods are important. Some, such as our love of family and 
friends, may be essential both to our eudaimonia and, in Christian terms, 
even to our salvation. For this reason, I suggest we should not exclude com- 
passion from the divine nature simply on the basis of the attachment it pre- 
supposes to external objects. Departing from both the Aristotelian and the 
Platonic traditions, God’s love for humanity means that emotional attach- 
ment to us (perhaps, following Gregory Thaumaturgos, by choice) is a part 
of God’s joy and happiness. 

A third, and potentially more problematic, objection against compas- 
sion is that while an attitude of benevolence is rational and can be directed 
equally towards the whole of humanity, compassion tends to be discrimin- 
atory and imbalanced because it has as its intentional objects some people 
and not others.” In particular, its objects are often people who are close 
to the subject, whom the subject knows; it ‘binds us to our own immediate 
sphere of life, to what has affected us, to what we can see before us or can 
easily imagine’,*® rather than having as its object those whom the subject has 
never met but who have equal or greater need of compassion. In addition, 
people often feel more compassionate to those who are like them in race, 
class, colour, sex and sexuality (precisely because compassion requires imag- 
inative empathy, and it is easier to put oneself in the shoes of someone one 
has something in common with), and also towards those who are appealing 
or attractive in some way. It is possible for people to fail to feel compassion 
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for someone for whom compassion would be appropriate. This failure may 
occur on the basis of class or race differences (because this might cause one 
to fail to make the imaginative leap necessary for compassion). It may also 
occur if the subject experiences the object as unattractive (for instance, if 
the subject feels disgust at how the object — say, a fetid vagrant — looks or 
smells, and so wishes to distance herself rather than to enter into his world). 
Charitable benevolence, on the other hand, can be universal, for it requires 
only that we assert a wish to help someone; we do not need imaginatively 
to enter into their world (we do not even have to admit that they are people 
and like us). Thus compassion can be deceptive about reality because it can 
hide truths about the real value of people (that the vagrant for whom we have 
failed to feel compassion is actually of equal value to someone we love), and 
can also lead us to less ethical behaviour (we ignore the vagrant’s requests 
for help because we have not imaginatively entered into his world). 

This is a serious objection to compassion. If this partiality and discrim- 
ination are intrinsic to compassion, then compassion is both misleading of 
real values rather than revelatory of them, and leads us to lesser rather than 
greater ethical behaviour. That would render compassion inappropriate to 
an infinitely wise and morally perfect God. 

However, Nussbaum argues that compassion is arrived at through empathy 
and the judgement of similar possibilities, that these typically rely on the 
senses and on the imagination, and that this reliance on the imagination and 
the senses is what makes compassion often discriminatory and uneven.** 
Thus, the discrimination objection to compassion is not an objection to 
compassion per se, for discrimination and unevenness are not something 
intrinsic to compassion, but something that arise in compassion because of 
the subject’s dependence upon imagination and the senses. Because of this, 
compassion can be educated so as to become balanced and universal. We can 
educate both our imagination and senses so that compassion is broadened 
to include not only those that we know, but also those we have never met, 
and people not only like us, but people who are different to us in race, class, 
sex and sexuality. Again, while we instinctively have compassion for attract- 
ive or appealing people, we can also educate our senses and imagination 
so that we become compassionate for people we initially find unattractive. 
Here we might cite Francis of Assisi’s embrace of lepers, and other figures 
whose ‘charitable work’ involves a high degree of personally involved and 
physically expressed love. In humans this education of the imagination and 
the senses is likely to remain incomplete, since we are rooted in a particular 
time and place, and since our imaginative and relational faculties are not 
powerful enough to enter empathetically into the world of someone we have 
never met in the same way that we can imaginatively share the thoughts and 
feelings of a close friend. Likewise, we will probably still have greater empathy 
and compassion for someone who is undergoing the same sorts of suffering — 
or analogous sorts of suffering — as we ourselves have experienced, than we 
would be able to have for someone whose sufferings are of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, simply because of the limitations of the human imagination. 
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Therefore, while humans seem to have the potential to surmount disgust 
and other impediments to compassion to some extent, the limited imagina- 
tive and relational capacity and temporal- and spatial-rootedness of human 
beings means that compassion is always likely to be (to a greater or lesser 
degree) partial and discriminatory. 

Rooting the partial and discriminatory tendencies of compassion in 
human limitedness (specifically: temporality, spatiality, imagination and 
relationality) has interesting implications for discussions of compassion at 
a theological level. If we follow classical theism in speculating that God is 
an omniscient, intelligent and wise being who is limited by neither time nor 
space, nor by a restricted imagination, and whose senses are not limited 
because he ‘sees’ everything, then there is no reason why divine compassion 
should be discriminatory or unbalanced. It follows from the idea that com- 
passion is dependent upon the imagination and the education of the senses 
that a being who is not limited by time or space or in imaginative capacity 
would be able empathetically to enter fully into the world of any creature, 
regardless of their particular point in time and space, and regardless of the 
differences between them and the compassionate subject. Thus while the 
discrimination objection to compassion serves as a caveat to human experi- 
ences of compassion, discrimination is not intrinsic to compassion, and need 
not apply to God. 

This might suggest that God’s compassion is not discriminatory or unbal- 
anced; that it is ‘fair’ in the relevant respects. However, such a view could 
imply that God’s compassion involves no sense of particularity, which raises 
problems of its own. It could indicate a different kind of quasi-apathetic 
response to the world, characterized by an indifferent attitude towards and 
lack of affective appreciation of the diversity of the world and the people 
within it. It risks imposing uniformity as a result of equality. Therefore, 
a question is raised about how we can affirm that divine compassion is 
‘fair’ and differs from human compassion in not being discriminatory (e.g. 
towards fetid vagrants), while also holding divine compassion to be affec- 
tively appreciative of human diversity. 

One possible solution to this is by recourse to the idea that God experi- 
ences heightened particularity regarding all instances of human suffering. By 
an ‘experience of particularity’ I mean the affective conviction that certain 
things are salient, and attention to the details within and surrounding them. 
My friend’s marriage breakdown is more ‘real’ to me than that of someone I 
do not know because she is my friend. From my perspective, it is more salient, 
is replete with detail, and is accompanied by various feelings I feel either 
sympathetically or empathetically (e.g. grief for the loss of the relationship) 
or else on her behalf (e.g. concern over how she is coping with it). Another 
way of putting that is to say that I experience heightened particularity with 
respect to my friend’s situation. In my case, that is partial and discriminatory 
(because I do not have the same sense of particularity towards someone in 
the same situation whom I don’t know). However, in the case of an infinitely 
imaginative and relational being, we might speculate that a heightened sense 
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of particularity, including an appreciation of the uniqueness and value of the 
object, could be experienced in every situation. 

In relation to this, Helen Oppenheimer argues that the kind of heightened 
particularity (as I have termed it) and sense of the uniqueness of each person 
is often a vice in humans because such partiality leads us to neglect or hurt 
those we do not love. However, for God, who can love everyone with height- 
ened particularity and a sense of their uniqueness, this partiality is not a vice 
but an aspect of God’s perfect love: 


What is wrong with ‘taking sides’ is not the good we do one side but the hurt we 
may do the other. For this reason, human beings dare not be as partial as God. 
‘Impartiality’ is not a divine virtue, but a human expedient to make up for the 
limits of our concern on the one hand and the corruptibility of our perfections on 
the other. If we find ourselves neglecting, or spoiling, or abusing, we need to be 
more even-handed and partiality becomes a vice; but the august partiality of God 
is a taking hold of the special character of each creature as uniquely significant. 


Oppenheimer’s argument suggests that God might grasp the uniqueness 
of each individual and experience love and compassion for them with a 
heightened sense of particularity or, in Oppenheimer’s words, with partial- 
ity, without the discriminatory aspect of partiality that we associate with 
human love and compassion. Such heightened particularity, which speaks of 
each individual’s unique value and irreplaceability in God’s eyes, arguably 
gives us a better understanding of the depth and intensity of God’s love for 
us, than does a non-compassionate response of pity. 

A fourth objection to compassion is that it is closely connected to anger, 
hatred, revenge and cruelty. If no importance is attached to contingencies or 
external goods (possessions, health, loved ones) then no anger is felt when 
they are lost or damaged. In contrast, ‘the person who has compassion for 
another acknowledges the importance of certain worldly goods and persons, 
which can in principle be damaged by another’s agency.” If the damage is to 
ourself, then the response to the damage is likely to be anger. If the damage is 
to our object of compassion then (pace Nussbaum*’), the ‘feeling with’ may 
well extend to anger as well as to shared sorrow. The evaluation that external 
goods are important may lead us to compassion, but it may also lead us to 
negative emotions in circumstances in which we, or our loved ones, are dam- 
aged or hurt. If we are benevolent but emotionally detached, on the other 
hand, then we can choose (with minimal pain or self-sacrifice) to show just- 
ice or mercy (or both) to wrongdoers. As Seneca argues in both On Mercy 
and On Anger, the best way to overcome retributive anger is to rise above the 
concerns and emotional attachments that undergird it. But if we insist upon 
valuing contingencies and cultivating compassion, then it seems inevitable 
that we breed anger and resentment too. Compassion and anger go hand in 
hand, precisely because compassion makes us take the victim seriously, and 
highlights the seriousness of the damage they have undergone. 

Advocates of this objection to compassion rightly observe that both anger 
and compassion are characteristic of an emotionally engaged response that 
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invests value in mutable things or contingencies in the world. However, I 
suggest, there is no necessary correlation between anger and compassion. 
It is quite possible, through an emotionally engaged response, to feel either 
compassion or anger, without feeling the other (even in situations in which 
both might be possible or even appropriate). Whether or not anger is also 
something we ought to attribute to God is something I will discuss in the 
next chapter. In the meantime, however, it is sufficient to note that experien- 
cing compassion does not entail experiencing anger. Therefore, it is entirely 
coherent to hold that God experiences compassion without holding that God 
experiences anger as well. 

So far I have responded to objections against compassion, showing that 
compassion is not morally dubious and need not cause a partial or one-sided 
view of the world; that is, be deceptive about reality. This suggests that there 
is no reason why God should not experience compassion. But that does not 
mean that God should experience compassion, for while compassion might 
not be problematic, it may still be superfluous. What, if any, are the reasons 
that God should experience compassion, particularly in terms of the poten- 
tial intelligence of compassion and its possible truth-bearing qualities? 

One revelatory aspect or epistemological function of compassion is that 
compassion is what makes us realize that things and, in particular, people, 
matter very deeply, and are intrinsically valuable rather than valuable for 
any utility they may have, or as a means to an end. Because of this, compas- 
sion makes us understand why altruism, benevolence and selfless behaviour 
towards others are important. Without compassion, there is simply no reason 
for benevolent action. For this reason, a rule-based morality that is devoid 
of the imaginative resources essential to compassion can easily become con- 
fused with submissiveness to cultural rules or to rules handed down by an 
authority." 

Nussbaum illustrates this point by drawing on Theodor Fontane’s novel 
Effi Briest. Instetten, a successful civil servant who has married a much 
younger wife, Effi, discovers that she had an affair many years ago, during 
the early years of their marriage. His commitment to social rules in moral 
decision-making forms an obstacle to his (distant) instincts of love and for- 
giveness. For this reason, Instetten follows social norms in shooting the 
other man, banishing his wife, bringing up his child to hate his mother, and 
consequently increasingly finds his life empty and futile. Before her death, 
Effi says to her parents that Instetten acted as well as he could - for a man 
who never really felt love. As Nussbaum puts it, his failure highlights 


what is wrong with bringing people up to live by rules alone rather than by a com- 
bination of rules with love and imagination. ... Compassion guides us truly 
toward something that lies at the core of morality, and without which any moral 
judgment is a ghastly simulacrum. ... There is reason to trust it as guide to some- 
thing that is at the very heart of morality.” 


The example of Instetten shows the way in which a lack of compassion 
can inhibit our moral growth and insight. The converse situation pertains 
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when our compassion and other emotional responses break through existing 
moral judgements and cause the subject to depart from them. This is particu- 
larly the case when exposure to, engagement with and eventual attachment 
to, a particular person or persons causes the subject to re-evaluate a negative 
judgement about that ‘type’ of person. 

Anexample of this is explored in Mark Twain’s Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, The novel focuses on the journey of Huck, a boy fleeing from his abu- 
sive father. Huck encounters a runaway (black) slave, Jim, who is seeking 
to escape his ‘owner’ who plans to sell him in to even harsher conditions. 
Initially, Huck experiences conflict over whether or not to report Jim, but, as 
they travel together, Huck begins to have compassion for Jim when he hears 
about his difficult life. Twain emphasizes the fact that Jim is ‘good, deeply 
loving, human, and anxious for freedom’.*° Huck’s personal and emotionally 
engaged encounter challenges Huck’s beliefs about black people and about 
slavery. His beliefs are gradually altered and develop throughout the remain- 
der of the novel. In his lecture notes, Twain writes that ‘a sound heart is a 
surer guide than an ill-gained conscience’ and describes the novel as ‘a book 
of mine where a sound heart and a deformed conscience come into collision 
and conscience suffers defeat’.*! Compassion, then, is educative because it 
can break through our inherited moral norms and provide us with insights 
about the value of people that, like Instetten, we would not be capable of 
having without it. 

As Huckleberry Finn also suggests, humans learn universal compassion 
through their attachments to particular people from childhood onwards. As 
Nussbaum puts it: 


... people do not get to altruism without proceeding through the intense particu- 
lar attachments of childhood, without enlarging these gradually through guilt and 
gratitude, without extending their concern through the imagining that is character- 
istic of compassion. ... The good of others means nothing to us in the abstract or 
antecedentally. It is when it is brought into relation with that which we already 
understand — with our intense love of our parents, our passionate need for comfort 
and security — that such things start to matter deeply. The imagination of similar 
possibilities that is an important mechanism in human (if not necessarily in divine) 
compassion does important moral work by extending the boundaries of that which 
we can imagine; the tradition claims that only when we can imagine the good or ill 
of another can we fully and reliably extend to that other our moral concerns.*? 


In compassion, we understand our fellow human beings in a way that we 
couldn’t if we simply had a duty to act well towards them, and we under- 
stand our duty to act well towards them only because of the compassion we 
feel. We begin to learn compassion from an early age in the context of our 
own friendships and familial relationships, but (if we accept that compassion 
is a virtue it is important to cultivate) we need to learn to extend it to people 
we do not know, and even whom we do not like. Cates makes a similar 
point, and draws a distinction between this chronology (from the particular 
to the universal) and most Christian discussions of compassion, which start 
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with universal ‘neighbour’ compassion, and then attempt to find a place for 
special human relationships.*’ I agree with Cates that the former is truer to 
our experiences, and so is to be preferred as an account of how we learn to 
be compassionate. 

We have already seen how compassion reveals the reason for morality by 
revealing that people, and the things that happen to them, really do mat- 
ter. Compassion is also fundamental because it affects the way in which we 
relate to others. Simply put, charitable actions that are devoid of compassion 
are likely to be to be (at worst) characterized by insensitivity, judgement and 
disgust and (at best) complacent, smug, condescending and (therefore) debili- 
tating. That this is the case is illustrated in Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park 
in the contrast between the charitable actions (without compassion) shown 
by Mrs Norris, and the charitable actions (motivated by and acted through 
compassion) shown by Edmund Bertrand, towards Mrs Norris’ niece (and 
Edmund’s cousin) Fanny Price. When confronted with the dilemma of Mrs 
Norris’ sister’s poverty, Mrs Norris concocts a plan, motivated by pity, for 
one of her sister’s children to be fostered and raised in the far more privileged 
context of Mansfield Park. That Mrs Norris’ motivation is pity and not com- 
passion is implicit from the outset: 


Mrs. Norris was often observing to the others, that she could not get her poor 
sister and her family out of her head, and that much as they had all done for her, 
she seemed to be wanting to do more: and at length she could not but own it to be 
her wish, that poor Mrs. Price should be relieved from the charge and expense of 
one child entirely out of her great number. ‘What if they were among them to 
undertake the care of her eldest daughter, a girl now nine years old, of an age to 
require more attention than her poor mother could possibly give? The trouble and 
expense of it to them, would be nothing compared to the benevolence of the 
action.” 


Perhaps predictably, Mrs Norris’ charitable actions result in damagingly 
insensitive treatment of Fanny. She speaks of Fanny as someone who is not to 
be the object of real love, but, rather, only ever of condescension and pity. This 
is contrasted with the way in which Mrs Norris relates to Fanny’s cousins, Mrs 
Norris’ well-brought-up nephews and nieces. As Mrs Norris explains to Sir 
Thomas, the father of Fanny’s wealthier cousins, ‘though I could never feel for 
this little girl the hundredth part of the regard I bear your own dear children, 
nor consider her, in any respect, so much my own, I should hate myself if I 
were capable of neglecting her.°* This superficially comical, but also rather 
chilling, statement of charitable intent affects the way in which Mrs Norris 
relates to Fanny, not least because it means that she desires from Fanny not 
an authentic relationship, but a response of gratitude: ‘I hope she will prove a 
well-disposed girl’, continued Mrs. Norris, ‘and be sensible of her uncommon 
good fortune in having such friends.’** This naturally impacts Mrs Norris’ 
treatment of Fanny. On meeting the little girl for the first time to transport 
her to her new home, she speaks to her ‘of her wonderful good fortune, and 
the extraordinary degree of gratitude and good behaviour which it ought to 
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produce’, so that the homesick girl’s ‘consciousness of misery was therefore 
increased by the idea of its being a wicked thing for her not to be happy’.*” 
Furthermore, Mrs Norris’ absence of compassion causes Mrs Norris to mis- 
interpret the situation, attributing the root cause of Fanny’s lack of engage- 
ment as sulkiness rather than misery. On her first evening at Mansfield, the 
homesick Fanny bursts into tears and is sent to bed. Mrs Norris complains 


of her: 


‘This is not a very promising beginning. ... After all that I said to her as we came 
along, I thought she would have behaved better; I told her how much might depend 
upon her acquitting herself well at first. I wish there may not be a little sulkiness of 
temper.... *8 


Mrs Norris’ absence of compassion, and the way in which that affects her 
relationship with, interpretation and treatment of Fanny, is highlighted by 
its contrast to Fanny’s elder cousin Edmund’s behaviour. On finding Fanny 
sitting crying on the attic stairs, Edmund expresses his compassion by sitting 
down beside her, before encouraging her to speak openly about what she is 
upset about. Through listening and understanding, Austen emphasizes the 
way in which empathy and compassion provide the basis on which Edmund 
and Fanny’s relationship is built.° 

The example of Mrs Norris illustrates the way in which charitable actions 
motivated by pity without compassion lead to condescending behaviour 
which means that the subject fails to relate to the object, frequently behaves 
in a debilitating way towards her, and fails to understand her actions and 
intentions. Here, the judgement (or imagination) of similar possibilities is 
crucial, since, in compassion, we relate to people as people who are ‘like us’, 
whereas in pity we relate to people as inferior to us, and so (ultimately) not as 
people at all. This insight is highlighted by the theme of the wounded healer, 
according to which (as the Carthaginian queen, Dido, puts it) someone has 
learned through their own suffering how to bring aid to the wretched.° The 
sympathy of the wounded healer is compassion rather than pity because the 
healer’s own woundedness causes her to be deeply empathetic. The wounded 
healer is more able to relate sensitively and therapeutically to the person who 
suffers, precisely because her sympathy is compassion and not pity. 

So far, I have argued that compassion contributes to intelligence in sev- 
eral key respects. First, it enables us to realize that people are valuable, 
and so provides a reason for morality. In some cases, it may even allow 
us to transcend existing moral norms where these are limited, by reveal- 
ing (as in the case of Huckleberry Finn) the value of people society does 
not regard as valuable. Second, compassion informs the way in which we 
relate to people. Actions that are devoid of compassion tend to be dam- 
agingly insensitive, and the absence of compassion can cause us to misin- 
terpret situations, particularly when these involve others’ motivations. The 
fact that compassion contributes to human intelligence in these respects 
does not entail that it need contribute to divine compassion as well, since 
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it is possible that, in humans, compassion is compensating for a deficiency 
of (non-emotional) intelligence that would not pertain in the case of God. I 
shall discuss whether or not this is likely to be the case below. Before that, 
I will consider one final respect in which compassion may be thought to 
contribute to intelligence, this time in relation to human justice, and with 
the image of God as judge in mind. 

While, in soteriological texts particularly, compassion (or sometimes 
mercy) and justice are often portrayed as opposites and as frequently 
antithetical, compassion is better seen as an instrument by which a more 
nuanced form of justice can be realized than is possible through rules and 
laws alone. This is because there may be differences between people (e.g. 
upbringing or education) that become morally relevant when we come to 
judge responsibility for wrongdoing, but it is difficult or impossible to legis- 
late for all such morally relevant differences.*! In a perfectly just society, 
every situation would be treated as different, but since legislating for every 
combination of every possible difference is, in practice, impossible, the legal 
system goes for the second best option: treating every situation as the same. 
The deficiencies of using ‘sameness’ as a means to ‘fairness’ are to some 
extent compensated for in human society by the mediation of a human (and, 
therefore, hopefully, compassionate) judge. Within a juridical framework, 
compassion is what allows a judge to understand, and to make room for, the 
morally relevant differences in a way that non-compassionate justice would 
not. A non-compassionate form of justice is likely to be less intelligent in that 
it would be unable to ‘see beyond’ the rules and laws to the underlying per- 
sonal circumstances that may make a harsh penalty unjust. For this reason, I 
suggest, a (non-emotional) computer that was programmed to apply laws to 
specific cases in order to give a sentence would be less able to be entirely just 
(despite its flawless rationality and objectivity) than would a human judge 
capable of compassion and able to see the situation with ‘compassion’s eye’. 
Compassion is an important aspect of intelligent justice, without which just- 
ice would simply become an undiscriminating and undiscerning set of rules 
and laws unable to perceive real and relevant differences. 

Having argued that compassion contributes to intelligence in several 
respects, I shall now turn to the question of whether a perfectly rational 
being such as God would need compassion in order to be intelligent in these 
respects, or whether God’s rationality would be sufficient for perfect intel- 
ligence, and compassion superfluous. I shall focus on compassion’s contribu- 
tion to intelligence in the following respects. First, that compassion reveals 
that people (and the things that happen to them) matter, and so provides a 
basis for morality, without which morality becomes an unintelligent slavish- 
ness to moral norms. Second, that compassion enables the subject to respond 
intelligently to a situation by allowing them to perceive the most sensitive 
response. Third, that compassion enables the subject to interpret situations 
accurately and, in particular, to be perceptive about the object’s underlying 
motivations. Fourth, that compassion allows the subject to perceive morally 
important differences between people in a juridical context, and so makes 
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room for a more discerning form of justice than is possible when justice relies 
simply on that which has been legislated for. 

First, I have suggested that compassion reveals the basis of morality 
because it reveals the fact that people matter deeply (henceforth P1). At a 
theological level this is significant for the following reasons. First, because 
God is morally perfect,” and a being that is morally perfect and understands 
the reason for morality is more intelligent than one that conforms to moral 
norms without understanding why it is important to do so. This is because 
the former entails a greater level of knowledge (knowledge of why as well 
as that something is the case). Second, if God is the author of morality, it is 
important that God understand the reason for morality, since if the author 
of morality him or herself does not understand the reason for morality, then 
morality becomes arbitrary.®* Therefore, it seems that it is important to say 
that God understands the reason for morality (that people matter a great 
deal) both in order to maintain divine intelligence, and in order to posit that 
morality (broadly construed) is meaningful rather than arbitrary. 

But does this mean that we need to attribute compassion to God, or might 
God know that people (and the things that happen to them) matter, without 
having the experience of ‘feeling with’ that is at the heart of compassion? As 
I argued in the preceding chapter, emotions such as compassion are uniquely 
revelatory of value, and provide a kind of knowledge that cannot be provided 
by non-emotional means. Therefore there is a good reason to think that the 
affectively toned knowledge of the value and importance of people could not 
be gained without compassion (or an analogous emotional state) in the case 
of God as well as in the case of humans. Therefore, the idea that compassion 
reveals the basis of morality because it reveals that people matter provides us 
with a good basis for holding that God must also experience compassion. 

The second contribution I have argued that compassion makes to intel- 
ligence is that compassion enables the subject to respond intelligently to a 
situation by allowing them to perceive the most sensitive response (hence- 
forth P2). It is difficult to see how this can apply to God, since it only seems 
to make sense in a social context between corporeal persons. Therefore, in 
and of itself, this observation about human compassion does not appear to 
apply to God. 

However, as I have already argued, compassion (as ‘feeling with’) involves 
empathy, which allows us to perceive or understand what the other is feel- 
ing. If this is callous empathy, we would want to use our understanding of 
what the other is feeling to worsen their situation by responding in a way 
that makes them feel worse rather than better. However, in a compassion- 
ate response (where our awareness of the other’s pain causes us pain) we 
would aim to use our empathetic understanding of what the other is feeling 
to improve their situation via a sensitive response to their situation. In the 
case of humans, it is because of compassion that we become aware of how 
to respond sensitively because we imaginatively put ourselves in the other’s 
shoes and so gain (imperfect) knowledge of how they feel. Knowing how 
another feels is more intelligent than not knowing how another feels, and 
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therefore an empathetic response is more intelligent (because more ‘know- 
ledgeable’) than a non-empathetic one. 

This raises the question of whether a being (such as God) could know how 
someone feels without feeling (or having felt) the same feeling (or a similar 
feeling). Does having knowledge of certain emotional experiences (e.g. those 
involved in suffering) require experiencing or having experienced them one- 
self? In relation to this, the distinction between propositional and experien- 
tial knowledge is crucial. A (non-emotional) computer (such as Star Trek’s 
early depiction of the android character Data®*) might have propositional 
knowledge of an emotional state, but if it had not experienced the emotional 
state, it would not have experiential knowledge of it. As I have already fol- 
lowed Sarot, Briimmer and others in arguing, experiential knowledge stands 
on its own as a form of knowledge (rather than solely being a means to 
propositional knowledge). It is not only an independent form of knowledge, 
but also a non-substitutable one. Therefore, there is good reason to sup- 
pose that God, if omniscient, would have experiential knowledge. In other 
words, God’s knowledge of others’ sufferings requires that God experience 
empathy, for, without empathy, God would have only propositional know- 
ledge of people’s sufferings, and would not be omniscient. 

Sarot is concerned with the question of whether God needs to experience 
every kind of emotional experience in order to have experiential knowledge, 
or whether God might just experience some similar emotional experiences.® 
The idea of God experiencing empathy and compassion might actually help 
us out here. As humans, we need first-hand experiences of similar kinds 
of emotion in order to have compassion. I might never have had backache, 
but my experience of headaches gives me enough experiential knowledge on 
which to base my compassion for a backache sufferer. I am not scared of 
spiders, but my fear of heights may allow me to be compassionate to arachno- 
phobes. If someone experiences the same kind of suffering as I myself have 
experienced (e.g. grief at the death of a loved one) then perhaps I will experi- 
ence more compassion than if the suffering is of another, and therefore (to 
me) is distant- or unreal-seeming (e.g. grief at my house being destroyed 
by an earthquake). What is fundamental here is that, for humans, compas- 
sion relies on the subject having some (more or less) similar experiences, or 
being aware of their susceptibility to those experiences. A human who has 
never suffered and never could suffer anything would not be compassionate. 
However, as I followed Nussbaum in arguing earlier in this chapter, shared 
experience and the possibility of shared experience is not necessary to com- 
passion. What is necessary to compassion is eudaimonistic judgement: the 
belief that the object of compassion, and the things that happen to them, 
are somehow important to the subject, and to their overall scheme of goals 
and projects, regardless of the judgement of similar possibility. Therefore, 
it would be possible for God to experience compassion as ‘feeling with’ 
without having experienced the kinds of emotion at ‘first hand’. A corol- 
lary of this is that God may have experiential knowledge via empathy of a 
number of emotional states we might regard as otherwise inappropriate to 
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God (e.g. cruelty) without experiencing them of his own person. Empathy 
therefore allows God to have experiential knowledge of all emotional states 
(thus upholding divine omniscience) without requiring that God experience 
morally dubious states (such as cruelty) at first-hand (which would call into 
question God’s moral perfection). 

Empathy, I have suggested, resolves the tension between omniscience and 
moral perfection by providing a way in which God can both have experien- 
tial knowledge of all emotional states and also remain morally perfect. This 
empathy could be compassionate or non-compassionate (e.g. the empathy of 
the torturer) but, as God is loving and good, and as compassionate empathy 
does not seem to be /ess intelligent than non-compassionate empathy, there 
seems to be a reason to attribute compassionate empathy rather than non- 
compassionate empathy to God. 

The third way I have suggested that compassion contributes to intelligence 
is by enabling the subject to interpret situations accurately and, in particular, 
to be perceptive about the object’s underlying motivations (henceforth P3). 
Essentially, the idea here is that compassion enables people to ‘read’ others 
correctly. Again, this is dependent upon the empathetic character of compas- 
sion. Empathy is what allows us to see that certain patterns of behaviour 
do not necessarily reflect the underlying thoughts and feelings that logically 
they ‘should’ reflect. For example, empathy allows the subject to see when a 
person who seems rude in a social situation does not wish to be unpleasant 
but is just nervous or shy. Conversely, the empathetic subject discerns when 
the exceptionally charming person is not acting out of kindness or gener- 
osity, but is in fact manipulative and opportunistic. If it is compassionate 
empathy, it seeks to find the best in others which, in this case, means looking 
for the positive (or at least understandable) underlying motivations, provided 
(if the compassion is allied with a realistic rather than a naive outlook) that 
they are genuinely there to be found. 

The theologically pertinent question is whether this insight into people’s 
motivations requires empathy in God’s case, or whether God can know 
people’s motivations without experiencing empathy. That question, I sug- 
gest, collapses into fundamentally the same point made in connection to 
(ii). Motivation involves affective as well as cognitive aspects. In order to 
understand another’s motivations fully, we need to understand the affective 
as well as the cognitive dimensions, which involves knowing how the motiv- 
ation feels. Someone who had never experienced lust might be able to say 
that they understood that another’s motivation to have a one-night stand 
was lust, but they could not (properly) say that they fully understood their 
motivation itself. They would have propositional knowledge of the motiv- 
ation (lust) but not experiential knowledge of it. Similarly, God could have 
propositional knowledge of a person’s motivations without empathetically 
feeling those motivations himself, but he could not have experiential know- 
ledge of a person’s motivations without empathetically feeling those motiv- 
ations himself. Since experiential knowledge is a non-substitutable form of 
knowledge, God would need to have experiential knowledge of how others’ 
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motivations feel in order to be truly omniscient. Experiential knowledge 
of others’ feelings is empathy, and therefore empathy is necessary to God’s 
omniscience. This is essentially the same point as I made in connection to 
P2, but applied to the feelings involved in motivation rather than to feelings 
in general. The same considerations about eudaimonistic judgement also 
apply here. 

The fourth way I suggested that compassion contributes to intelligence is 
in allowing the subject to perceive the morally relevant differences between 
people in a juridical context (henceforth P4). This makes room for a more 
discerning form of justice than is possible when justice relies simply on 
the factors that have been legislated for. This is the case in human justice 
because we could not legislate for every possible morally relevant differ- 
ence between offenders (e.g. minute differences in personal responses to 
seemingly trivial childhood experiences). Consequently, more intuitive 
forms of knowing (such as compassion) come into play. However, while 
legislating for every possible morally relevant difference is not practically 
possible, it is logically so. We could imagine a non-emotional computer 
that had been programmed to take into account every possible morally 
relevant difference between people. Construing God as judge as ‘like’ a 
computer may be aesthetically displeasing, but it is not in any way unrea- 
sonable or inconsistent.®* Consequently, (iv) does not provide a conclusive 
reason to attribute compassion to God though, if we attribute compassion 
to God for independent reasons, it may affect how we view God as judge. 
Therefore, while P1 and P2 provide reasons to attribute compassion to 
God, P3 collapses into P2, and P4 does not provide a reason to attribute 
compassion to God. 

In conclusion, I began this chapter by defining compassion as ‘feeling 
with’, characterized by personally involved love and devoid of the detached 
and condescending characteristics of pity. I argued (pace Nussbaum and 
Ben-Ze’ev) that empathy (the imaginative reconstruction of another’s feel- 
ings) is necessary to compassion, while agreeing that empathy does not 
entail compassion. Against Cates, I argued that the experiences involved in 
compassion and empathy mean that we experience someone else’s suffering 
secondarily rather than first-hand, or (to put it differently) as their suffer- 
ing rather than ours. I drew on the idea of narrative to sharpen and clarify 
this point. 

I then followed Aristotle and Nussbaum in arguing that compassion 
involves the belief that the suffering is serious rather than trivial. However, I 
departed from Aristotle and Nussbaum’s view that compassion involves the 
belief that the person does not deserve their suffering, arguing that compas- 
sion may instead involve the belief that the object’s suffering is deserved 
and that they are morally responsible, but that their culpable actions are 
nevertheless understandable (though not justifiable). I have suggested that, 
in humans, the psychological mechanism for experiencing compassion with- 
out the belief that the person does not deserve their suffering is an appreci- 
ation of the subject’s own fallibility (which gives rise to a sense of common 
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humanity) and, also, a feeling of having been forgiven. The theological 
implications of this are that, as believing the misfortune is undeserved is 
not necessary for compassion, it would be possible for God to experience 
compassion even for things the sufferer ‘brought upon herself’. However, the 
psychological mechanism for this in humans is an appreciation of our own 
fallibility and possibly also our own forgiven-ness. God is seen as morally 
perfect and so not fallible or an appropriate object of forgiveness, and so 
could not share this mechanism. Therefore, we would have to say that this 
psychological mechanism is particular to humanity and that God can expe- 
rience compassion without it. 

I followed Nussbaum in arguing that compassion involves not (as 
Aristotle has it) the judgement of similar possibility but, rather, eudai- 
monistic judgement, that is, a belief in the object’s eudaimonistic signifi- 
cance. In other words, the compassionate subject does not have to believe 
that they or their loved ones are susceptible to the same kinds of misfor- 
tune as the object; it is enough to believe that the object is important to 
the subject’s overall scheme of projects and goals (or their eudaimonia) in 
order for compassion to be experienced. I have also suggested that eudai- 
monistic judgement becomes the judgement of similar possibility in the 
case of God, because God’s loved ones include the whole of creation. What 
is of importance for the theological discussion here is that the idea that it is 
eudaimonistic judgement, rather than the judgement of similar possibility, 
that is necessary to compassion allows a being (such as God) to experience 
compassion (and empathy) without entailing that she is personally suscep- 
tible to the same experiences herself. In other words, God could experi- 
ence different affective phenomena via compassion without ever having 
experienced those affective phenomena of herself or first-hand, or without 
the sense that she would ever be susceptible to them. While this does not 
mean that there are not affective phenomena that God has experienced 
first-hand and of herself (for she at least needs to experience compassion 
and empathy first-hand) it does leaves open the possibility of God empath- 
etically experiencing other affective phenomena that we would not wish to 
attribute to God in Godself. 

I also responded to criticisms that imply that compassion is mislead- 
ing or deceptive, showing that it would not be inappropriate to a wise 
and omniscient God. More constructively, I argued that there are positive 
reasons to attribute compassion to God that relate to compassion’s intelli- 
gence and truth-bearing qualities. These include the idea that compassion 
reveals that people matter deeply, and thus reveals the reason for morality, 
and that empathy provides a form of knowledge of people’s feelings that 
cannot be gained through non-empathetic means. I posited that empathy, 
as the second-hand experience of another’s feelings, may suggest a way 
in which God might experience all human feelings (and so be omniscient 
with respect to experiential as well as propositional knowledge) with- 
out experiencing morally negative states (such as cruelty) at first-hand 
(thus maintaining God’s moral perfection). This relies on the idea that 
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compassion does not require that the subject has undergone or is suscep- 
tible to the same experiences as the object, which I argued in relation to 
eudaimonistic judgement as distinct from the judgement of similar possi- 
bility. In the course of discussing divine compassion, I also pointed to the 
non-substitutable value of compassion in human knowledge, relationality, 
morality and justice. 

In the next chapter I will continue the enquiry into the intelligence of 


emotions and their appropriateness to God, focusing on the experience 
of anger. 


CHAPTER 5 


ANGER 


Anyone can become angry — that is easy, 


but to be angry with the right person at the right time, and for the right 
purpose and in the right way -— 


that is not within everyone’s power and that is not easy. 
Aristotle 


One notable feature of the theological climate of the twentieth century 
is that while many now regard the suffering and compassion of God as 
axiomatic to Christian theology, the anger or wrath of God has been pro- 
pounded by only a few, mainly conservative, modern Christian theologians 
in the last century, and then primarily on the basis of the idea of divine 
wrath in the Bible.’ Furthermore, even where God’s anger is not explicitly 
denied, it is often either ignored or reinterpreted. C. H. Dodd offered a sem- 
inal reinterpretation of divine anger in his 1959 commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. Dodd claimed that the idea of God experiencing anger is 
too anthropopathic, and that while the original meaning of the ‘anger of 
God’ was the ‘passion’ of anger, in Paul’s time it had come to refer to an 
impersonal process of cause and effect - God’s anger is conceived merely as 
our experience of the consequences of sin. In Paul, according to Dodd, the 
wrath of God does not refer to ‘the attitude of God to man’ but the ‘inevit- 
able process of cause and effect in a moral universe’. This interpretation has 
influenced the understanding of divine anger in both modern biblical studies 
and modern theology. 

Yet, as we have already seen, anger is, in some ways, the flip-side of 
compassion: it is precisely because we invest value in contingencies that we 
experience both compassion and anger. Thus a Stoic might point out that 
to experience compassion and never anger is in practice unlikely, because 
both are rooted in the same evaluation of external goods. The relationship 
between anger and compassion is not a symmetrical one, however, for while 
compassion may lead us to experience anger (such as when we become angry 
at the person who inflicted harm at the object of our compassion), anger 
does not usually lead us to experience compassion. 

Interestingly for this discussion, and in contrast to most modern theolo- 
gians and philosophers, many Greek and Roman philosophers considered 
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the experience of anger to be a good state of affairs, and compassion to be 
bad/negative: while compassion was often seen as problematic, anger, expe- 
rienced in response to a slight to one’s honour, was encouraged. Concurring 
with Achilles’ sentiment that ‘wrath is sweeter than dripping honey’,? much 
of the ancient world saw anger as a positive emotion that is directed towards 
the future, because in anger one has the enjoyable and pleasant experience of 
anticipating and planning revenge.’ For Aristotle, anger consists primarily 
in a desire for revenge and pleasure in anticipation of revenge, and only sec- 
ondarily in distress at a slight to oneself or one’s friends.» Having too little 
anger is regarded as a defect. It is thought of those who do not have enough 
anger that 


they do not feel [aisthanésthai] or resent [lupéisthai| an injury, and that if a man is 
never angry he will not stand up for himself; and it is considered servile to put up 
with an insult to oneself or suffer one’s friends to be insulted.° 


Thus anger, at least when appropriately channelled, is seen by a surprisingly 
large number of ancient philosophers as an appropriate and even enjoyable 
reaction to perceived harm. 

Another reason why anger is advocated in the ancient world is that it 
is often seen as useful in accomplishing some necessary goal: anger might 
motivate us in battle, or in our duty to administer punishment, whether to 
adult criminals or to disobedient children. Augustine, for example, advo- 
cates anger as appropriate and necessary in the prevention of public disorder. 
Anger may also be important in self-defence, or in motivating oneself to 
succeed in one’s career against an adversary or competitor. Anger is often 
held to be a virtuous rather than a vicious thing when it is appropriately 
channelled or put to a good use. For example, Gregory of Nyssa argues that 
when both appetite and anger have a positive function they are not to be 
counted as pathé. ” 

Ancient evaluations of anger include more critical appraisals. Seneca 
argues that anger is generally counterproductive, even in the circumstances 
of battle and necessary punishment. What is needed instead is firmness of 
purpose. Following Seneca’s point, one might speculate that in battle or self- 
defence an experience of anger may in fact lead the subject to fight ineffec- 
tually rather than to attack more strategically and with greater precision. 
Likewise, in the context of punishment, anger may lead us to punish the 
offender to excess or in a way that is detrimental to their well-being. This 
observation casts some doubt on the idea that anger is appropriate to God. 
If anger is counterproductive, then it is in at least one sense an unintelligent 
response to offence. 

The question that emerges from the observation that anger can be coun- 
terproductive is whether anger, together with the way that anger is expressed 
and the actions it instigates, are necessarily counterproductive. Can anger 
be expressed in a non-destructive or even productive way? Here we might 
distinguish between two characteristic expressions of anger. First, responses 
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aimed at inflicting harm on the offender (such as retributive punishment, 
revenge and retaliation); second, responses aimed at the long-term improve- 
ment of the offender (such as pedagogy, rehabilitation, correction and dis- 
cipline). Despite the characteristically ancient belief that anger could be 
enjoyable because of the anticipation of revenge, and that revenge is an 
appropriate response to an offence to one’s honour, several ancient think- 
ers are critical of the idea that anger should express itself in retaliation or 
revenge, and suggest instead a pedagogical response to offence or wrong- 
doing. The Epicurean Philodemus advocates a response to anger aimed 
at correction or pedagogy for the offender rather than retributive punish- 
ment or revenge.® Likewise, the Aristotelian Aspasius objects to Chryssipus’ 
account of anger and vengeance, pointing out that fathers can be angry with 
their sons without thinking that revenge would be appropriate.’ In Christian 
thought, Lactantius makes a similar point, observing that people who are 
angry with their wives, children or pupils would properly direct their anger 
to correcting their loved ones, rather than to exacting revenge.'® Retributive 
punishment is criticized by some philosophers as being counterproductive, 
while pedagogy is advocated by some thinkers as an appropriate and help- 
ful expression of anger. We may also note that while retributive punishment 
does not value the wrongdoer, pedagogical punishment is rooted in love of 
the offender, and involves a desire to teach, ‘cure’ or help the wrongdoer 
despite the harm they have inflicted. Thus we may say that while Seneca 
is right that one expression of anger — notably, retributive punishment and 
revenge — is counterproductive, another expression of anger — pedagogical 
punishment or discipline — is not. But more than this, it may also lead to 
a process directed towards the object’s improvement and eudaimonia, and 
be rooted in the subject’s love for them. Seneca’s objection to anger is not 
conclusive for considerations of divine emotionality, because being coun- 
terproductive is not intrinsic to anger. However, we would need to qualify 
attributions of anger to God by saying that divine anger is not retributive, 
but pedagogical, issuing in a response that is directed towards the wrong- 
doer’s ultimate well-being and salvation, and rooted in the divine love. Anger 
expressed pedagogically would not be counterproductive, but may actually 
be productive — and thus a rational and intelligent response to a situation of 
harm and moral culpability. 

A second objection to anger is that it can make us irrational in that 
we react before we have seen all the evidence, and our anger causes us to 
interpret any remaining or additional evidence partially and one-sidedly. 
Because this makes us irrational, anger might be considered a non-intelligent 
response, inappropriate to a perfectly wise and omniscient God. However, 
again I suggest that the property of making someone irrational is not intrin- 
sic to anger — a perfectly rational person may be able to see all the evidence 
before they respond angrily, and to reason in a clear-headed way in the face 
of any counter-evidence, despite their feelings of anger. Thus the potential 
irrationality of anger does not pose a problem for assertions about God’s 
emotional life. Once again, we would need to qualify attributions of anger 
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to God by saying that while humans often become less rational and clear- 
headed because of their experience of anger, God’s anger would always be 
consistent with God’s rationality, intelligence and wisdom. As John Stott 
puts it, God’s anger 


does not mean... that he is likely to fly off the handle at the most trivial provoca- 
tion, still less that he loses his temper for no apparent reason at all. For there is 
nothing capricious or arbitrary about the holy God. Nor is he ever irascible, mali- 
cious, spiteful or vindictive. His anger is neither mysterious nor irrational. It is 
never unpredictable but always predictable, because it is provoked by evil and by 
evil alone.!! 


While Christian theology has generally been suspicious of human anger and 
cautious about attributing the emotion of anger to God in Godself, the Old 
Testament provides advice for humans on how to avoid irrational anger, and 
suggests that rational anger can be predicated of God. The Old Testament 
view on divine and human anger is worthy of consideration, not because the 
Old Testament provides authoritative ‘evidence’ that God is or is not pass- 
ible with respect to anger (not least because these are not the questions the 
biblical writers were asking), but simply because of the useful distinction the 
biblical writers draw between God’s anger and human anger. 

In terms of human anger, both the biblical narratives and exhortations 
in the Wisdom literature implicitly advocate being ‘slow to anger’ (’erek- 
’apayim)”? on the grounds that impulsive deployment of anger makes us 
interpret the evidence one-sidedly and unjustly, and often has destructive 
consequences. In the biblical narratives, this is instanced by the framing of 
Joseph by Potiphar’s wife, while the Wisdom literature advises us that the 
hot-headed person is foolish,’ stirs up strife,4 and is vulnerable to failure 
and destruction in their life.’ In contrast, someone who can control their 
anger is mightier than a great warrior who can capture a city,'® is recognized 
as having knowledge,” ends contention, and is powerful because he can per- 
suade rulers.'® Notably, the emphasis is on the control of anger, rather than 
its absence, denial or elimination. Edward Baloian argues that for much of 
the Old Testament 


... one of the greatest dangers that uncontrolled anger in a person can pose is that 

it overrides clear thinking (Prov. 14.29 and 19.11). One cannot be wise in their 
choices if they are not based on a rational assessment of the options and a critical 
evaluation of the data. Decisions made in anger tend to shut off rational thinking 
in human beings as it propels them into a state of urgency.'” 


The antithesis of losing control because of anger is to be ‘slow to anger’. In 
contrast to the impulsive expression of anger, 


The phrase ‘slow to anger’. . . graphically makes the observation that it is intelli- 
gent to delay letting one’s anger come to full expression. The length . . . of time 
taken to reach the state of anger displays understanding... and insight... , quiets 
contention ..., and obtains the needed open mindedness (or favor) of a person in 
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authority. . .. Patience in the expression of anger is clearly beneficial and is 
encouraged.”° 


Divine anger is portrayed as a result of God’s intense personal involve- 
ment with humans and, in particular, with Israel. God’s anger, as an aspect 
of his passionate character as a whole, is indicative of the fact that God is 
not merely an abstract principle, but a fully relational person; and so God’s 
anger is linked to the possibility of human communion and fellowship with 
God. While it is important to emphasize the passionate nature of God in 
the Old Testament, this passion is inseparable from God’s rationality. This 
is primarily because God’s motives are rational rather than capricious: 
God’s anger is aroused either by idolatry or disregard of Godself, or else by 
wickedness towards other human beings and so the violation of commonly 
held principles of justice.?! This is indicated by the motive clauses generally 
found alongside, or within the same pericope as, announcements of God’s 
impending anger: 


The desire of the righteous is only good; but the expectation of the wicked is 
wrath” 


A people that provoketh me to anger continually to my face; that sacrificeth in 
gardens, and burneth incense upon altars of brick”? 

Now is the end come upon thee, and I will send mine anger upon thee, and will 
judge thee according to thy ways, and will recompense upon thee all 
abominations** 


The rationality of divine anger is not only due to the fact that God’s motives 
for anger are rational and just. It is also due to the fact that, in contrast 
to humans, God always has the necessary information to implement his 
anger immediately in a just manner. While a delay is encouraged between 
the passion of anger and its expression in humans, the implementation of 
God’s judgement is immediately initiated. Baloian argues that this is because 
in human anger a delay is important for the gathering and assimilation of 
further relevant information, or for the subject to change their mind about 
their action. God, in contrast, already has all the necessary information, 
and does not have dispositional defects that might bias his judgement.”> This 
idea is accentuated by the legal metaphors used, which depict God’s anger as 
present in the final implementation of the verdict, and not in the trial phase 
of the court scene.”° 

An additional facet of the rationality of God’s anger in the Old Testament 
is that, in general, non-Israelites are judged only on what they know and can 
thus be held accountable for. Almost half of the motive clauses that speak 
of human wickedness or cruelty, but do not comment on idolatry or disre- 
gard for God, are addressed to nations other than Israel. There are several 
instances in which Edom, Assyria, Babylon and Egypt incur God’s anger 
because of rebellion against God, but in these cases the surrounding verses 
make clear that the disrespect of God demonstrated by these nations against 
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God is deliberate.”’ In the case of Egypt, a pedagogical motive is also given 
for God’s anger: they will come to know God through the experience of 
God’s judgement against them.** The majority of the cases of divine anger 
against Gentiles are caused by their mistreatment of other human beings. 
In contrast, the theme that dominates the pronouncements of God’s anger 
against Israel is her disloyalty towards and disregard of God. While 96 
announcements of divine anger towards Israel are motivated solely by idol- 
atry or disregard of God, there are only 14 occasions in which the reason 
given is solely abuse or injustices towards other humans.”? Thus God’s anger 
tends to be presented as rational in that it is incurred by wrongs deliberately 
or consciously committed. 

As the depiction of God’s anger in the Old Testament promisingly indi- 
cates, a model of divine anger need not imply that God is irrational. Rather, 
if we were to qualify the divine anger by an appeal to God’s rational motives, 
sufficient knowledge and the idea that wrongs committed in ignorance do 
not incur God’s anger, we have a portrayal of divine anger as closely allied 
to reason and rationality. In addition, the Old Testament also provides us 
with an indication of the way in which God’s anger is an aspect of God’s 
love and personal involvement with humanity, a theme I shall return to in 
the next chapter. 

A third objection to anger is that anger is closely related to hatred, and 
hatred is typically seen as the opposite of love, while God’s relation to 
creation is, in Christian theology, characterized unerringly by love. If this 
is so then anger can be seen as contrary to the primary divine attribute, 
and so must be rejected. Three points can be made in response to this 
objection. First, the emotion of anger towards one person may well be 
a sign of love towards another in a situation in which the first person 
is inflicting suffering on the beloved. Second, people generally only feel 
anger if they respect the object of their anger as an autonomous agent, and 
so anger is closely connected to the subject’s recognition of human value. 
Third, people are likely to feel far more anger at someone they love than 
at someone towards whom they have no emotional attachment, so that 
it is entirely reasonable to conceive of a situation in which a subject may 
experience both love and anger towards one and the same object, without 
any incompatibility between the two. 

Concerning the first point, it is easy to see why, in theological terms, love 
for humanity as a whole might mean that God is angry with individual sin- 
ners who cause suffering to the rest of humanity. As C. E. B. Cranfield notes, 
it is difficult to conceive of someone as good and loving if they do not to react 
with anger to offences that lead to human suffering: 


For indignation against wickedness is surely an essential element of human good- 
ness in a world in which moral evil is always present. A man who knows, for 
example, about the injustice and cruelty of apartheid and is not angry at such 
wickedness cannot be a thoroughly good man; for his lack of wrath means a failure 
to care for his fellow man, a failure to love.*° 
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By analogy, ceteris paribus, it seems logical to conceive of a God who loves 
humanity and who is angry with those who inflict suffering upon it. As 
Heschel puts it, God’s anger ‘can be unbearably dreadful, yet it is but the 
expression and instrument of His eternal concern’.*! 

Concerning the second point, Aaron Ben-Ze’ev notes that ‘We do not 
become angry with inanimate objects that damage us, unless we construe 
these objects as agents rather than as inanimate objects. Since inanimate 
objects cannot treat us improperly, we cannot be angry with them.’ We may 
become angry with someone who kicks us, but we would surely recognize 
that we were being irrational if we became angry with a piece of furniture 
upon which we stubbed our toe. One might extend Ben-Ze’ev’s point to say 
that it is not just a question of whether the offender is animate or not (though 
this is a prerequisite), but actually a question about whether the offender is 
a moral agent. Thus young children, and people with some mental disabil- 
ities, are excused offences other people would be blamed for, on the grounds 
that their moral agency is diminished. Again, someone would only be angry 
with a dog for eating their dinner if they (correctly or erroneously) attrib- 
uted some kind of moral agency to the animal. Therefore, God’s capacity to 
be angry with humans reflects a respect for human beings as moral agents, 
while an absence of anger in God for sinful humanity might imply a lack of 
respect for humans as moral beings, and a failure to recognize human intel- 
ligence and free will. 

Concerning the third point (that people are generally far more angry 
with someone they love than with someone from whom they are emotion- 
ally detached), Ben-Ze’ev notes that ‘The influence of the closeness com- 
ponent upon the intensity of anger seems to be straightforward: the closer 
the person is to us, the more we care about the person, and the angrier we 
are when this person hurts us.’*> The reason that this is so is unclear. One 
reason, as Aristotle puts it, is that ‘we are angrier with our friends than with 
other people, since we feel that our friends ought to treat us well and not 
badly.’** Aristotle is undoubtedly correct about this; however, the relation- 
ship between love and anger seems to be more complex than being simply 
about a belief that our friends would treat us better than our enemies or 
those who are indifferent to us. We might add to Aristotle’s observation that 
we are more hurt by those we love not only because we expect more of them, 
but also because we have invested more value in them and in their opinion 
and their treatment of us. The Stoics are thus correct that we make ourselves 
more vulnerable to the possibility of being hurt and becoming angry when 
we allow ourselves to love, and to invest value in other people. By analogy 
then, we might suggest that God’s anger for human beings is not inconsist- 
ent with divine love, but is actually rooted in God’s love for and valuing of 
her creation and, in particular, her love for human beings. This seems to 
be the intuition of much of the Old Testament. Baird writes that ‘Wherever 
in the Old Testament one finds a reference to the love of God, his wrath is 
always in the background, either explicitly or implicitly, and we neglect this 
element to the impoverishment of the Hebrew concept of love.’*> Erlandsson 
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claims that ‘the wrath of YHWH is a personal quality, without which 
YHWH would cease to be fully righteous and His love would degenerate 
into sentimentality.”° The fact that the subject feels more anger for someone 
they love is rooted in their emotional engagement, in their investment of 
value in the object, and in the fact that their love gives them the ability to 
see the potential for something far better in the object than is evidenced by 
the beloved’s wrongdoing or offence. Thus the wrongdoing of the beloved 
in and of itself may lead to hurt, disappointment and anger, while, muta- 
tis mutandis, the wrongdoing of someone from whom we are emotionally 
detached may simply incur our emotionally detached blame, condemnation 
or reprobation. In theological terms, the difference is between the anger of 
a personally involved and loving God on the one hand, and the attitude of 
condemnation of an emotionally detached divine judge on the other. Thus 
with C. S. Lewis we might contrast the ‘consuming fire’ of God’s love, which 
gives rise to the divine anger, with the ‘cold philanthropy of a conscientious 
magistrate’, which can only ever be an attitude of condemnation or acquit- 
tal.*’ The attitude of condemnation and acquittal of the latter may be useful 
and laudable in a court room, but it is at best only an emotionally abstracted 
attitude, and is indicative of emotional detachment, while the ‘passion’** of 
anger when the object of anger falls short of that for which God created 
them is an expression of personal involvement with and love for them. 

So far I have noted and responded to three objections to anger, concluding 
that none of them make all instances of anger inappropriate to an omniscient 
and perfectly intelligent God. First, I have examined the claim that anger 
makes the subject act in a counterproductive way, and have argued that this is 
not an essential feature of anger, though it often characterizes human anger. 
Second, I have addressed the concern that anger makes us irrational by sug- 
gesting that anger can be wedded to rationality. Third, I have discussed the 
objection that anger is closely related to hate, and so is inappropriate to a 
being whose nature is characterized by love, suggesting that the association 
between anger and hatred, and the opposition of anger and love, is mistaken. 
In addition, as a result of reflecting on the objections to anger, I have quali- 
fied the sort of anger we might want to attribute to God in two ways. First, 
I have suggested that in order for the divine anger to be productive, creative 
and rational it must be expressed pedagogically rather retributively; that is, 
action arising from it must be directed towards the object’s ultimate well- 
being and salvation, and not towards their regression or ultimate destruc- 
tion. Second, I have argued that God’s anger would always be consistent with 
God’s rationality and intelligence, and would never cause God to misinterpret 
evidence or give a biased judgement. In addition, I have also indicated that 
anger may actually signify both respect and love for the offender in a way that 
is lacking from the analogous but emotionally detached response of blame or 
condemnation. Thus we already have a reason for preferring the predication 
of the emotional response of anger to God over and against the similar but 
potentially emotionally detached response of condemnation/blame advocated 
by most of the Stoics and their Christian successors. Py 
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Having examined these objections and, using these as a springboard, 
reached some more constructive conclusions, I would now like to turn to the 
question: what other reasons might there be for attributing anger to God? 
That is, are there any other respects in which it is better for a being such as 
God to experience anger, than for such a being not to experience anger? In 
order to answer this question, I shall argue that anger (and, more specific- 
ally, the ‘giving up’ or waiving of the right to anger) is integral to the idea 
of forgiveness, and therefore it is necessary to attribute anger to God if we 
uphold the idea of divine forgiveness. 

In his classic soteriological work, Atonement and Personality, R. C. 
Moberly notes that forgiveness in its ideal form, and thus as it relates to 
God, is neither merely the remission of penalty, nor a choice on the part 
of the subject simply to overlook the offence and regard the wrongdoer as 
though they were innocent, for the latter could amount to a condoning of the 
injury.*’ Forgiveness is something far more personal, which has a real effect 
on the one who forgives: ‘Forgiveness is no mere transaction outside of the 
self... which leaves the self unchanged.” Personal, emotional involvement 
is essential to the process of forgiveness, and distinguishes forgiveness from 
an emotionally abstracted attitude such as pardon. As Joram Graf Haber 
notes, the distinction between forgiveness and official pardon and remission 
of punishment is rooted in the fact that forgiveness, rather than pardon, is 
based in a personal relationship between forgiver and wrongdoer."' 

One of the reasons why forgiveness involves a personal relationship 
between the forgiver and the wrongdoer is that intrinsic to forgiveness is a 
real self-sacrifice on the part of the forgiver. This is, in part, because in some 
(though not all) instances of forgiveness, the subject chooses to re-enter a 
relationship with the offender and begin to trust them again, and so make 
themselves vulnerable to the possibility of further suffering and hurt. More 
essentially, part of the sacrifice of forgiveness also relates to the ‘giving up’ 
of our anger: ‘In forgiveness ... we “waive” the right to resent the wrong- 
doer.” According to Haber, then, the person who forgives must give up his 
justifiably felt resentment. The forgiver’s experience of anger, and his will- 
ingness to give it up (i.e. to sacrifice it at some risk to himself) are integral 
to what it means to forgive. It follows that forgiveness is quite different to 
emotionally abstracted principles such as pardon and the remission of pun- 
ishment. Therefore, I shall argue, if we want to attribute forgiveness to God 
we must attribute anger to him too. 

The idea that forgiveness entails the giving up of anger (and thus presup- 
poses the existence of anger) makes more sense on a fuller discussion of 
what forgiveness means in different contexts, than is possible with a brief 
and rather general account (such as the one given above). In what follows I 
shall discuss Bishop Butler’s seminal analysis of forgiveness, also drawing 
upon Charles Griswold’s partial critique and revision of it. The relation- 
ship between anger and forgiveness will become apparent in this account, 
but I shall begin by providing a brief outline of my argument (concerning 
the relationship between anger and forgiveness) in order to show how this 
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discussion is relevant to the question of whether and why we should attribute 
anger to God. According to my argument: 


(i) the giving up of resentment is a necessary condition of forgiveness; 
(ii) resentment is a kind of anger; 
(iii) therefore anger is a precondition of forgiveness. 


The two premises (i) and (ii) are both based on Butler and Griswold’s account 
of forgiveness, and can be called into question. In what follows I seek to 
defend them by discussing this account of forgiveness and by attempting to 
show that what it says about forgiveness is true to our experience of it. The 
conclusion (iii) is my own, though it is implied by Griswold, and necessarily 
follows from (i) and (ii). The assumption of this argument as an argument 
for divine anger is that God’s forgiveness is like human forgiveness in the 
relevant respect (it is personal forgiveness rather than juridical pardon), and 
the argument entails that God not only experiences anger, but experiences 
the particular sort of anger we call resentment (as Butler defines it). I shall 
consider these two theological implications after my discussion of Butler and 
Griswold. 

In his discussion of Butler’s sermons on resentment and forgiveness, 
Griswold notes that Butler is often misquoted as defining forgiveness as the 
‘forswearing of resentment’, whereas in fact Butler defines forgiveness as the 
‘forswearing of revenge’.** Ironically, Griswold argues, the misreading may 
in fact be a better understanding of forgiveness than Butler’s original state- 
ment. The difference between the two statements actually gets to the root of 
the difference between Butler’s and Griswold’s otherwise similar accounts of 
forgiveness: for Butler, an appropriate amount of resentment may be present 
even when forgiveness has taken place; for Griswold, full forgiveness entails 
letting go of all resentment. 

Butler’s and Griswold’s accounts of forgiveness are otherwise very similar. 
One aspect of Butler’s theological framework is that all passions must have a 
constructive role provided that they are used in the right way, for, if they did 
not, God would not have made them a part of human nature.** As Griswold 
expresses it, ‘One justificatory perspective he [Butler] offers hinges on the 
idea of utility; because creation as a whole is good, the “end of a passion 
will lie in its contribution to the good of the whole.”’** While coming from 
an explicitly secular rather than a religious perspective, Griswold seems to 
be sympathetic to this premise. As a consequence, both Griswold and Butler 
regard resentment as being in and of itself natural and not intrinsically good 
or bad. Only the abuse of the passion is the proper object of blame.** 

Resentment is defined as one kind of anger: not ‘hasty and sudden anger’, 
but ‘settled anger’. The former is instinctive and, according to Butler, is felt 
both by infants and by non-human animals. In its positive, constructive role, 
it helps us to defend ourselves by allowing us better ‘to prevent, and like- 
wise (or perhaps chiefly) to resist and defeat, sudden force, violence, and 
opposition, considered merely as such, and without regard to the fault or 
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demerit of him who is the author of them’, and to also to defend ourselves 
from injuries which arise in response to a perception of culpability on the 
part of the author.*” Therefore, within the category of ‘sudden anger’, Butler 
distinguishes between anger as a response to hurt and harm (which does 
not attribute culpability to the person who has done the harm), and anger 
as a response to injury and injustice. What unites both types of anger and 
distinguishes them from settled anger or resentment is ‘the swiftness of one’s 
reaction and their relatively brief duration’.** 

That resentment is settled rather than sudden anger is reflected in its 
etymology: to resent is to feel a sentiment again and, therefore, at a later 
date. Recurring anger entails not only that one remembers the facts of the 
original event, but also that these facts continue to provoke one’s anger (in 
Nussbaum’s terms, they continue to have eudaimonistic significance). This 
provocation may occur through the perception of the ‘uncorrected wrong- 
ness’ of the event, which we often keep alive via our imagination.” Griswold 
argues, pace Butler, that we might also use the term resentment to refer to 
non-moral anger, giving the examples of an intermittent, painful and per- 
sistent disease that one had no part in bringing upon oneself, or someone 
we love who has acquired Alzheimer’s and frequently behaves ‘viciously’ 
towards us. However, Griswold concedes that this may not be an entirely 
proper use of the term ‘resentment’, since we would know at some level that 
the object of our resentment is not really to blame, since he/she/it is not (or 
is no longer) a moral agent.°° 

Apart from the swiftness of one’s reaction and the duration of the anger, 
a further difference between settled and sudden anger is that settled anger 
is never occasioned by harm alone; it is always occasioned by injury and 
injustice. In other words, the subject of settled anger always attributes culp- 
ability to the object of the anger, whereas in sudden anger there is no neces- 
sary connection between sudden anger and perceived culpability.°! Thus, 
while sudden anger defends us by causing us to make the pain stop in the 
immediacy, the constructive role of settled anger is to defend us by punish- 
ing (retaliation), rather than simply preventing, the source of the injury. Both 
Butler and Griswold believe that the effects of retaliation can be salutary. As 
Griswold puts it, 


Were resentment not in principle aggressive in this way, pity and compassion might 
prevent our punishing injustice and cruelty: for we would feel as much pity toward 
the offender as we do toward the victim; and compassion with the suffering that 
punishment would cause the offender would disincline us to administer it.*? 


Consequently, resentment is considered by Butler to be one of the instru- 
ments God provided us with to defend ourselves; it is even described as ‘a 
generous movement of mind’. 

It is not clear why self-defence against injury (as distinct from mere harm) 
tends to lead us to retaliate or punish (rather than simply stop) the offender, 
though Griswold casts some light on the question. He suggests that resent- 
ment leads to a desire for retaliation in part because of the feeling that ‘the 
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only way to relieve oneself of the ongoing painfulness of the injury is to shift 
it to the agent who caused it’.** He notes that the strategy is not always suc- 
cessful, in that making our perpetrator miserable does not in fact alleviate 
our own suffering.** Another reason for retaliation as an effect of injury is 
that retaliation seeks to change the past ‘by punishing the agent who made 
the relevant aspect of the past painful and injurious — for it conceives of no 
other way of getting at and changing what has been done’.** Two specific 
characteristics of the desire for retaliation are noteworthy: first, that the 
perpetrator should be made to suffer for the particular injury caused to ‘me’, 
and, second, that the punishment should be a deliberate and direct response 
to that injury.°” Furthermore, there is a desire that the punishment be carried 
out by one’s own hands, and that the punishment be public (this is perhaps 
an implicit expression of the universality of the moral claim being made).°* 

Mirroring the distinction between destructive and constructive expres- 
sions of anger, Butler distinguishes between revenge and justice as types 
of retaliation. Revenge seems to be retaliation by the victim as he or she 
deems to be appropriate, while justice occurs when the victim’s resentment 
is expressed in punitive action judged appropriate by independent agents 
and in accordance with established principles. Revenge is abusive because it 
is rooted in excessive (and thus disproportionate) resentment, and because 
it usually comes from a distorted perspective. While the wrongdoer ought 
to be punished (providing that the injury is of the relevant sort), a person 
experiencing a great deal of resentment is unlikely to have a stable basis 
for assessing whether (and what, and when) punishment is due. Excessive 
and disproportionate resentment are among the forms of resentment that 
Butler regards as abuses of this otherwise natural and beneficial form of 
self-defence. Other abuses of resentment which Butler warns against include 
situations in which resentment is misinformed (e.g. about who the perpetra- 
tor really is, or about why they caused the injury) or unjustified. It is also an 
abuse when resentment is accompanied by a ‘great mixture of pride’ as when 
we justify our own aggrandizement (how dare they do that to me). Revenge 
is the most dangerous abuse of resentment, both because it expresses the 
resentment through actions designed to cause pain and misery, and because 
the fact that it is a vice often escapes us (especially in ethical systems founded 
in notions of honour, where it is valorized).°? While Butler advocates an 
appropriate degree of resentment, he prohibits revenge, since revenge tends 
to ‘propagate itself’®° and ‘nothing can with reason be urged in justification 
of revenge’.*! 

For Butler (though not for Griswold) forgiveness is not the forswearing of 
resentment, but the forswearing of revenge and the other abuses of resent- 
ment. In fact, a person may have forgiven and yet still continue to feel a level 
of resentment towards the offender: 


Resentment is not inconsistent with good-will... We may therefore love our enemy, 
and yet have resentment against him for his injurious behaviour towards us. But 
when this resentment entirely destroys our natural benevolence towards him, it is 
excessive, and becomes malice or revenge.” 
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Griswold questions the consistency of Butler’s view: how can we both love 
and resent someone? Part of the answer to this lies in the idea that we do 
not have to love our enemy ‘with any peculiar kind of affection’. So ‘love’ 
in this context is not so much a feeling but an attitude of good will. The 
idea of love in this context involves an obligation to recognize the wrong- 
doer as a human being and so prevents the victim from falling into the trap 
of demonizing, or dehumanizing, or objectifying, the wrongdoer. In other 
words, it prevents the subject from viewing the offender as a ‘moral mon- 
ster’. Thus Butler warns us against seeing the ‘whole man as monstrous, 
without any thing right or human in him’.** Demonizing the wrongdoer is 
reductive because it reduces the wrongdoer to his or her wrongdoings, while 
forgiveness is ‘loving’ because it affirms our common humanity.® 

The idea that Butler regards love in this context as an ‘attitude’ rather 
than a ‘feeling’ is important for our discussion of emotion more generally, 
because it resonates with the claim that the early Fathers viewed divine love 
as an attitude rather than a feeling, and with the claim of some impassibilists 
that we ought to do the same.* If I am going to advocate Butler’s account 
of forgiveness, this is serious, for it seems that part of Butler’s account of 
forgiveness (the idea that some forms of love can be attitudes rather than 
feelings) is at odds with my overall thesis, which opposes the polarization of 
emotion and cognitive thought (here, an attitude as distinct from a feeling). 
It is therefore an important caveat that while Butler does seem to regard 
this kind of love as principally attitudinal, that fact does not render it emo- 
tionless. Having good will towards the object, and affirming their common 
humanity, may not primarily be emotions, but they are nevertheless affec- 
tively toned attitudes. If they were entirely emotionless, the subject would be 
like an extreme and caricatured version of the doctors in Gaita’s story — she 
could intellectually assent to the proposition that the object is human rather 
than monstrous and not reducible to the actions he has committed, without 
‘really’ believing it to be true ‘in her heart’. 

Forgiveness, then, for Butler, entails not that we give up resentment 
altogether, but that we modify our resentment (supposing it is otherwise 
excessive) and give up the abuses of resentment (such as revenge). Resentment 
‘ought never to be made use of, but only in order to produce some greater 
good’ such as ‘the remedy or prevention of evil’.®” This is properly expressed 
when resentment results in defence, deterrence and punishment. The punish- 
ment should be decided, not by the victim, but by a sympathetic ‘good man’ 
who is an informed objective observer. 

Griswold differs from Butler in viewing forgiveness as the forswearing of 
resentment rather than as the forswearing of revenge and the moderation of 
resentment. Griswold tries to understand why Butler doesn’t want to eradi- 
cate resentment in forgiveness altogether, suggesting that it is because mod- 
erated resentment is an appropriate response to injury, and because properly 
expressed resentment has positive social benefits (such as justice and deter- 
rence). Given the theme of this book it is noteworthy that another commen- 
tator on Butler argues that Butler takes the position he does because he holds 
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a non-cognitivist, and therefore non-voluntarist, theory of emotions, and 
that it would make no sense for Butler to portray the giving up of resentment 
as an obligation if doing so were outside the subject’s power.” However, this 
does not seem entirely accurate, as Butler makes some comments that sug- 
gest that he believes resentment has a strongly cognitive component, as, for 
example, when he claims that ‘reason suggests to our thoughts that injury 
and contempt, which is the occasion of the passion’, and that reason ‘can 
raise anger’ only ‘by representing to our mind injustice or injury of some 
kind or another’. Here, the subject’s faculties of reason seem to play a large 
part in determining whether or not to feel resentment. While resentment is 
regarded as ‘the effect of reason’, however, Butler sees sudden anger as ‘occa- 
sioned by mere sensation and feeling’.”” Thus resentment on Butler’s view 
seems to involve cognitive as well as purely affective content. 

While many regard it as self-evident that forgiveness is, at least in part, the 
forswearing of resentment, it is not in fact self-evidently true, and therefore 
needs to be argued for. Griswold breaks the argument down step by step. 
First, he notes that the claim being made is not that forgiveness is the for- 
swearing of anger in general, but of the specific kind of anger Butler defines as 
resentment. One may be angry without feeling resentment (as Butler defines 
it), and giving up that sort of anger is not forgiveness. As Griswold puts it: ‘I 
could be angry that I have cancer, for example; or angry that the economy 
is doing badly; or angry that the politicians in power have mismanaged the 
economy. Forswearing anger in such cases is not forgiveness.’”! Griswold goes 
on to question why our understanding of forgiveness should mention resent- 
ment at all, even granting that resentment is the normal affective response 
to injury. Crucially for our discussion, Griswold implies that resentment is 
a prerequisite of forgiveness: ‘If one felt zo resentment in response to some- 
one’s injurious action against oneself, it would make no sense to forgive 
them for their deed.’” In this respect, resentment and forgiveness are similar 
to some other virtues and their antitheses (e.g. fear is a prerequisite of cour- 
age). It is possible to be unjustly treated but not feel resentment (perhaps 
if one were a successful Stoic sage, but certainly if one were self-deceived 
or emotionally ‘blocked’ for psychological or cultural reasons). However, 
in such situations one is in no position to forgive: one’s lack of resentment 
would be far closer to condonation than forgiveness. Likewise, it is possible 
to be unjustly treated but not know one has been (for instance, if one is an 
infant or brain-washed), but then, whatever one is doing in overlooking the 
injury and feeling no anger towards the offender, it is not forgiveness. 

Griswold also notes that it is possible not to take revenge and still feel just 
as much anger, but then we might speak of ‘pardoning’ rather than ‘forgive- 
ness’. In Moberly’s terms, this would be a ‘mere transaction outside the self 
... which leaves the self unchanged’. Importantly, forgiveness is not just the 
forswearing of resentment, since someone might stop resenting the offender 
without having forgiven them (e.g. if they suffer from amnesia). Therefore, 
letting go of resentment may be regarded as a necessary but not a suffi- 
cient condition of forgiveness. Griswold defines forgiveness as the letting go 
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of both resentment and revenge for moral reasons, without forgetting the 
wrong that was done, and even in some cases entering or re-entering into a 
friendship with that person. 

Others would claim that letting go of resentment (for the right reasons) 
is too narrow a definition of forgiveness. For instance, N. Richards argues 
that 


it should also count as forgiveness to abandon contempt for someone or disappoint- 
ment in him. Taken together, these suggest that to forgive someone for having 
wronged one is to abandon all negative feelings towards this person, or whatever 
kind, insofar as such feelings are based on the episode in question.” 


On this view, letting go of resentment is not a necessary condition of resent- 
ment, since the subject might have felt negative feelings other than resentment 
which would be abandoned in the experience of forgiveness. In response to 
this argument, Griswold argues that the reactive sentiment under discussion 
(i.e. resentment) is quite specific, involving the attribution of responsibility to 
the wrongdoer, as well as the belief that one has been wrongly injured. While 
disappointment might be felt, it is not a direct response to it. Disappointment 
implies that the object is not as trustworthy as one had believed him or her to 
be, but we may have had no such belief in the trustworthiness of the offender 
in the first place (he or she might have been a complete stranger before 
they injured us). We may also feel disdain or disgust, though we wouldn’t 
necessarily do so, and we might feel disdain or disgust even if there had not 
been a personal injury (simply because we felt the object embodied some 
unadmirable moral [or simply unappealing physical or intellectual] charac- 
teristics). This suggests that giving up disappointment, disdain and disgust 
is peripheral to the experience of forgiveness, whereas giving up resentment 
is essential to it. 

The forswearing of resentment involved in forgiveness does not require 
giving up every negative feeling associated with the injury. As Griswold 
points out, one may still feel sorrow, disappointment, depression. I would 
also add that we may justifiably continue to regard the object as untrust- 
worthy, so that distrust is one negative feeling that we would not give up in 
order to forgive (and thus a further exception to Richards’ requirement that 
we give up all negative feelings towards the object in forgiveness). Therefore, 
Griswold’s model of forgiveness as the giving up of resentment seems more 
tenable than Richards’ model of forgiveness as the giving up of all nega- 
tive feelings. However, on Griswold’s view, giving up other feelings (such as 
contempt and scorn) may be a part of forgiveness, but only insofar as they 
embody and/or perpetuate resentment. 

Having concluded that Griswold is right to regard the giving up of resent- 
ment as integral to forgiveness, I shall now turn to the question of the extent 
to which resentment needs to be abandoned in order for us to say that for- 
giveness has taken place. As already mentioned, in Butler’s view, forgiveness 
only requires the moderating of resentment to an appropriate level as judged 
by a disinterested but sympathetic third party. In theory, then, this could still 
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mean a high level of resentment (if the injury were grievous enough), though 
in practice Butler believes that this will bring resentment down to a far lower 
level.” For this reason, as they currently stand, Butler and Griswold’s views 
of forgiveness might look far more similar in practice than one would ini- 
tially think, though the underlying reasons for the lack of resentment might 
be quite different. In Butler’s case, there would be little resentment because 
the injury would not be sufficiently serious to warrant a greater degree of 
resentment. In Griswold’s case, forgiveness would ultimately entail there 
being no resentment at all. We might note here the morally optimistic tone 
of Butler’s view (in that he assumes few injuries are really serious enough 
to warrant a large degree of resentment), and question whether this view is 
defensible in the light of the horrors of the twentieth century. For those who 
lived through but survived the worst horrors of the Holocaust, for example, 
bringing resentment down to the level judged by a disinterested but sympa- 
thetic party may not involve moderating resentment at all, since (in these and 
other cases) a great degree of resentment is usually deemed to be appropri- 
ate (whether or not it is regarded as advisable). If we accept Butler’s view of 
forgiveness as the moderating of resentment to an appropriate level, then, it 
would look very different in practice today than it did in Butler’s own time. 
In the light of our increased awareness of various extreme evils, we would 
have to say that there might be a very high level of resentment remaining, 
and yet still be able to say that forgiveness has taken place. As it is counter- 
intuitive to say that forgiveness has taken place while the object is still feel- 
ing a great — and possibly overwhelming — degree of resentment, I suggest 
that there is at least one good reason to prefer Griswold’s account of forgive- 
ness to Butler’s. 

On Griswold’s model, forgiveness might begin with moderating resent- 
ment and forswearing resentment’s abuses, as on Butler’s view, but it looks 
beyond this for its completion. Forgiveness, Griswold argues, has only taken 
place if the resentment was felt for a limited time only. The object needs to 
commit to working towards a frame of mind in which all resentment is let go 
of, so that forswearing the emotion of resentment altogether is the ultimate 
goal: 


Where the injury is small, the end may quickly be achieved. But where it is not ‘I 
forgive’ is not necessarily a report of a warranted affective state (say, that resent- 
ment has disappeared, for the right reasons) — not, that is, of a completed achieve- 
ment — but a report of a feeling (say, that resentment has been brought down to the 
proportionate level, for the right reasons) — and an expression of an ethical com- 
mitment to see one’s relation to the wrongdoer in a light that leads resentment out 
the door, so to speak, and a trustworthy report that resentment is in fact moving 
out the door — all under conditions where the offender has taken the appropriate 
steps. Forgiveness may either refer to that process or to the end-state.” 


Some important emphases that are not present in Butler’s account come 
out in this view of forgiveness. First, the idea that forgiveness is a process 
rather than an event is integral to Griswold’s account in a way that it is not 
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to Butler’s (though Butler does not deny that it is a process). Second, for 
Griswold there seems to be a ‘spectrum’ of forgiveness, which allows for 
both an incomplete and a perfect sense of forgiveness. Because of this, it 
makes sense to speak of someone having forgiven, even when there is some 
resentment still present, but the end goal is always kept in sight: the ultimate 
abandonment of all resentment. Third, because of the emphasis on forgive- 
ness as a process and on a ‘forgiveness spectrum’, the respects in which the 
object may cultivate forgiveness (and/or choose not to cultivate the thoughts 
and feelings that characterize and perpetuate resentment) are foregrounded. 
The picture of forgiveness that emerges is rather like someone’s ongoing 
struggle to give up their addiction to smoking. It may make sense to speak of 
them as having given up while they still feel the urge to smoke, provided that 
there is an ongoing commitment to permanent non-smoking, combined with 
the aspiration to cease to have the urge to smoke altogether. 

It is possible that the reason Griswold insists on a commitment to for- 
swearing resentment altogether while Butler does not is that Butler is com- 
ing from a theological perspective, which includes a belief in the afterlife 
(in which perceived injuries and other events will look much different to the 
way they look now) and in which forgiveness will be more complete, while 
Griswold’s view is secular. In Griswold’s conceptual framework there is no 
afterlife in which forgiveness may be completed in the context of a fuller 
perspective, so the commitment to accomplish forgiveness in the here and 
now becomes more important. However, there are significant advantages 
to Griswold’s view, regardless of whether one’s worldview is theological or 
secular. As with Butler, Griswold’s view maintains the credibility of much of 
our talk of forgiveness (since we frequently say we have forgiven while still 
experiencing some anger), while also (pace Butler) preserving the intuition 
that full forgiveness would let go of resentment altogether. It also recog- 
nizes the non-immediate effect of the will on emotions and resonates with 
philosophical discussions about how emotions can be cultivated over time.” 
As Griswold puts it, it ‘acknowledges that a sentiment such as resentment 
does not respond immediately and wholly to cognitive emendations or to 
one’s will’.”” Practically it has the advantage of recognizing that forgiveness 
may be impossible or extremely difficult for a number of reasons, while also 
encouraging us to undertake it in the assurance that it need not be an all- 
or-nothing affair. Unlike Butler’s account, it suggests that complete abandon- 
ment of resentment is at least a possibility, and thus can give the object 
the hope of freedom from the damaging and distressing feelings involved in 
resentment. 

In response to this, someone seeking to defend Butler’s account against 
Griswold might ask: if resentment is moderated to the appropriate level, why 
aim to forswear it altogether? After all, to fail to be angry when the occasion 
rightly demands it is (as Aristotle puts it) ‘slavish’, and probably implies a 
lack of self-respect or self-esteem. However, while Griswold maintains that 
incomplete forgiveness entails the continued commitment to let go of all 
resentment, in order for the letting go of resentment to be consistent with 
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an appropriate level of self-esteem, the resentment would need to cease to be 
warranted. So, the question becomes, under what conditions would previ- 
ously warranted moderate resentment cease to be warranted? Griswold puts 
forward six conditions, without which he claims that ‘perfect tense’ forgive- 
ness (i.e. forgiveness where no resentment remains) cannot take place. These 
conditions are: 


(i) the wrongdoer must acknowledge that he or she is responsible for the 
deeds in question; 

(ii) the wrongdoer must show that he or she is not simply ‘the same person’ 
who did the wrong, for that person authored the deed; 

(iii) the wrongdoer must experience and express regret at having caused that 
particular injury to that particular person; 

(iv) the wrongdoer must commit to becoming the sort of person who does 
not inflict injury, and that commitment must be shown through deeds 
as well as words; 

(v) the wrongdoer must show that he understands, from the injured per- 
son’s perspective, the damage done by the injury; 

(vi) the wrongdoer should give some sort of narrative, putting the wrong- 
doing in the context of who he is as a whole, and explaining how he 
came to author the injurious deed. 


Unless these conditions are fulfilled, ‘perfect tense’ forgiveness cannot take 
place, for it would collapse into forgetting, excusing, condoning or rational- 
ization. However, ‘incomplete’ forgiveness (which involves only the moderat- 
ing of resentment and which Griswold calls ‘non-paradigmatic or imperfect 
forgiveness’) may take place without these conditions being fulfilled. It is 
noteworthy that this is in practice the most common type of forgiveness, and 
that it is ultimately akin to Butler’s view of forgiveness (moderating rather 
than forswearing resentment). 

There are two important theological implications that follow on from this 
conclusion. First, that God not only experiences anger, but experiences the 
specific kind of anger that we call resentment. Second, that in attributing 
forgiveness to God, we adopt this model of forgiveness (forgiveness as per- 
sonally involved) rather than the view that models forgiveness on juridical 
pardon (and is therefore sufficiently emotionally removed to be devoid of 
anger). For the purposes of this discussion, it is important whether these 
implications are theologically acceptable. 

The first theological implication raised by the argument from forgiveness is 
that God experiences not only anger (in general terms), but the specific kind 
of anger that Butler terms ‘resentment’. This raises the question of whether 
there is anything about resentment in particular (as distinct from anger in 
general, which has already been discussed) that would preclude us from 
attributing it to God. As we have already seen, Butler contrasts resentment 
and sudden anger. This distinction seems to fall naturally into the character- 
izations of affectiones and passiones respectively: sudden anger is instinctive 
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and therefore experienced by infants and animals, is relatively brief in dur- 
ation, and is occasioned by ‘mere sensation and feeling’.’* Resentment, on 
the other hand, is characterized as ‘settled anger’ and is generally long-term, 
since it recurs in response to the subject remembering the injury. Unlike 
sudden anger, resentment entails the considered judgement that the object 
is culpable. It is therefore closely related to reason and cognition (even if the 
reasons for the resentment are in fact unfounded). Butler describes it as the 
‘effect of reason’ and Griswold regards two beliefs or evaluations as intrinsic 
to it: that the object is seen as responsible for the injury, and that the subject 
regards themselves as wrongly injured. Therefore, sudden anger seems to 
fall naturally into the Thomist category of passion on the basis that it is pri- 
marily physiological (because it is instinctive and occasioned by sensation) 
and arational, while resentment shares many of the same characteristics of 
an affection, since it is closely related to reason. In addition, sudden anger 
seems to epitomize non-cognitive characterizations of emotion (it is physical, 
arational, short-term and instinctive), while resentment seems to epitomize 
cognitive characterizations of emotion (it is connected to reason and cogni- 
tion, long-term, and, to some extent, capable of being altered by the subject 
in accordance with their will). This suggests that there is no reason not to 
attribute resentment to God, since (in contrast to sudden anger), resentment 
does not exhibit any characteristics inappropriate to an omniscient, omnipo- 
tent, incorporeal God: resentment, as an affection, may be compatible with 
God’s reason, subject to God’s will, and not require any bodily experience. 
Moreover, it is precisely this sort of anger (as opposed to sudden, hasty, 
arational anger) that I have been arguing, through a discussion of biblical 
characterizations of divine anger, would be appropriate to God. 

The second theological implication of the argument from forgiveness, that 
God’s forgiveness is personal rather than juridical, relates to a set of wider 
questions about whether God’s relationship with and love for the world are 
better seen as personally involved, or whether they are better characterized 
as an abstract attitude of benevolence which we anthropopathically speak 
of in emotional terms. I shall explore that debate more fully in the follow- 
ing chapter in the context of jealousy. By way of laying some preliminary 
groundwork for that chapter’s discussion as well as pre-empting some objec- 
tions in the context of this chapter, it is noteworthy in this respect that the 
view of God’s relationship to the world as personally involved is sometimes 
criticized as being anthropomorphizing. This is because (it is argued) it 
projects emotions onto God on the basis that (appropriate) emotions are 
generally seen as an ideal in humans, and so fails to recognize the other- 
ness of God, creating a god in our own image. However, the view of God’s 
relationship to the world as an abstract attitude of benevolence is equally 
anthropomorphic, in that it also projects an ideal of what it is to be human 
(in this case, as exemplifying self-sufficiency and ‘pure reason’) onto God as 
the perfect being. Therefore, both views are potentially equally anthropo- 
morphic, in that both an abstract attitude of benevolence and personally 
involved love reflect (different) human aspirations. As Heschel pithily puts it 
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in the context of contrasting Greek and Hebraic ideas of God, “The ideal state 
of the Stoic sage is apathy, the ideal state of the prophets is sympathy.’” It 
follows that neither is more or less anthropomorphic than the other. Rather, 
they are both potentially anthropomorphic in that they both reflect human 
ideals. As some of the ways in which divine anger would differ from human 
anger have been highlighted in this chapter, we can also keep in mind that 
attributing emotions to God need not be wholly anthropomorphic provided 
that we keep in mind Heschel’s adaptation of Isaiah 55.8—9: ‘My pathos is 
not your pathos. ... For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so My 
ways are higher than your ways, and my pathos than your pathos.’*° This is 
particularly pertinent in the light of social constructionist views of emotion, 
since these show that emotions are (to a greater or lesser extent) shaped by 
our socio-cultural contexts, and so it would be sociologically naive as well 
as theologically imprudent to believe that God’s emotions are ‘like’ the emo- 
tions that we have. These three chapters on compassion, anger and jealousy 
seek, in part, to shed some light on some of the ways in which God’s emo- 
tions would differ from our emotions in specific terms. 

In this chapter I have discussed the possibility of divine anger, arguing 
that anger is an important part of the divine emotional life, since anger is an 
aspect of God’s love (both of the offender and of the victim), and is implicit 
in the notion of forgiveness, which involves the ‘giving up’ or waiving of the 
right to resentment (a form of anger). However, while affirming divine anger, 
I have suggested two qualifications of God’s experience of anger. First, God’s 
anger must always be expressed redemptively and creatively rather than 
destructively, such as in the pedagogy of the offender. Second, God’s anger 
must always be rational in the sense of being based both on rational motives 
and sufficient knowledge. Thus the irrationality and destructiveness that is 
frequently found in human anger is not present in divine anger. I have related 
this conception of divine anger to the question of whether depicting God’s 
relationship with the world as personally involved is necessarily anthropo- 
morphic. I have argued that it is not, provided that we view divine anger 
as different from some human anger, particularly in terms of rationality, 
justice, creativity and pedagogical intent. In the next chapter, I will look 
at the possibility of divine jealousy, which, like anger, is attributed to God 
in the biblical literature but which has likewise received little support in 
contemporary theology and philosophy of religion. 


CHAPTER 6 


JEALOUSY 


It is not love that is blind, but jealousy 
Lawrence Durrell, Justine 


He that is not jealous, is not in love 
St Augustine 


Jealousy is, in general terms, an unpleasant or painful emotional experience 
aroused when someone else has someone or something, or threatens to acquire 
someone or something, that the subject believes or judges to be valuable or 
desirable and he or she wants or desires for him or herself. Jealousy, thus 
understood, naturally falls into the category of an ‘emotion’ as Nussbaum 
defines it, since it contains both a belief or judgement (the belief or judgement 
that the object of jealousy is valuable or desirable) and eudaimonistic con- 
tent (the subject wants or desires the object for him or herself, and sees the 
object as important to his or her happiness or flourishing). Jealousy is closely 
related to envy both conceptually and experientially, yet it is important to 
distinguish between the two, and so define more precisely what we mean by 
jealousy in its ‘pure’ form, since while jealousy is sometimes predicated of 
God, to my knowledge envy never is. Jealousy and envy are often also used 
as synonyms in everyday speech, but I think that we might note six distinc- 
tions between them, none of which are either necessary or sufficient, but all 
of which are descriptions of typical characteristics of jealousy.' 

First, jealousy tends to concern exclusive objects, while envy may con- 
cern inclusive ones. So, for example, someone might be jealous if they see 
that another person has something that they themselves want, and that they 
want to have alone, rather than to share it with any one else. In contrast, 
envy occurs when we see that someone has some ability or possession we 
would also like to have, but which we do not feel we should have to the 
exclusion of others. Thus jealousy often concerns sexual or romantic love, 
since this is generally deemed to be exclusive and non-shareable,* while the 
objects of envy are far broader, and may include someone’s ability to sing, 
their fast and flashy car, or the fact that they have a girlfriend (in general 
terms) while the subject does not. We may want all of these things — but if 
we are envious rather than jealous then we probably do not want them to the 
exclusion of the other having them: we are happy for them to possess them 
as long as we can possess them too. 
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Second, in jealousy we tend to think that we have a right or a claim to 
something, whereas in envy the subject would like the thing without feeling 
he has any particular right or claim to it.* So, for example, someone might 
say ‘Iam jealous of my husband spending time with that woman; he is, after 
all, my husband; he should be spending time with me’. Here the speaker 
is implicitly making a claim to something she feels she has a right to: she 
has a right to her husband’s time (she claims) because he is her husband. In 
contrast, someone might say that she is envious of someone’s wit or musical 
abilities, but it would not make sense for her to make any claim to have a 
right to these properties. If she did feel she had a right to the desired object 
(e.g. if she felt that she had been cheated out of her desired object while 
drunk in a game of cards), then, I suggest, her emotional state would contain 
elements of jealousy as well as envy. 

Third, jealousy is often to do with losing something we have or had or 
believe we had, while envy is to do with not having something we would 
like to have, but which we never felt we possessed.* Thus I might be envi- 
ous of someone’s running skills, since they possess an ability I have never 
had, but jealous if someone overtook me in some skill I did possess. This 
is closely related to the second point, since when we possess something 
(including an attribute or an ability) we often come to believe subcon- 
sciously that it is rightfully ours, even if there is no independent reason for 
thinking this. 

Fourth, in jealousy the subject construes the desired object as a person, 
while in envy the subject construes the desired object as a thing.’ Thus I 
am likely to be jealous of a rival for ‘stealing’ the affections of my hus- 
band, lover, daughter or dog (if I relate to my dog in sufficiently personal 
terms), while I am likely to be envious of someone’s abilities, possessions 
or appearance. There are situations in which someone appears to be envi- 
ous of someone for ‘possessing’ a person, but here I think that the object 
is being construed as a thing and not as a person. Suppose a man sees a 
woman he admires with another man, and feels a twinge of what he dis- 
cerns as jealousy or envy. If this is real jealousy, then the man perceives 
the woman as a person who is irreplaceable and whose affections he wants 
for himself for reasons that are purely personal. If, on the other hand, it 
is envy, then the man does not perceive the woman as a beloved person, 
but as an object he aspires to have as, for example, a status symbol. Again, 
this is why jealousy often emerges in sexual or romantic contexts while in 
general envy does not: jealousy is a far more personal and relational emo- 
tion than envy. 

Fifth, jealousy is frequently unfriendly or malicious, while envy can be 
either malicious or amiable. This is because while jealousy involves a rival 
(who threatens to, or who has already, taken the desired object [the beloved] 
away from the lover or stolen their affection), envy involves someone who 
might be construed as a rival, but who might instead be an object of admir- 
ation or appreciation to the subject. (This is related to the fact that the desired 
object in envy need not be exclusive.) This kind of envy is illustrated well by 
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the Lord Chancellor’s envious appreciation of Pell in Charles Dickens’ The 
Pickwick Papers: 


‘Pell,’ he used to say to me many a time, ‘how the blazes you can stand the head- 
work you do, is a mystery to me.’ — ‘Well, I used to answer, ‘I hardly know how I do 
it, upon my life.’ — ‘Pell,’ he’d add, sighing, and looking at me with a little envy — 
friendly envy, you know, gentlemen, merely friendly envy; I never minded it — ‘Pell, 
you’re a wonder; a wonder.’ Ah! You'd have liked him very much if you had known 
him, gentlemen.° 


This is not to suggest that envy is always friendly; but, rather, that jealousy 
is rarely so. 

Sixth, jealousy and envy differ in their intentional objects. The intentional 
object of jealousy is the rival, while the intentional object of envy is the thing 
desired.’ Thus someone might be jealous of the sibling who has stolen their 
parents’ affections, but envious of someone else’s cricketing skills, academic 
ability or ease in social situations. It would not make much sense to say ‘I 
am envious of you’ unless it were then qualified by the respect in which one 
were envious; that is, the particular quality or attribute of which one is envi- 
ous; for example, I might be envious of your big blue eyes, or your massive 
CD collection, or your exciting job, but not of you per se. In contrast, saying 
‘T am jealous of you’ only needs qualification with respect to the reason for 
one’s jealousy; for example, ‘I am jealous of you because I love your wife, 
and she loves you’. (If one were to say ‘I am envious of you because your wife 
loves you’, it would mean instead that one envied the property of having a 
wife that loves one, without desiring that particular wife.) 

One exception to this is when someone says ‘He is jealous of his wife’ 
meaning that he is very vigilant of his wife’s affections and activities, protect- 
ive of her, and easily angered by any flirtation on her part, or any signs of 
interest in her shown by other men. I think that here ‘he is jealous of his wife’ 
is being used in a slightly different sense to mean ‘vigilant’ or ‘protective’, 
and is a short hand for saying that the subject has a jealous disposition with 
respect to his wife, as distinct from jealousy being an emotion experienced 
by someone who is not unusually disposed to it. This use of the term jealousy 
is conceptually distinct from the other use of jealousy, and requires a sep- 
arate treatment which I will not attempt here. 

These typical characteristics of jealousy and envy help us to clarify what 
jealousy is and to distinguish it from envy, even though in practice we often 
experience jealousy and envy together. For example, someone might be jeal- 
ous of their lover’s wife, and envious of her looks, or intelligence, or wit; in 
this case, jealousy and envy feed off one another, so that the more jealous 
the subject is of the wife, the more likely the subject is to perceive the wife 
as good looking and clever and funny, and the more important these char- 
acteristics are going to seem, and so the more envious the subject is going to 
become of her. Notably, in this sort of situation Ben-Ze’ev argues that if the 
jealous person thinks that the rival is better than him or her in the relevant 
respect, then his or her jealousy will be reduced.* Goldie argues that the 
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reverse is the case: ‘the belief that the rival is “better” than you typically will 
fan the flames of jealousy, not reduce them.’’ While there might be excep- 
tions to this, I think Goldie’s point is generally more accurate: envy and jeal- 
ousy often work together to play on the subject’s insecurities by heightening 
their sense of their own inadequacy and by portending forthcoming loss. An 
exception to this may be when the subject’s self-esteem is low, in which case 
perceiving the superiority of the rival may re-affirm the subject’s existing low 
opinion of themselves, and impress on them the idea that they have no ‘right’ 
to the affections of the beloved (thus lessening the experience of jealousy). 

Unlike envy, jealousy is often regarded as morally justifiable for various 
reasons,!° the following of which would be applicable to God. First, jealousy 
is typically bound up with loving and caring, which are positively evaluated 
emotional states. As Ze’ev puts it: 


Jealousy is often interpreted as a sign of our caring and love..., and many instances 
show a positive correlation between jealousy and romantic love. Like love, jealousy 
typically presupposes some type of commitment underlying the relationship, and it 
cannot arise if our relationship is one of absolute indifference.'! 


Of course, there can be jealousy without love, and love need not involve 
jealousy, though romantic sexual love always involves the possibility of 
jealousy.” 

Second, and relatedly, while envy is associated with hate, jealousy is asso- 
ciated with anger, which is more sympathetically regarded than hate, and 
which, as I have already argued, is appropriate to God. Third, and most 
importantly, jealousy seems like a natural response to something threaten- 
ing our emotional bonds. In fact, argues Ben-Ze’ey, it is an ‘important emo- 
tional device for safeguarding unique relationships. Abolishing all forms of 
jealousy implies abolishing all forms of interdependence, which is the core 
of intimate relationships.’ At its best, then, jealousy causes the lover to 
take constructive steps to maintain and improve her relationship with the 
beloved. Consequently, there seem to be some reasons (jealousy’s connection 
with love, care and anger, and jealousy’s potential to motivate the subject 
towards constructive action in her relationship with the beloved) that sug- 
gest that jealousy would be an appropriate emotion to attribute to God. 

However, in terms of the intelligence of emotions, one argument against 
the possibility of divine jealousy is that it tends to be deceptive: it is difficult 
to interpret and evaluate one’s actions, values and goals in a balanced way 
when one is under its ‘thrall’. This is partly because jealousy involves inse- 
curity, mistrust and often even paranoia so that, as Iago perceives, ‘trifles 
light as air are to the jealous confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ’.'* 
Conversely, however, the jealous person is often also unjustifiably credulous, 
susceptible to being unduly assuaged by reassurances from the beloved, or 
even from the rival, or an outside party, simply because the person gives 
them the answer they want to hear, and so relief from the tortures of jeal- 
ousy.' Jealousy thus makes us both too credulous and too mistrustful of 
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others. Marcel observes this characteristic of jealousy when he describes his 
reaction to Albertine’s reassurances of her fidelity: 


Albertine merely gave me her word, a categorical word unsupported by proof. But 
this was precisely what was best calculated to calm me; jealousy belonging to that 
family of morbid doubts which are eliminated by the vigour of an affirmation far 
more surely than by its probability. It is moreover the property of love to make us 
at once more distrustful and more credulous, to make us suspect the loved one, 
more readily than we should suspect anyone else, and to be convinced more easily 
by her denials.!° 


The problem is made more complicated, as Goldie argues, by the extraordin- 
ary way in which an emotion such as jealousy can influence our thoughts 
and other feelings, because there is no independent epistemological basis on 
which we can judge the situation we are in. As Proust observes, the jealous 
person is like a historian without documents. This is in contrast to our experi- 
ence of other emotions such as anger and compassion, during which we often 
have a better grasp of the ‘facts’ and during which we can often appeal to the 
legal and moral norms of our society in order to discern whether or not we 
are, in each situation, rightly compassionate or angry. In the case of jealousy, 
however, there is far less of an independent norm to appeal to. We might 
feel anger or compassion, while nevertheless simultaneously recognizing that 
our ‘emotion’s judgements’ are unfounded. So we might judge that someone 
‘got what they deserved’, but still feel compassion for them, or judge that 
the object of our anger was acting under mitigating circumstances, and yet 
still feel some anger at them. In these cases, the latter (‘“emoting’) state is, in 
Goldie’s terms, ‘cognitively impenetrable’ by the former state, which can be 
arrived at on sound evidence while one is in a rational state. However: 


... with jealous thoughts and feelings, there really is no relevant cognitive element 
which one can set up, as being appropriately arrived at, in contrast to those other 
thoughts, imaginings and feelings which are impenetrable by that former cognitive 
element. There does not seem to be any relevant standpoint for isolating those 
beliefs that are appropriately arrived at, and from which you can, so to speak, build 
outwards to a reasonable view on whether or not your jealousy is justified.'” 


When, during a relatively calm moment, one asks oneself, ‘what ought I to 
believe in this situation?’ one realizes that one’s tendencies to be both too 
mistrusting and too trusting obstruct any rational judgement. In this respect 
jealousy is like most or all types of insecurity. It plays upon both suspicion 
and paranoia on the one hand, and hope and wishful thinking on the other, 
to eliminate the subject’s chances of making a balanced and rational judge- 
ment. Thus it is that jealousy frequently involves fantasy.'* This is shown by 
the fact that the most common instigator of jealousy among married people 
is not actual adultery, but the spouse giving time and attention to a member 
of the relevant sex.” 

As with compassion and anger, the question that confronts us here is 
whether this particular characteristic that would make jealousy inappropriate 
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to an omniscient God is intrinsic to jealousy, or whether it is an extraneous 
quality that just happens to attach itself to most instances of human jealousy. 
Jealousy differs from anger and compassion however in that, while there are 
instances in which compassion and anger can be deceptive of truth, there 
are also obvious counter-examples, and we have already seen that compas- 
sion and anger can be intelligent, and even uniquely intelligent. In contrast, 
jealousy is not an intelligent emotion: its tendency to deceive or at least to 
subvert rational judgement seems to be ubiquitous. There are instances in 
which compassion and anger are intelligent or revelatory of truth. Jealousy, 
in contrast, might be based on a real infidelity on the part of the beloved 
but it rarely, if ever, sheds light on the situation or makes it clearer. Rather, 
it generally makes it less clear. Therefore, it would be misguided to argue 
for divine jealousy on the basis of jealousy’s intelligence. The question that 
remains is whether the non-intelligence (or deceptiveness) of jealousy is an 
intrinsic and essential property of jealousy, in which case it should neces- 
sarily be excluded from the divine life, despite the positive qualities we have 
seen it to have. Given the ubiquity of deceptiveness in human jealousy, this 
is a semantic question: jealousy could be defined in terms that either make 
deceptiveness part of its nature or else make it peripheral or non-essential 
(but nevertheless present in practice). For this reason, it is a question that 
should be put to one side. A better way of approaching the question is to 
ask (if one believes that deceptiveness is not intrinsic to jealousy) what jeal- 
ousy would look like once we remove the extraneous deceptive quality from 
it. Alternatively (if one believes that deceptiveness is intrinsic to jealousy), 
what characteristics might the biblical writers who attributed jealousy to 
God have been getting at when they predicated jealousy of God? What is 
the underlying meaning of attributions of divine jealousy, and what value do 
they have in speaking of God’s affective life? 

In his excursus on jealousy, Baloian notes that while the word qin’ah/ 
qanna’ is rightly translated as ‘jealousy’ when it is used of humans, when 
it is used of God ‘intense passion’ seems to be a better translation.*° Divine 
qanna’ is closely related to concepts of possession, though possession is not 
to be understood in a ‘petty’ sense.*! There are three main contexts in which 
qanna’ and its derivatives are used of God. The first concerns God’s refusal 
to allow rival cults and/or idolatry. Baloian argues that the exclusion of petti- 
ness from talk of God’s qanna’ is ensured by the connection between God’s 
qanna’ and his covenant with Israel.?? 

The second context in which the Old Testament speaks of God’s qanna’ 
is that of human sin and consequent divine judgement, where human sin is 
interpreted both as a direct turning away from God, and as harming other 
human beings.*? The emphasis of these texts is that God is just in expressing 
God’s ganna’ and in the extent and intensity of God’s emotional involve- 
ment. For example, Ps. 79.5 asks: ‘How long, Lord? Wilt though be angry 
for ever? Shall thy justice burn like fire?’ Baloian concludes that God’s judge- 
ment takes place ‘with an intensity of passion but is not capricious and cer- 


tainly not unfair’.** 
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The third context for God’s qanna’ is divine ‘zeal’ for God’s elect. In fact, 
the most common translation of ganna’ in this context is not ‘jealous’ but 
‘zeal’ or ‘to be zealous’. Zeal is closely related to divine anger, and is here 
directed towards the adversaries of Israel. However, it is primarily a positive 
‘emotion’ towards Israel, and only secondarily a negative ‘emotion’ towards 
those who would harm her: 


Its focus is deliverance: to bring forth a remnant, to establish justice, bring right- 
eousness, to extend compassion, mercy, or have pity on His people. This positive 
blessing of deliverance is accomplished through Yahweh’s intensity and it is a 
wrathful undertaking: God’s wrath and zeal become the means of salvation for his 
elect.*5 


Divine qanna’ is dissimilar to human qin’ah in that whereas human qin’ah 
involves negative instances and characteristics including racial hatred,”® lack 
of control?” and covetousness,**® divine qanna’ is always just, within God’s 
control, and directed towards the good (the salvation of Israel). Furthermore, 
the justice of God’s qanna’ implies that it is not deceptive of truth: when 
God reacts with qanna’, it is because Israel or God’s relationship with Israel 
is truly under threat, rather than because God misinterprets the evidence 
through jealousy and insecurity. This understanding of qanna’ suggests that 
the essential characteristic we should draw from the ascription of divine 
‘jealousy’ is not the insecure mistrust and credulity typical of human jeal- 
ousy but the intense passion that God feels for his creation, which involves 
anger and protectiveness when the creation or God’s relationship with it is 
threatened. This is consistent with the definition of jealousy given at the 
beginning of this chapter, which I shall therefore continue to use as a charac- 
terization of jealousy including divine qanna’. In what follows I shall discuss 
whether the love as intense passion (including the possibility of jealousy) 
is the best understanding of divine love, or whether God’s love is better 
understood as free from intense passion and as more analogous to consistent 
attitude of benevolence for his creation (which lacks the judgement that the 
object is important to one’s eudaimonia, and so excludes the possibility of 
jealousy). This question gets to the heart of the impassibility debate, since it 
requires us to evaluate emotionally involved and emotionally detached ways 
of relating to the world. 

Recent discussions of divine love have distinguished broadly between two 
types of love: personally involved love, and love without intense personal 
involvement, characteristic of charity, benevolence and beneficence. Some, 
such as Brummer and Sarot, have associated personally involved love with 
reciprocity (Brummer calls personally involved love ‘mutual fellowship’, and 
Sarot terms it ‘fellowship-love’ and ‘mutual love’), and contrast this with 
beneficence. Briimmer, for example, relates beneficence to the idea of the sub- 
ject having a certain attitude towards the beloved, while mutual fellowship 
is seen to be a relationship rather than an attitude. In the following discus- 
sion I will follow in broad terms Sarot and Briimmer’s distinction between 
the two types of love, though my understanding of the two types of love 
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departs from Briimmer’s in that it does not involve the distinction between 
attitude and relationship, or the implications of reciprocity and mutuality 
that accompany Briimmer’s understanding of relationship. This is primarily 
because I do not find the distinction between an attitude and a relationship 
a satisfactory one, and in this context I think it would only obfuscate our 
discussion of divine love. Rather than stick to Sarot and Briimmer’s terms, 
therefore, I will discuss two models of love: benevolence or beneficence, or 
that which views the subject as a benefactor, and personal involved love, that 
which conceives the subject as lover. The idea of the subject as lover need not 
imply erotic love in the sexual or romantic sense, but could also mean the 
personally involved love of a parent for their child, or the love of someone 
towards a very close friend, though there are also respects in which sexual 
or romantic love becomes a uniquely helpful model when characterizing this 
type of love. Personally involved love is similar to the ‘intense passion’ that 
Baloian argues characterizes God’s love in the Old Testament (which is dis- 
tinct from passiones in the Augustinian sense). Personally involved love is 
distinct from beneficence, not because it is necessarily more of a relationship 
than beneficence, but primarily because while beneficence allows the subject 
to retain a personal distance from the object, the love of lovers entails a per- 
sonal involvement characterized by intense desires, beliefs and emotions on 
behalf of and/or because of the beloved. In contrast, beneficence or benevo- 
lence is characterized by an attitude of good will towards the object, but in 
which the subject is not personally affected by the object’s fortunes. 

One objection Briimmer raises to the idea of love as beneficence is that 
in pure beneficence (for instance, in charitable donation) the subject tends 
to give without taking anything back from the object. This sounds laudable 
and altruistic, and in fact seems to be how divine love is often characterized 
(for instance, in C. S. Lewis’ ‘Gift-love’) in contradistinction from selfish, 
needy or desirous human loves (‘Need-love’, as Lewis terms it). It resonates 
well with the Christian emphasis on divine grace and the unconditional and 
unmerited nature of God’s love for humanity. However, argues Briimmer, 
this kind of love can be deeply damaging: ultimately it destroys both the 
integrity and the freedom of the object, since it leaves them perpetually in 
a position of need and never able to fulfil their need to give in return. John 
MacMurray explains this well when he writes: 


If in my relation with you I insist on behaving generously toward you and refuse to 
accept your generosity in return, I make myself the giver and you the recipient. This 
is unjust to you. I put you in my debt and refuse to let you repay the debt. In that 
case I make the relation an unequal one. You are to have continual cause to be 
grateful to me, but Iam not to be grateful to you. This is the worst kind of tyranny, 
and is shockingly unfair to you. It destroys the mutuality of the personal by destroy- 
ing the equality which is its negative aspect. To maintain equality of persons in 
relation is justice; and without it generosity becomes purely sentimental and wholly 
egocentric. My care for you is only moral if it includes the intention to preserve 
your freedom as an agent, which is your independence of me. Even if you wish to 
be dependent on me, it is my business, for your sake, to prevent it.’? 
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In other words, absolute beneficence is not supremely gracious but, rather, 
supremely egotistical. In contrast, personally involved love is at least poten- 
tially gracious, for it is willing to see the loveliness of the beloved, and since 
it responds to the need of the beloved to be needed in return. It allows the 
beloved the dignity of being able to give. It is not, or at least need not be, as 
some Christian writers have suggested, a needy, mean and grasping desire. 
This suggests that, while God’s relationship with humanity has traditionally 
been characterized as one in which God gives but in which humans can- 
not give anything back in return, this kind of love is ultimately deficient, 
because it debilitates rather than edifying or liberating the beloved. That 
God’s love is not like this is suggested by the soteriological narrative of the 
incarnation: Mary’s free acceptance of her vocation, Jesus’ humanity, and 
the fact that the disciples are commissioned to spread the Gospel and bring 
about the Kingdom of God, all imply a role for humanity as participants 
of salvation that renders salvation enabling rather than something that is 
benevolently done to us and of which we are simply the passive recipients.*° 
While Briimmer focuses on the distinction between relationships in which 
there is give and take on both sides and those in which one person gives and 
the other can only take, however, it seems to me that this is part of a wider 
point about the value of the beloved. Personally involved love gives value to 
the beloved in needing the beloved and in helping the beloved to recognize 
their inherent value.*! In contrast, having a benefactor highlights our needi- 
ness and inadequacy, and does not draw out or help us to realize our value. 
Again, the former is liberating, the latter debilitating. This leads to an inter- 
esting point for Christian theology. For Christians, the value of each person 
lies in the value that they have in God’s eyes, or in God’s love for them. If 
it seems that this love is denied or modified, or that God does not in fact 
regard them as valuable, then Christians would either need to re-think the 
value they place in people, or else conceive of a different basis for this value. 
This is a serious objection to the idea of God’s love as benevolence then, for 
it challenges the basis of the Christian belief that people are valuable. 
However, Cook argues that God still has the beliefs and desires which 
impart or indicate value to, for example, persons, but that God does not 
have the emotions that tend to accompany these beliefs and desires in human 
mental life. Concerning the idea that emotions have valuational merit in 
themselves — that is, that emotions are ‘constitutive’? and not merely indica- 
tive of the beliefs and desires one person has for another — Cook writes that 


it is these beliefs and desires . . . which are at the heart of such emotions, constituting 
the valuing of one person by another. And if, for human beings, emotions are in fact, 
merely a means by which one person communicates his or her beliefs and desires to 
another, whatever is peculiar to emotion can be dispensed with in conceiving of God’s 
love for us — what matters are His beliefs and ‘desires’ as they relate to ourselves.*° 


It is the beliefs and ‘desires’ characteristic of divine love, argues Cook, that 
constitute our value, and not the emotional aspect of love that accompanies 
humanity’s experiences of love. 
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Cook is certainly right that love is not reducible to being a ‘mere’ emotion 
where ‘emotion’ is interpreted solely as a feeling, and to include beliefs and 
desires in his definition of love. However, my problem with Cook’s argu- 
ment is that I am not sure that one could say that someone has the belief 
that x is valuable and the desire** to be united with x without also saying 
that this person experiences the emotion we call love. As Nussbaum argues, 
emotions are essentially judgements or beliefs, and, in particular, beliefs that 
have strong eudaimonistic content, including desires. Thus (roughly) love is 
the belief that the beloved is valuable and the desire to be united with them, 
anger is the belief that one has been offended against or unjustly hurt and 
the desire to re-right that offence (through, say, compensation or revenge or 
an apology on the part of the offender), and jealousy is the belief that the 
beloved is valuable and that the rival has stolen or threatens to steal their 
affections, and a desire to be (re-)united with the beloved to the exclusion 
of the rival. Following Nussbaum’s account of emotions (in relation to some 
emotional experiences), it does not make sense to say that God has these 
beliefs and desires without having the associated emotions — for what is the 
‘emotion’ other than the beliefs and desires? This undermines Cook’s argu- 
ment that God could have the beliefs and desires involved in love without 
having the ‘emotion’ of love. Therefore, God’s love is better understood as 
personally involved love rather than as benevolence, for personally involved 
love supports the basis of the Christian belief in the value of human persons 
as being the value God sees in us and the love God has for us, while the idea 
of God’s love as benevolence does not. 

Another aspect of the benefactor—lover distinction is that the benefactor 
is able to give with impunity, while the lover becomes vulnerable precisely 
because of her personal investment in the life, fortune and feelings of the 
beloved. In love, the lover identifies with the beloved, and so shares in the 
beloved’s interests and fortunes. In love, the lover also seeks some kind of 
reciprocity (though this need not mean that the lover seeks for an ‘equal’ or 
symmetrical relationship), and so makes herself vulnerable to rejection or 
betrayal on the part of the beloved. In terms of divine passibility then, God’s 
personal involvement may mean that God is caused to suffer both by our 
own suffering (since God shares in our interests and cares about our well- 
being) and also by our sin — that is, by our rejection of her and our abuse of 
her creation. 

This characteristic of personally involved love creates a problem for 
Christian theology, for Christianity has traditionally attributed omnipotence 
to God, and omnipotence seems to be incompatible with vulnerability. Thus 
Cook, for example, argues that there is nothing in the world that can cause 
God to suffer or have an emotion, since both of these involve vulnerability 
to sources outside the subject’s control, while God’s omnipotence means that 
he is always in perfect control. If God loves in the way characteristic of 
personally involved love, then God makes himself vulnerable to the suffering 
caused by identification with us in our suffering and by our sin and rejection 
of him, and also, as I have been arguing, to the emotional experiences of 
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anger and the intense passion characteristic of jealousy. Furthermore, being 
a lover implies a need (for instance, for reciprocity, or unity with the beloved) 
and this is at odds with the traditional idea of divine aseity or self-sufficiency, 
which holds that as God is perfect he has no need. 

I shall discuss this question in more depth in Chapter 7, which is con- 
cerned with the relation between emotions and the will, and whether the 
experience of emotion is at odds with divine omnipotence. At the moment, 
suffice it to say that divine omnipotence and the vulnerability entailed by 
personally involved love are not necessarily incompatible, for it is possible 
(as Gregory Thaumaturgos suggests) for an omnipotent being to choose to 
be vulnerable in order to love, and for this choice to be an affirmation of 
divine omnipotence, rather than a privation of it. The question about the 
way in which suffering that is chosen can be ‘real’ or authentic suffering 
given that impotence is characteristic of most human suffering also remains, 
and this question will also be dealt with in the next chapter. 

This discussion suggests that personally involved love is a preferable model 
to benevolence when speaking of divine love, because personally involved 
divine love liberates and edifies the beloved and creates and/or recognizes 
their value, while mere benevolence can be debilitating and undermines the 
basis for the Christian belief in the value of human persons. Since the argu- 
ment that personally involved love involves vulnerability that is at odds with 
God’s omnipotence is surmountable, it seems that there are good reasons to 
prefer personally involved love to benevolence as a model of divine love, and 
that there are no good reasons not to. Concomitantly, this suggests that it is 
appropriate to attribute the possibility of jealousy (or jealousy in appropriate 
situations) to God. 

However, another approach to the question of what kind of love God 
experiences may lead us to question this conclusion. Anders Nygren’s dis- 
tinction between agapeistic and erotic loves raises some similar and some 
different concerns about the attribution of jealousy or ganna’ to God. Agape 
is characterized as self-giving, descending, unconditional, unmerited, freely 
given, selfless, God-given and value-creating (value is created in the object 
by the subject’s love, rather than existing ‘objectively’ in them). In contrast, 
eros is depicted as self-motivated, ascending, merit-centred, egocentric, con- 
ditional, needy, human, and as value-recognizing (value exists objectively in 
the beloved, and the lover, in loving the beloved, is simply recognizing and 
responding to that value).*° Nygren regards agape as Christian love, and 
eros as pagan (especially Platonic) love: all attributions of eros to God in 
Christianity (e.g. in the mystics) are projections or impositions of human, 
pagan love on to God. 

The distinction between agape and eros is both different and similar to 
the distinction between benevolence and personally involved love. The dis- 
tinction between agape and eros is fundamentally different because Nygren 
would, I think, argue that both agape and eros are emotionally, personally 
involved forms of love. However, agape is like benevolence in being self- 
less, self-giving and unconditional, while eros is like personally involved love 
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or intense passion in that both are, at least to some extent, self-motivated, 
merit-based, needy and value-recognizing. 

If Nygren is correct that agape is the correct way to conceive of divine love 
and eros is not, then we have a problem, since eros allows for the possibil- 
ity of divine jealousy, while agape does not. This is for two reasons. First, 
because, unlike agape, eros recognizes the unique value, the loveliness, of 
the beloved, and, correspondingly, jealousy, as defined at the beginning of 
the chapter, involves the belief that the desired person or things is valuable. 
It would be both irrational and unintelligible to feel jealous or intensely pas- 
sionate about a thing or person one did not in some way believe to be valu- 
able (and therefore it would not only be incompatible with God’s wisdom 
and rationality, but we would also have to question whether what was being 
experienced was really jealousy). Second, eros allows for the possibility of 
divine jealousy, since eros indicates a need on the part of the lover, and desire 
and want (which are essential to jealousy) are closely connected to need. 
Therefore, if we reject divine eros, we must also reject divine jealousy. 

This raises the question, what are the reasons for preferring agape to eros? 
Nygren claims to be offering an impartial account of both agape and eros. 
He is concerned (he claims) with facts, rather than with judgements of value, 
and therefore he is not interested in criticizing eros, but just with providing 
the data to allow the reader to make up her own mind about which form 
of love is preferable.*” Thus, while descriptions of eros as egocentric, and 
agape as unselfish, seem to imply blame and praise respectively, this is sim- 
ply because we have ‘grown up under the influence of the reversal of values 
introduced by Christianity’.** For a pagan such as Celsus, self-assertion is 
self-evidently praiseworthy, and unselfishness self-evidently culpable. True, 
Nygren does claim that when eros and agape were blended in the course 
of Christian history, eros weakened agape, which gives the impression that 
Nygren prefers agape to eros — but Nygren explains that that apparent bias 
stems from the fact that he is writing from the perspective of the Christian 
idea of agape. Were he writing instead from the pagan perspective of eros, 
he would focus instead on how eros had been damaged by agape.*’ Terms 
like ‘egocentric’, when applied to eros in his book, are to be taken neutrally, 
claims Nygren, since the claim that eros is egocentric is nothing more than a 
statement of fact. The reader is free to discern for herself which is the better 
form of love. 

However, even if one believes Nygren to be non-evaluative in his descrip- 
tion of agape as selfless and eros as egocentric, there is a further implicit 
argument that he uses in favour of agape which seems to call in to question 
his claim to be providing an objective account. This is that he claims that 
agape is the Christian idea of love and, moreover, the fundamental idea of 
Christianity without which ‘nothing that is Christian would be Christian’.*° 
This, I suggest, represents an interesting, and not entirely honest, move. 
While claiming to be objective and allowing the reader to decide for herself, 
Nygren nevertheless implicitly seems to be saying: ‘prefer agape, or you are 
not really Christian, but pagan’. 
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Taking this (implicit) argument at face value, what are we to make of 
Nygren’s claim? For those of us who are Christian theologians or philoso- 
phers, should we adopt the idea of agape as he characterizes it on the 
grounds that to fail to do so would be to renounce our faith and cease to 
be Christian? I suggest not since, as Catherine Osborne shows, Nygren’s 
historical analysis is fundamentally anachronistic. Nygren is able to assume 
the total discontinuity of ‘the’ Christian notion of love with pre-Christian 
notions only because the climate of scholarly opinion at the time at which 
he wrote erroneously allowed him to seek to identify a ‘pure and original’ 
Christian motif ‘unadulterated’ by Greek or Jewish influences. That kind 
of project would not be plausible, given our increased awareness of the 
contextual influences upon Christianity, if a discussion of the same themes 
were undertaken today.*! In other words, we should take Nygren’s claim 
that agape is ‘the’ Christian idea of love with more than a pinch of salt. 
Consequently, it does not follow that Christian theologians and philoso- 
phers should necessarily adopt agape (as Nygren characterizes it) and reject 
eros as fundamentally pagan. In addition, to adopt agape and reject eros on 
that basis would be to put the cart before the horse: it would be to reason 
from a title or designation (‘Christian’) to a position or set of beliefs (agape, 
not eros) rather than the other way around. It is notable that in the context 
of 1930s Reformed theology in which Nygren is writing, his claim that 
agape is ‘the’ Christian idea is arguably quite manipulative (‘You are free to 
accept or reject my idea’, he is saying, ‘but if you don’t agree with it you are 
not in fact a Christian [and if you are not a Christian, then your salvation 
is in question]’). 

For the reasons given above, we ought to reject the implicit argument 
that Nygren makes in favour of agape that rests on it being fundamen- 
tally Christian while eros is not. But might there be other reasons for 
preferring agape to eros (as Nygren has defined them) as a model of divine 
love? 

One possible reason for preferring agape to eros as a model of divine love 
is that eros, as we have already seen, implies neediness on the part of the 
lover. This, then, suggests vulnerability and even selfishness — both char- 
acteristics inappropriate to God. However, this criticism was also made of 
personally involved love, and the same response applies here. At root, this 
response involves the recognition that people — in this case, the beloved — 
need to be needed, and that to fail, as a lover, to need the beloved, would 
(if through choice) be egotistical rather than gracious, and (if outside one’s 
choice) would represent a weakness rather than a strength. Therefore, I sug- 
gest, the neediness and desire inherent to eros does not make it inappropriate 
to God. 

A further possible reason for preferring agape to eros is that love charac- 
terized by eros, that is, ‘merited’ love, favours people who embody values 
that are desirable, virtuous, or attractive, to people who do not embody 
these values. Nygren takes as an example of this Aristotle’s statement 
that: 
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He who lives according to reason is the special object of God’s love. For if the gods, 
as is commonly believed, take thought for our human affairs, we must rationally 
conclude that they take most pleasure in that which is best and most nearly related 
to themselves, that is, in our reason, and that they reward those who live according 
to reason. It is clear that this is most of all the case with the wise man. Therefore it 
is he who is most loved by God.” 


The question of whether God favours the wise man (in Greek thought, as 
Nygren characterizes it), or the morally good man (in Jewish thought, as 
Nygren characterizes it), is unimportant. Because eros is merited love that 
responds to a value in the beloved, it follows that God would favour people 
who embody a large amount of a particular virtue (whether wisdom or moral 
goodness) to people who do not. This, as Nygren observes, is problematic in 
terms of Paul’s insistence that ‘God chose the foolish things of the world’.*° 
Perhaps even more problematically for Christian theology, it implies that 
eros is at odds with the Christian belief in God’s love for sinners. This is in 
contrast to agape, which is unconditional and unmerited, and which is, as 
Nygren describes it, ‘essentially the Divine will to forgive’.** 

Should we therefore prefer agape to eros as a model of divine love? 
Nygren’s characterization of agape and eros is one of sharp opposites which 
he argues are irreconcilable. Yet their mutual irreconcilability is called 
into question by sexual-romantic and other forms of human love which 
instantiate both giving and receiving, conditionality and unconditionality, 
meritedness and unmeritedness, selfishness and selflessness, value-creation 
and value-recognition. Furthermore, it is not human love at its worst that 
involves this interplay between agape and eros (as Nygren characterizes 
them) but human love at its best. Human love that is wholly giving and 
refuses to receive is, as I have already argued, egotistical and debilitating 
rather than genuinely gracious. But human love that receives without giv- 
ing is, while appropriate for a time to small children, ultimately selfish and 
self-debilitating, and tends towards viewing the ‘beloved’ as a resource 
rather than as a person. Love that is entirely conditional, merited, and only 
responds to some already-existing value in the beloved can of course be 
criticized as grasping, unrealistic and unforgiving, but a love that is entirely 
unconditional, unmerited and creates value in the beloved that does not 
otherwise exist would be a logical impossibility (if, as I have argued, love 
involves a belief in the value of the beloved) and arbitrary: there would be 
no reason for God passionately and self-sacrificingly to love human beings 
any more than for God passionately and self-sacrificingly to love cushions, 
or doors, or motor cars. It does not follow from the idea that God’s love 
for humanity is rooted in some value that human beings possess that we 
must therefore conclude that God favours wise or morally good people to 
foolish or morally bad ones. The ‘condition’ or value on which God’s love is 
based might simply be our humanity or some universal quality all humans 
have, and not less ubiquitous qualities such as wisdom or moral goodness 
possessed by only some human beings. This suggests that (contra Nygren) 
agape and eros are in fact reconcilable, and that there is at least one good 
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reason (their co-existence in the best forms of human love) to attribute an 
interplay of the two to God. 

No discussion of the idea of divine love containing both agape and eros 
would be complete without mention of Dionysius the Areopagite, who goes 
as far as to argue that there is no difference between agape and eros when 
applied to God: 


To those who understand the divine scriptures aright, it is with the same force 
that the term ‘agape’ and the term ‘eros’ are applied on the part of the sacred 
writers in accordance with the divine revelations. And this is for a force that is 
one-making and binding, and one that is peculiarly sustaining in the beautiful 
and good.... * 


However, the Platonic way in which Dionysius cashes this out is fundamen- 
tally at odds with the central thrust of this book since Dionysius’ God remains 
invulnerable and emotionally detached from the world, and is responsible 
for its being, goodness and beauty in the same way that the sun is responsible 
(involuntarily, by virtue of what he is) for the light in the world. It is only 
in the incarnation (rather than in the divine nature) that God demonstrates 
kenotic rather than overflowing or ecstatic love and in which vulnerability 
(shame and humiliation) is found. Therefore, Dionysius does not offer us a 
helpful model of divine love, for, at the end of the day, God’s ‘love’ is emo- 
tionally detached and invulnerable and so, as I have suggested, lacks insights 
necessary to God’s wisdom and omniscience. 

However, what is perhaps potentially more helpful for our purposes is 
the way in which Dionysius describes eros, a description he attributes to the 
Erotic Hymns of Hierotheus and in which he is followed by Aquinas: ‘Let us 
understand by the term “eros” a certain unifying and combining force. This 
applies whether we might be speaking of divine love, angelic love, intellectual 
love, the love of souls or love in nature. ... ’*° This definition seems to get 
to the heart of eros far better than the list of characteristics that Nygren pro- 
vides. Essentially, says Dionysius, eros is a unifying force, a desire, whether 
towards superior beings (as Nygren claims) or towards beings who are our 
equals or inferiors in the ‘hierarchy of beings’. Dionysius’ definition avoids 
some of the counter-intuitive polarizations of Nygren’s eros, since love that 
is solely egocentric, merited, conditional, and so on, seems to be a carica- 
ture of human ‘love’ that is only represented in extreme examples of human 
‘love,’ and does not provide a true-to-life picture of most mature human 
relationality. Therefore, I suggest that God’s love should be conceived not, as 
Nygren suggests, as purely agapeistic (and as therefore excluding divine jeal- 
ousy), but as both erotic (a desire for union with the beloved) and agapeistic 
(gracious and self-giving), allowing for the possibility of jealousy.‘” 

On this model, God’s love is both eros, a desire to be united with creation, 
and also agape, love that is gracious and forgiving, a far cry from the egocen- 
tric love of eros as Nygren perceives it, or the grasping and unforgiving self- 
ishness some writers (in some cases, rightly) have attributed to human sexual 
‘love’. A corollary of this is that divine love seeks neither fusion with the 
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beloved (eros), nor simply a relationship between individual parties (agape), 
but, rather, a union in which the lover and beloved remain distinct but cease 
to be separate. 

In conclusion, in this chapter I began by defining jealousy in terms of belief 
(in the value of the beloved) and eudaimonistic content (the belief that the 
beloved is important to the subject’s personal flourishing, and a desire to be 
united with them), noting that this places jealousy within Nussbaum’s defin- 
ition of an ‘emotion’. I suggested that there are three reasons to attribute 
jealousy to God, relating to jealousy’s associations with love and with anger, 
and to jealousy’s propensity to motivate the subject to constructive action 
that safeguards important relationships. However, I argued that jealousy, as 
found in humans, is nearly always deceptive, and so does not have the rev- 
elatory or truth-bearing qualities of (some) compassion or anger. Therefore, 
I sought to answer the question of what value and meaning biblical attribu- 
tions of jealousy to God have, drawing on Baloian’s argument that divine 
‘jealousy’, in the Bible, ought to be understood as an intense passion that 
does not have the uncontrolled, destructive or deceptive tendencies of human 
jealousy. With this understanding of jealousy in mind, I sought to answer 
the question of whether God’s love is better understood as the intense pas- 
sion or personally involved love that includes the possibility of jealousy, or 
whether it is better understood as an attitude of benevolence, which excludes 
the possibility of divine jealousy. I argued that personally involved love is to 
be preferred as a model of divine love, since benevolence (while sounding 
more altruistic) is ultimately egotistical and debilitating. Against the objec- 
tion that personally involved love undermines God’s omnipotence by mak- 
ing God vulnerable, I suggested that this argument overlooks the possibility 
that God might choose to be vulnerable-in-love, which would be an aspect 
of divine omnipotence rather than a departure from it. 

Having concluded that we should prefer personally involved love as a 
model of divine love, I turned to the question of whether we should prefer 
(personally involved) agape or (personally involved) eros as a model of divine 
love. This is pertinent to the question of divine jealousy, since agape, taken 
on its own, would exclude jealousy, for two reasons. The first is that jealousy 
requires that the lover perceive value in the beloved, whereas agape, being 
unmerited, creates value rather than recognizing existing value. However, 
as I argued, love that is unmerited, unconditional and value-creating in 
this extreme and exclusive sense is logically impossible (it would cease to 
be ‘love’) and would be arbitrary. Therefore, while divine love is agapeistic, 
gracious and self-giving, it is also rooted in God’s recognition of the value or 
loveliness of creation — though this is not to be seen as a value that is particu- 
lar to only some humans (such as wisdom or moral goodness) but as some- 
thing about humans per se. The second reason why solely agapeistic love 
excludes jealousy is that jealousy entails need or desire on that part of the 
lover, and agape is love that is self-giving and selfless and so does not involve 
neediness or desire. However, I suggested, to withhold vulnerability-in-love 
(if it is possible instead to be vulnerable-in-love) is selfish and immoral in 
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being debilitating of the beloved, while to be incapable of this kind of vul- 
nerability represents an incapacity which is at odds with God’s perfection. I 
have argued that a model of divine love that includes both agape and eros is 
preferable to a model based on agapeistic love alone in two respects. First, 
an agapeistic and erotic form of love is logically possible, whereas a purely 
agapeistic form of love is not. Second, an agapeistic and erotic form of love 
is a more gracious form of love than a purely agapeistic one, and need not 
be accompanied by the extreme egocentrism and selfishness that Nygren’s 
caricature of eros implies. From this I conclude that arguing that God cannot 
experience jealousy because God’s love is agapeistic, and agape is incompat- 
ible with jealousy, is flawed, since God’s love is best conceived not as agape 
alone but as agape and eros. Because love as agape and eros allows for love 
to be conditional in the sense of being based on a real value in the beloved 
(human beings), and attributes desire and vulnerability to the lover (God), 
there is no reason why jealousy should be excluded. This implies that along- 
side divine compassion and divine anger there may also be a place for a belief 
in divine jealousy, though (as Baloian suggests) this jealousy is always to 
be understood as the intense passion that God has for her creation, and as 
an aspect of God’s self-giving and gracious love, never separate from God’s 
agapeistic forgiving love, and never as involving the insecurity, incredulity or 
deceptiveness characteristic of human jealousy. 


OVERVIEW OF CHAPTERS 3 TO 6 


In the course of the last four chapters I have discussed the relationship 
between emotion and intelligence, suggesting that many emotions are closely 
connected to beliefs and values, and often have a strong epistemological 
function, particularly in relation to the value of the object. This suggests 
that some instantiations of emotion are intelligent, in the sense that they 
both reflect and reveal truths about the world. However, I have qualified 
this statement throughout with the recognition that at other times emotions 
are not intelligent: they are not always based on truths in the world, and 
they can be deceptive rather than revelatory about the world. 

I have also argued that both cognitive and non-cognitive views of emotion 
are correct, simply because the phenomenon we call emotion is so diverse 
that it includes both ‘intelligent’ (rational or irrational) mental phenomena 
and more physiological reactions as well as a range of emotions in between. 
In recognizing this I follow in broad terms Augustine’s view of the passiones 
and affectiones, a distinction between types of emotion that are arational 
and not intelligent, and those that can be rational (or irrational), and have 
the potential to impart truth about the world, while construing the distinc- 
tion in terms of a continuum rather than as two separate phenomena. 

Turning to the impassibility debate, I have suggested that we might want 
to attribute potentially intelligent emotions to God, while excluding the 
sorts of emotions that are misleading about the world. I have also argued 
that emotions can have a uniquely revelatory value — that is, they may reveal 
truths about the world, and particularly about value, that cannot be known 
except through the experience of emotion. Given this, I have argued, emo- 
tional experience may be an essential aspect of divine omniscience, and not 
a departure from it. 

In addition, I have focused on three specific emotions — compassion, anger 
and jealousy — and argued that there are instantiations of these emotions 
that we would want to attribute to God, on the basis of their connection to 
love and, in the cases of compassion and anger, on the basis of their intel- 
ligence and truth-bearing potential, while excluding misleading or deceptive 
instantiations of them. In the next chapter I will turn to the question of how 
our emotions are related to our wills, whether it is possible to choose, con- 
trol or cultivate them, and whether the vulnerability entailed by emotional 
involvement is compatible with God’s omnipotence. 


CHAPTER 7 


EMOTION, WILL AND DIVINE OMNIPOTENCE! 


I’m vulnerable, I’m vulnerable 
Iam not a robot 
You’re loveable, so loveable 


But you’re just trouble 
Marina and the Diamonds 


One of the primary problems that impassibilists have with the idea of divine 
suffering in particular and with divine emotions in general is that these seem 
incompatible with God’s aseity or self-sufficiency because, it is claimed, 
emotions are passive and often suffered involuntarily. According to this 
argument, both suffering and susceptibility to emotion involve vulnerability 
to sources outside the subject’s control, and as God is omnipotent, he is 
in perfect control, and so cannot be made vulnerable to things outside his 
control. As Cook puts it: 


Although the concept of divine impassibility is thought to involve a number of 
ideas, the core idea is that nothing ‘external’ to God can cause Him to suffer or 
evoke an emotion in Him. ... The rationale behind this idea is God’s independ- 
ence of the world and His complete sovereignty over it. Things and events in the 
world are part of creation’s matrix of cause and effect, a matrix which God, as 
creator, cannot be part of. And because God holds the world in being, He has 
perfect control over it in all its aspects. There is nothing in the world which can in 
any way control Him or limit Him.? 


Again: 


[A] God who suffers is a God under constraint, and my objection to this idea is 
that it conflicts with a central feature of traditional Christian theism, namely the 
idea that God is omnipotent. God’s ability to control His world is perfect, and 
therefore there is nothing that can constrain Him in any way.* 


But are we right to think that emotional experiences are necessarily some- 
thing outside our control, and that they are something that makes us pas- 
sive, susceptible and vulnerable? The belief that this is the case certainly has 
age on its side, and it seems prima facie to be true because of the way that 
we speak of certain emotional experiences. For example, we talk of ‘falling 
in love’, ‘being paralysed by fear’, ‘struck by jealousy’ and ‘overwhelmed 
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by sadness’.’ The etymological link between passions and passive further 
strengthens the perceived connection. However, as a concomitant of the cog- 
nitive theory of emotions, some philosophers emphasize the voluntary and 
chosen aspects of emotion, and claim that our emotions are more under our 
control than we might at first think. 

Foremost among those who have challenged the ‘passive’ view of the 
emotions is Robert Solomon, who began his career stating (and, he later 
concedes, overstating) the case for the voluntary nature of emotions at a 
time when the idea that emotions could be chosen was the preserve of a few 
Existentialist philosophers, and who has been at the forefront of the emer- 
gence of this view in Anglo-American analytical philosophy. The emergence 
of the ‘voluntarist’® view of emotions is closely related to the emergence of 
the ‘cognitive’ view of emotions since, voluntarists argue, if emotions are 
thoughts or judgements or involve thoughts or judgements, they can, like 
thoughts and judgements, be chosen and controlled to some degree.’ Having 
already argued for the cognitive view of emotions with respect to some emo- 
tions, I shall now look closely and critically at Solomon’s view in his two 
latest authored works that concern emotion and will, Not Passion’s Slave: 
Emotions and Choice and True to Our Feelings: What Our Emotions Are 
Really Telling Us before moving on to consider the opposing position, in 
order to see why, how and to what extent (and in what circumstances) we 
can regard emotions as chosen or under our control. 

Solomon’s thesis is that emotions can be chosen ‘at least sometimes, and 
to some extent’,® though in Not Passion’s Slave he regards himself as pro- 
viding a more nuanced and moderate account of the volitional aspects of 
emotion than in his previous work. Notably, Solomon defines emotions as 
distinct from reactions such as startle reflexes and the burst of physiology 
and feeling in embarrassment. He regards the Stoics as correct in viewing 
these not as emotions but as ‘first movements’: ‘. . . by ‘emotion’ I mean not 
those momentary phenomena but those long-lasting complex experiences 
such as Othello’s love and growing jealousy, Iago’s insidious and dangerous 
envy, Franz Fanon’s escalating rage, and Lily Bart’s fateful pride.’? Solomon 
argues that part of the problem with a lot of literature on emotion is that it 
tends to focus on specific instances, and often short-bursts, of emotion. This 
provides a one-sided view of emotion, for it is difficult to see with these one- 
off instances the extent to which people cultivate their emotions and emo- 
tional responses. Solomon’s view is that emotions are far more long-term, 
and that they are often cultivated and nurtured by the subject in line with 
deep-rooted desires and character traits. For example: 


[The subject discovers ... | that anger is an effective way of intimidating people, 
and so they allow themselves to get angry at the slightest provocation. I say ‘they 
allow themselves’ but this does not imply that there is any conscious decision at the 
time of the outburst. It is rather a pattern of behaviour that is cultivated over time. 
So, too, some people cultivate sadness, perhaps because they earn sympathy that 
way, or because ‘feeling sorry for themselves’ allows them to withdraw and be 
irresponsible or unsociable. Others allow themselves to fall in love frequently, 
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possibly just because they find it invigorating and fun. We resist calling this love, 
looking instead for signs of insecurity, manipulation, utter irresponsibility, or deep 
neurosis. Of course, we may also be morally critical, insofar as such a person tends 
to forget about the feelings of the transient victims. Indeed, I would say that failure 
to take into account the feelings (and especially the ‘hurt’ feelings) of one’s sup- 
posed beloved is definitive proof that the emotion in question — whatever it may be — is 
not love. Which is not to deny that it, too, whatever it is, consists in part of choices 
as well.'° 


These examples highlight the ways in which emotions are controlled by 
manipulative people, and yet, Solomon argues, we all cultivate and nur- 
ture our emotional tendencies throughout our lives, regardless of whether 
or not this is a means to a manipulative end. The cultivation of emotional 
tendencies may be means to a different end. For instance, we may cultivate 
an ability to get angry in order to be able to avoid being walked over or 
in order to stick up for someone else, or we may cultivate our ability to 
love because we hold this up as a great virtue and regard it as essential 
to being a good and happy person. Crucially, for Solomon most emotions 
are not single episodes or ‘bursts’ of affect, but are processes over time. 
In particular, love is always a process, and not a momentary emotional 
episode." 

By defining emotions as processes rather than episodes, Solomon excludes 
from emotion the short-term physiological responses caused by affect pro- 
grams put forward by Ekman, and other instantaneous or automatic reac- 
tions that one might cite as counter-examples to the volitional nature of 
emotion. In this way his account might be criticized as being one-sided by 
ruling out of the definition of emotion the ‘wrong sort’ of emotion. However, 
as Solomon’s thesis is simply that emotions are voluntary some of the time and 
to some extent, this potential one-sidedness need not concern us too much. 
In addition, he is careful to say that not all emotions should be regarded 
as voluntary, and not all to an equal extent. Furthermore, because (I sug- 
gest) most of our emotional experiences are inconspicuous because they are 
ongoing and are part and parcel of our everyday lives, Solomon’s view of 
emotion reflects the vast majority of our emotional experiences, in oppos- 
ition to views of emotion that focus on less frequent violent and conspicuous 
emotional outbursts. 

I would also add to Solomon’s point a further, yet related, point: while we 
speak of having ‘emotions’, this is rather misleading, for it is not the case that 
we live our lives emotionlessly and then have emotions inserted into our lives 
at dramatic moments. Rather, we experience life emotionally through and 
through. At some points we become aware of particular emotions, as, for 
instance, when these are especially intense or sudden or unusual. However, 
that is not to say that we do not experience everything emotionally, from 
small everyday events which we imbue with deeply rooted hopes and fears, 
to dramatic and uncommon events which cause us to be particularly aware 
of our emotions and to reflect consciously on them. Wittgenstein makes this 
point when he says: 
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Pain has this position in our life; has these connections; (That is to say: we only call 
‘pain’ what has this position, these connections. Only surrounded by certain nor- 
mal manifestations of life, is there such a thing as an expression of pain. Only sur- 
rounded by an even more far-reaching particular manifestation of life, such a thing 
as the expression of sorrow or affection. And so on.)!? 


In this respect we might turn around Robert Musil’s statement that ‘things 
swim in emotions’, and also say that emotions swim in things and events ‘the 
way water lilies consist not only of leaves and flowers and white and green 
but also of “gently lying there” ’.!° Speaking of ‘emotions’ can lead us errone- 
ously to see emotional experience as separate from the rest of our lives to 
be superimposed onto or inserted into our lives at significant and dramatic 
moments. 

Another aspect of Solomon’s definition of emotions is that emotions involve 
social narratives and not just physical responses. In viewing emotions like 
this, Solomon roots emotional experience in human narrative, rather than 
seeing emotions as physical events that happen extraneously to human life. 
Solomon labels this an ‘holistic’ view of emotion. It is also a moral and eth- 
ical view of emotion for, against the non-cognitive view of emotion, it holds 
that emotions are not value-neutral, and that we can be held responsible for 
some of the emotions we feel. To Paul Griffiths’ criticism that philosophical 
accounts of emotion are ‘moralizing’, Solomon responds that emotions are 
moralized through and through. People are in some ways responsible not 
only for what they do by also for what they feel, and this is at the root of 
many traditions including the Judaeo-Christian tradition: “To “command” 
people to “love their neighbor” may be a bit far-fetched (depending on the 
neighbor); but it is by no means nonsense or inappropriate. It just turns out 
to be rather difficult to do.’ A more religiously ubiquitous example might be 
that in making wedding vows in which we promise to love our spouse until 
their, or our, death, we are assuming that the ability to love is within our 
power to some extent, and that failing to do so involves moral culpability. 
We often attach moral blame to people who fail to live up to these promises 
through neglect, betrayal, abuse or infidelity, but this would be illogical of us 
if people had no control over their emotions. Thus there is, to some degree, 
a moral aspect to our emotions, and this fact implies that we have some con- 
trol over our emotions, and that our emotions are not simply things which 
happen to us. 

As an important caveat, this does not, I suggest, entail that we hold the 
related view that blame is an appropriate practical response to someone hav- 
ing emotions we deem to be morally questionable. We might hold that people 
are to some extent responsible for their emotions, while perceiving that 
blame is an unhelpful response to particular people in particular situations, 
or recognizing that we are not in possession of sufficient knowledge of the 
situation to ‘make a call’ on whether or to what extent the person is in fact 
to blame. Solomon’s view could be used to justify some harshly moralistic 
approaches in our dealings with others, but this would constitute an overly 
simplistic transference of the philosophical to the pastoral that does not take 
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into account either pastoral helpfulness or the ambiguity and complexity of 
human psychology. 

Solomon’s contention that emotions are, sometimes and to some extent, 
chosen and under our control leads to a second important argument, namely 
that we should not equate intentionality (in the sense of what we mean to do 
or feel) with voluntariness, or voluntariness with responsibility. Just because 
something is non-intentional does not mean it is involuntary, or that we 
are not responsible for it. This is related to the distinction between a choice 
being conscious and being voluntary: in order to be voluntary, a choice need 
not necessarily be conscious. We can make unconscious and subconscious 
choices. I might choose to push the clutch in my car, change gear, and remove 
my foot from the clutch, but if Iam an experienced driver this choice is vol- 
untary but not being conscious. 

Solomon further clarifies this idea when he discusses and illustrates what 
we might mean when we speak of emotions being under our control. Many 
philosophers have held that we can control, but not choose, our emotions, 
and only then by constraining them or controlling their expression. But, he 
notes, there is an ambiguity about what ‘controlling’ means here: ‘Is control- 
ling an emotion... a matter of conscious choice?’* In his later book Solomon 
develops the question of what we mean by ‘control’ through a number of 
metaphors, and also makes clear how something that is not conscious might 
still be considered voluntary and within one’s control: 


Is controlling an emotion something like controlling a wild animal within? (Horace: 
‘anger is like riding a wild horse.’) Is it like controlling one’s blood pressure, or 
one’s cholesterol level, something that (certain Yogis excepted) we can only do 
indirectly? Or is it rather like a boss controlling his or her employees by way of vari- 
ous threats and incentives, the ‘boss’ being reason? (Plato’s model in The Republic.) 
Or is controlling an emotion like controlling one’s thoughts, one’s speech, one’s 
arguments, putting them into shape, choosing one’s mode of expression as well as 
one’s timing? ... Or is it like coordinating one’s actions through practice, like rid- 
ing a bike, which may be ‘mindless’ (that is, wholly unreflective and unselfcon- 
scious) but is nevertheless voluntary and both very much within one’s control and 
a continuous matter of choice?!® 


It is the last of these images of ‘controlling’ that Solomon prefers, and here 
he draws on Sartre to develop the idea of cultivating a good character, which 
involves cultivating the right emotions and right emotional responses.” 
Two immediate objections arise to the idea of the volitional nature of emo- 
tion. First, emotions seem to happen to us, quite apart from our prefer- 
ences and choices. Second, an enormous range of emotions suggests that no 
single claim or analysis will suit all emotions, or emotion as such.'* As we 
have already noted, emotions are so diverse that few generalizations can be 
made about them. In addition, every emotion has different aspects, includ- 
ing behavioural, physiological, phenomenological, cognitive and social.'’ 
These different aspects require very different sorts of arguments regarding 
the voluntary/involuntary, active/passive status of emotions. There is also 
a spectrum of different degrees to which emotion might be voluntary or 
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involuntary. Solomon concedes that in his previous works he often failed to 
take account of these different distinctions between different emotions, their 
different aspects, and the different ways in which they might be voluntary 
or involuntary. However, contra Griffiths, he insists that one cannot distin- 
guish neatly between higher and lower, active and passive, emotions on the 
basis of different emotion types, with anger being a basic emotion and love 
a higher cognitive emotion.”° Rather, anger can be voluntary or involuntary, 
cognitive or non-cognitive, higher or lower, just as other emotion types such 
as fear, love, embarrassment, shame and guilt. 

In an earlier book on the emotions, The Passions,*' Solomon takes up 
Sartre’s task of criticizing William James’ view of emotions as passive, and 
James’ emphasis on visceral disturbance and bodily sensation. Central to 
this task is Sartre’s notion of mauvaise foi (bad faith): our tendency to deny 
responsibility by making excuses for ourselves. One of the ways in which we 
make excuses for ourselves is to argue that we were helpless in a particular 
situation because we were in the thrall of a particular emotion (‘I didn’t 
mean it, I was angry at the time’, or ‘I’m sorry I was so foolish. I was hope- 
lessly in love.’)? Solomon aims to highlight our responsibility, not only for 
the behaviour arising from emotions, but also (some of the time and to some 
extent) for the emotions themselves. 

While Solomon claims that emotions are voluntary and involve choices, 
he nevertheless distances himself from the following claims. First, he rejects 
the idea that emotions are deliberate actions, the result of overt plans or 
strategies: 


We do not think our way into most emotions. Nor do emotions fit the philosoph- 
ical paradigm of intentional action, that is, actions which are preceded by inten- 
tions — combinations of explicit beliefs and desires and ‘knowing what one is going 
to do.” 


Emotions are not like conscious or intentional actions, but more like ‘semi- 
conscious, inattentive, quasi-intentional, habitual, spontaneous action’.** 
Solomon makes the important point that, despite the fact that in philosophy 
actions tend to be seen as conscious and intentional, there is a huge range of 
behaviour and action lying between the completely active and the straight- 
forwardly passive.?> He therefore opposes the polarization of emotion in 
philosophy: the tendency to regard emotions either as intentional actions or 
else as something that happens to us and victimizes us ‘from the inside’. 
Second, Solomon distances himself from the claim that having an emotion 
is a ‘basic action’; that is, an action one performs without performing any 
other action (such as wiggling one’s little finger). One does not simply decide 
to have an emotion. One might, however, decide to do a number of other 
things that might set oneself on a trajectory to emotion — for instance, one 
might enter into a certain situation, or not take one’s medication, or think 
about a situation in a different way. One might object to this that choosing 
to put oneself in a situation is not choosing the emotion itself. However, 
on Solomon’s holistic view of emotion, emotions are inseparable from the 
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narrative of one’s life as a whole, and the choices one makes are inextricably 
bound up with the emotions one has, so putting oneself in the situation of, 
say, visiting one’s ex-partner and his new boyfriend, may also be choosing to 
be susceptible to certain emotions (whether of love, anger, jealousy, schaden- 
freude etc.). Solomon also perceives that one might also choose to have a cer- 
tain emotion by acting as though one had a certain emotion and, by acting in 
a particular way, cause that emotion to come into existence. This possibility 
is illustrated by William James’ advice: 


Smooth the brow, brighten the eye, contract the dorsal rather than the ventral 
aspect of the frame, and speak in a major key, pass the genial compliment, and your 
heart must be frigid indeed if it does not gradually thaw.’° 


Virtually all human actions involve doing something by doing something else — 
for example, reading a book in order to produce a Ph.D. thesis. However, 
this does not mean that the ‘doing something else’ causes the ‘doing some- 
thing’. Rather, it is part of the doing something. The one act or course of 
action (reading several books, thinking about a particular subject, writing 
chapters) constitutes the doing something (in this case, doing a Ph.D.).?’ 
Likewise with emotions, ‘one’s intentional smoothing of the brow is already 
constitutive of the ensuing kindly emotion.’?® 

Third, Solomon separates himself from the idea that all emotions are 
devoid of premeditation and deliberation, though he argues that most are. 
We often pursue love, or ‘work ourselves into’ a rage, sometimes with cer- 
tain objectives in mind. Sometimes the intention to have an emotion, and 
even the announcement of this intention, help to bring the emotion about — 
and it is an oversimplification to think that because an emotion is deliberate 
it is therefore less genuine. 

In order to propound the idea that emotions often involve choice, Solomon 
proceeds by drawing a distinction between the situation that evokes the emo- 
tion, and the emotion itself. One objection to the voluntary view of emotions 
is that we do not usually deliberate and choose our immediate emotional 
responses, and it does usually seem as though our emotions arise uninvited, 
in the face of an unexpected and possibly disturbing situation. However, 
‘... it is the situation and circumstances that suddenly confront us, not the 
emotion.’ He goes on to illustrate the point: 


I am driving along a mountain pass and I suddenly see a rock slide in front of me. 
Depending on my driving skills, my self-confidence, and my previous experience 
(not to mention my tendency to panic, etc.), both my emotional response and my 
actions (which cannot be easily separated), are just that, my responses. They may 
be spontaneous, unthinking, and, if I am practiced in the art of driving in danger- 
ous conditions, habitual. My response need not be fully conscious. It certainly need 
not be articulated or explicitly ‘thought’ at the time. There is no room for deliber- 
ation. What I do and feel no doubt depends on my history of habits and kindred 
experiences, but it is the situation, not my emotion that suddenly confronts me. My 
response, whatever else it may be, is a response, an action of sorts, not a reflex. I 
am not its recipient or its victim. I am the agent of my emotion, and as Aristotle 
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argued in his Ethics ... we are responsible for even those actions which are invol- 


untary if we can be held responsible for the cultivation of the relevant habits, per- 
haps from childhood.*° 


This claim requires some thought. Is Solomon right to say that someone 
could choose to build their character or disposition so as to cope in this 
situation? Could a naturally nervous person ever overcome their tendency to 
panic in this sort of situation so as to react calmly and rationally? Perhaps 
the answer to this lies in Solomon’s ‘some of the time and to some extent’ 
though I think we might want to add here, ‘and depending on the latent 
potentialities in our character’. Some people seem to be ‘naturally’ able to 
react calmly, others more nervous and prone to panic. For example, the 
question of whether a person might overcome their panic and react calmly 
in the situation Solomon cites may depend on them having a particular kind 
of intelligence, in that they would have to perceive that they required more 
confidence in order to remain calm, and that in order to attain greater confi- 
dence they would need to adopt positive rather than negative thoughts about 
themselves. Again, strong willpower may be a factor in their ability to react 
calmly when confronted with a sudden rockslide, and it is impossible to say 
whether strong willpower is something we can choose whether or not to 
have (especially as the decision to have strong willpower may require having 
strong willpower). In addition to factors concerning the subject’s personal- 
ity, social factors may also play a part. For example, if the subject is consist- 
ently told by his family and friends that he is a bad driver, and particularly 
if his confidence has been eroded from an early age, he is unlikely to build 
up his self-confidence, and so is more likely to panic than to remain calm. 
Finally, age might be another factor that makes the potential to react calmly 
rather than with panic person-specific. This is partly because people often 
increase in self-knowledge with age and gain a kind of confidence that is 
closely related to this. A person may increase in confidence as they get older 
and become aware both of their strengths and their limitations, and develop 
strategies to cope with or compensate for their weaknesses. A person who is 
naturally nervous might, with age, become more aware of the fact that he is 
capable of remaining calm if he takes a deep breath and allows himself time 
to think, and that this will enable him to make the right responses and so 
avoid an accident. At the same time, an older person is less likely to be over- 
confident, or to feel arrogantly that he can break rules or drive at high speeds 
with impunity. Broadening this out to other examples, the greater chances of 
older people having increased self-knowledge may mean that they avoid cer- 
tain situations (if they know that they are prone to becoming violently angry 
at seeing certain relatives, or very depressed at a sad film, or carried away 
by lust after a few drinks) or that they develop strategies to cope with these 
propensities (the proverbial ‘counting to ten’ when angry, or watching some- 
thing cheerful after an unhappy film, or only getting drunk in the company 
of ugly people or celibates). Thus, while I think that Solomon is right that 
we can choose our emotion, the ‘some of the time and to some extent’ is cru- 
cial, and we might also add that the sorts of emotions we can choose differ 
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very much from person to person (depending on natural propensities, social 
context and age, among other things), so that the emotions that one person 
can choose to have or to avoid might be thrust on someone else against 
their will. 

Solomon goes on to focus on the way in which the voluntarist view of 
emotions can be applied to romantic or erotic love in particular, where the 
term ‘falling in love’ misleadingly implies that it is something over which we 
have no control. As Alice in the film Closer remarks, ‘there is always a choice 
point [in falling in love], where you say to yourself, “go ahead, or don’t go 
ahead.” >! In fact, Solomon observes, falling in love is often not only one 
choice but a series of choices: 


Falling in love is not (as the metaphor suggests) a sudden ‘fall’ but a slow campaign, 
looking for, finding, and to some extent creating ever new charms and virtues in 
the beloved (what Stendhal famously calls ‘crystallization’). It is not a matter of 
‘falling’ but of making incremental decisions and commitments and occasional 
major ones (saying ‘I love you’ for the first time), nurturing both the beloved’s good 
feelings, and (more to the point) one’s own.” 


Again, we might here want to qualify Solomon’s argument by adding the 
important ‘sometimes and to some extent’, for there are surely instances in 
which falling in love is closer to being involuntary or against one’s better 
judgement. It is also unclear whether or not we can ‘choose’ to undertake 
the preliminary step of ‘looking for’ charms and virtues in the beloved, or 
whether we sometimes find ourselves doing this against our will or ‘better 
judgement’. In addition, we might note that even if one can choose to fall 
in love, we cannot usually so easily ‘fall out of love’ again if the object of 
our love turns out to have some unpleasant characteristics or if they display 
rejection or disinterest towards us. In fact, these things may actually increase 
our love, and this usually against our will. As Proust comments, ‘There is no 
doubt that a person’s charms are a less frequent cause of love than a remark 
such as: “No, this evening I shan’t be free.” 

Contrary to some more physiological views of emotion, Solomon argues 
that emotions are not just short-lived incidences, but may be enduring proc- 
esses. On the basis that emotions are short-term physiological responses, 
some have eliminated love as an emotion, claiming instead that it is a long- 
term disposition to have other emotions. In opposition to this view, Solomon 
argues that love does indeed involve many dispositions (such as the dispos- 
ition to feel protective, to feel jealous, and to feel moments of passionate 
affection) but this fact does not make it just a disposition. This is also the case 
with other Jong-term emotions such as long-term anger, indignation, resent- 
ment and envy. These involve dispositions, but they should not be excluded 
from the category of emotion on the bases of their duration and the fact 
that they do not continuously display physiological arousal. To limit emo- 
tions to short-term and physiological responses is arbitrary, counter-intuitive 
and reductive. Many emotions, and ‘especially the morally interesting ones’, 
are processes and not just dispositions or episodes. It is these emotions in 
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particular that are potentially voluntary and over which we have consider- 
able control.** Thus Solomon, like Aquinas, draws the link between emo- 
tions being non-physiological and emotions being voluntary, and regards 
these kinds of emotion as ‘morally interesting’ (and thus, implicitly, intel- 
lective or cognitive, since, in order to be potentially moral or immoral, they 
must be potentially rational or irrational [though not necessarily consciously 
reflected upon]). 

Thoughts, which are closely related to emotions, lie somewhere between 
just appearing and being invited, and it is not always clear when a thought 
‘just appears’ and when we have conjured it up. Solomon follows de Sousa in 
arguing that what is morally important is not whether the thought is invited 
or conjured up, but whether it is consistent with one’s life and character, and 
appropriate to a particular context: ‘During a metaphysics lecture, thoughts 
of sex are probably (but certainly not always) uninvited and distracting. 
During a romantic conversation or a Freud lecture, they tend to be invited 
if not conjured up’.*> The way in which we interpret our thoughts is closely 
related to the context in which they occur, and whether (among other things) 
we are proud or ashamed of them. This also applies to emotion, insofar as 
emotions involve thoughts. 

We not only have thoughts that are parts of an emotion; we also have 
thoughts about our emotion: 


Getting angry has a lot to do with our ‘building a case’, our looking for and bring- 
ing in more evidence, our deciding that ‘yes, I’m right to be so upset and he really 
was wrong to do that!’ Falling in love has a lot to do with entertaining thoughts of 
the beloved, rehearsing upcoming conversations and remembering, fondly or with 
distress, past meetings, reaffirming one’s love of the beloved, and thinking in terms 
of the word ‘love’.*° 


We need to appreciate the power and pervasiveness of reflection in our emo- 
tional life — if we do not, we ‘choose’ to become passive to our emotions. 
Reflection on our emotions leads to a further kind of agency and respon- 
sibility concerning emotion, in that thoughts about our emotions may lead 
to certain actions. However, it should be borne in mind that the distinc- 
tion between the thoughts involved in emotion and the thoughts reflecting 
on emotion is a very messy one. Developing James’ earlier point about the 
causative nature of expressive behaviour, Solomon observes that ‘To think 
that one is in love, or jealous, or angry is not just to recognise one’s emo- 
tional state. Such thoughts are part and parcel of the emotion’.*” 

Solomon concludes from his discussion that some emotions are voluntary 
while others are not, conceding that 


to insist that, across the board, we are agents of and responsible for our emotions 
is surely wrong. However . . . it is at least as wrong, and far more irresponsible, to 
insist that, across the board, we are passive with respect to our emotions.** 


This seems to me to be generally true, though the clause ‘far more irrespon- 
sible’ is highly questionable. Asserting an unqualified non-voluntarist view of 
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the emotions might (as Solomon point out) lessen the control people have over 
the emotions but, equally, an unqualified voluntarist view might lead people 
to express pastorally unhelpful moralizing and condemning opinions. 

Solomon’s argument for a voluntarist theory of emotion is that emo- 
tions are judgements, and that judgements are acts for which we may be 
held responsible. Solomon notes that an emotion is generally a set of judge- 
ments, and not just a single judgement. These judgements are not necessarily 
conscious, deliberate or articulate, though they may be all of these things. 
Crucially, if judgements are unconscious it does not entail that they are invol- 
untary: our habitual actions are often unconscious yet not lacking intention. 
In fact, habitual actions can be intentionally rich, such as when one types on 
a keyboard in order to express one’s thoughts. The typing itself is generally 
unconscious in the relevant sense. Therefore, ‘Unconscious actions are still 
actions, and unconscious intentional actions are still intentional actions’.*” 

One important distinction here is between intentionality and choice. 
Choice implies deliberation.*° In contrast, we often ‘find ourselves’ making 
judgements — but this does not mean that we do not do them, and do them 
voluntarily. 

Judgements are like beliefs in that they are not simply made; they involve 
evidence, a framework, cross-references, consistency and coherence require- 
ments. One cannot simply change one’s beliefs. Rather, one has to open one- 
self to new evidence, reconsider old evidence, and rethink one’s beliefs in 
the light of one’s other existing beliefs. One might also voluntarily subject 
oneself to new influences — for example, by going to Church, taking a course, 
or joining the Army. Likewise, in order to change one’s judgement one might 
look at certain evidence, think in terms of other judgements and beliefs, seek 
out new acquaintances, and subject oneself to new influences. Judgements 
also involve a history and a context. We are responsible for them in that we 
are responsible for cultivating them, criticizing them and correcting them.*! 

Solomon also notes that there is a conflation in much literature on emo- 
tion of the idea that emotions are involuntary (passive) and the idea that the 
expression of emotion is involuntary. This is partly due to the notion that 
the expression of emotion is an essential aspect of emotion. While some 
behaviourists would go as far as to say that an emotion is its expression, 
Solomon argues that not all expression is equally constitutive of or essential 
to emotion. He adds that not all expressions of emotion are equally involun- 
tary, passive or unintentional. Body language that expresses sexual attrac- 
tion ranges from the involuntary (e.g. blushing) to the explicit and voluntary 
(e.g. having sex). 

However, one might ask, if an expression of emotion is part of the emo- 
tion, and some expressions of emotion are involuntary, does that mean that 
some emotions are (at least in one respect) passive? Solomon agrees that 
this is indeed the case: ‘The upshot is that both emotions and their expres- 
sions span the entire spectrum from deliberate, intentional actions to “auto- 
matic” responses.” However, he cautions against assuming that what is not 
entirely deliberate and intentional is therefore not a matter of agency: even 
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unthinking facial expressions are both bona fide expressions, and voluntary 
to some extent. We are thus responsible for emotions and their expressions, 
or rather, emotions as expressions, for while the emotion is not identical 
with the expression, the expression is an aspect of the emotion, and it is 
impossible to separate the two.** 

In conclusion then, we have seen that Solomon highlights the volitional 
aspect of emotion, particularly with respect to cultivating and nurturing 
certain aspects of one’s character that lend themselves to some experiences 
and not others, by developing strategies to cope with unwanted emotional 
propensities, and by putting oneself into (or else avoiding) certain situations. 
Central to an appreciation of Solomon’s argument is that emotions must 
be understood within the context of the narrative of the subject’s life as a 
whole, and that (relatedly) emotions are generally long-term processes and 
not short-term affects. I have suggested a related (and perhaps obvious) point 
that, while we speak of ‘emotions’, we should always keep in mind that this 
is misleading because we experience everything emotionally, and that emo- 
tions are integrated rather than separate from the rest of our lives. Solomon’s 
argument also involves the idea that emotions are on a volitional spectrum, 
with most being somewhere between completely chosen on the one hand, 
and thrust upon one against one’s will, on the other. Solomon’s argument 
is persuasive in that it ‘rings true’ to experience, provided that one keeps in 
mind his all-important qualification that emotions can be chosen ‘some of 
the time and to some extent’. | have also suggested a further qualification 
to ‘some of the time and to some extent’: that the extent to which emotions 
can be chosen or controlled might also be person-specific, depending on the 
natural emotional propensities of that person, and other factors such as her 
age, background (whether she has been encouraged or discouraged in her 
attempts to overcome or control a particular emotion from an early age), 
a particular type of intelligence which may allow her to perceive how she 
might deal with her emotions (what Daniel Goleman terms ‘emotional intel- 
ligence™*), and previous experience. I have also argued that the idea that we 
are to some extent responsible for our emotions does not imply that we can 
pass judgement on or blame others for their emotions. That is likely to result 
in pastorally unhelpful behaviour, and to presume that we are fully aware of 
all the relevant factors when this is unlikely to be the case. 

It is notable that the ‘sort’ (as distinct from type) of emotions that Solomon 
says are (or can be) chosen or controlled the most are the long-term processes, 
which are the most ‘morally interesting’ and the least likely to be ‘unintel- 
ligent’ or strongly physiological. This is important because the sorts of emo- 
tion that are intelligent and morally interesting are the emotions passibilists 
are generally most concerned to attribute to God, and because associating 
characteristics such as intelligent, non-physiological and voluntary as typical 
of particular emotion sorts but not others strongly recalls the Augustinian 
and Thomist distinction between passions and affections, while adding a 
qualification: these characteristics of emotion must always be understood as 
being on a spectrum, and not as two polar opposite kinds of emotion. For 
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the purposes of this discussion, therefore, I suggest that the impassibilist 
argument against divine emotions that is based on the idea that emotions 
are incompatible with God’s omnipotence is not conclusive, because some 
emotions can be chosen and controlled. Furthermore, it is precisely this sort 
of emotions that we would want to attribute to God anyway, because these 
emotions are also likely to be the most intelligent, non-physiological, and 
‘morally interesting’. 

While Solomon argues that our susceptibility to having an emotion can 
be under our control to some extent, Cook contends that the determinative 
factor for the impassibility debate is not about our susceptibility to emo- 
tions, but about whether the subjective experience of an emotion is within 
or beyond our immediate control. Cook asserts that we cannot have an emo- 
tion at will, or stop having it at will. In addition, throughout the duration of 
an emotion we are more or less preoccupied with the emotion’s object, and 
that this preoccupation is generally not entirely of our choosing.** Because 
our subjective experience of an emotion seems beyond our control, emotions 
are passive, and should not be attributed to an omnipotent God. 

Cook begins by clarifying his position: he does not claim that emotions 
are essentially overpowering (though there are situations in which they are 
overpowering) but, rather, that emotions are essentially passive. We are pas- 
sive to something when something happens to us. This, claims Cook, entails 
that we have no control over it: ‘. . . an essential and central characteristic 
of emotion is that it is a passive experience. An emotion involves something 
that happens to us. And in this sense, it is something over which we do not 
have control.*° However, it is worth noting at this point that the fact that 
something happens to us does not entail that we have no control over it. 
For example, I might go to a health spa and ask for a massage. During the 
massage I would have something done to me — I would be passive in the 
relevant sense — and yet I would nevertheless be in control of the situation: I 
would have initiated the massage, and I would be able to stop it at any time 
I pleased. Thus it is worth noting that, despite the link that Cook makes, 
there is no necessary connection between passivity and not being in control. 
Therefore, while Cook is correct that we often do not control things that 
happen to us, there are situations in which we do control things that happen 
to us, and that ‘not being in control’ is not essential to something happening 
to us. We may choose for something to happen to us, and be in control of it 
when it does happen. 

Cook argues that two components of emotions are affects (changes that 
occur in our body and/or minds), and evaluations or perceptions. Affects, 
he claims, are beyond our immediate control when we have emotions. 
For example, in the case of non-bodily ‘psychic’ or mental affects, ‘.. . 
one cannot produce or eliminate a non-bodily feeling of pleasure or pain 
merely by willing it. Rather, it is necessary to think or to cease thinking 
about something pleasant or painful’.4”7 With respect to the evaluation/ 
perception component of emotion, Cook argues that one cannot start 
evaluating or perceiving, or cease evaluating or perceiving, a particular 
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object at will, such that one starts having or ceases having the relevant 
emotion: 


However, changing my perception (or evaluation) is not something I can do at will, 
because changing my perception would involve changing some of the beliefs, 
desires, and attitudes which go up to make my perception, and these are not the 
sorts of things that are susceptible of change at will.** 


So both components of emotion — affectivity and evaluation — are passive, 
and cannot be turned on and off at will.” 

Suffice it to note for the moment that Cook’s argument here raises serious 
questions about what we mean by ‘control’. If, by control, we mean that we 
can turn something on and off at will in the way that we have control of a 
light switch, then Cook is surely correct, since we cannot simply turn our 
emotions or our beliefs on or off. If, on the other hand, we adopt Solomon’s 
view of ‘control’ as ‘like coordinating one’s actions through practice, like 
riding a bike, which may be “mindless” (that is, wholly unreflective and 
unselfconscious) but is nevertheless to some extent voluntary, within one’s 
control and a continuous matter of choice’*® then Cook’s position is more 
debatable. I shall return to this point later. 

Returning to Cook’s argument, a further respect in which emotions are, 
according to Cook, passive and out of the subject’s control, is that when 
we have an emotion we experience our thoughts being focused and intensi- 
fied in relation to the object of the emotion. This is certainly true to certain 
emotional experiences; as Wynn puts it, emotions involve a certain pattern 
of salient viewing. That this is the case is beautifully described by Proust in 
relation to the experience of falling in love: 


In the mind of M. de Charlus, which only several days before resembled a plane so 
flat that even from a good vantage point one could not have discerned an idea stick- 
ing up above the ground, a mountain range had abruptly thrust itself into view, 
hard as a rock — but mountains sculpted as if an artist, instead of taking the marble 
away, had worked it on the spot, and where there twisted about one another, in 
giant and swollen groupings, Rage, Jealousy, Curiosity, Envy, Hate, Suffering, 
Pride, Astonishment, and Love.*! 


Cook argues that this focusing and intensification is not something we 
choose; rather ‘.. . we find that the object of our emotion always attracts or 
engages our attention in a way that is not entirely voluntary. Sometimes the 
emotion is so strong that the object can be said to grip our attention.” While 
this is most obviously true of powerful emotions, Cook asserts, though 
without evidence or illustration, that ‘the general idea holds good for milder 
experiences of emotion as well’.°> Thus, he argues, our attention is passive in 
relation to the object of the emotion. 

That the object of even mild emotional experiences ‘grips’ our attention 
seems to me counter-intuitive in that it seems contrary to our experiences. 
I might be mildly looking forward to having a bath this evening, or mildly 
dreading having to cook for numerous relatives over Christmas, but these 
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emotions are unlikely to grip my attention involuntarily if they are only mild 
emotions. Again, I might be mildly irritated with a friend for being late when 
meeting me for coffee, or mildly pleased with my flatmate for remembering 
to get some washing-up liquid when she went into town. However, I cannot 
imagine any of these emotions gripping my attention involuntarily, and I 
think that I am not unusual in this respect. It is possible to imagine a very 
highly strung person becoming very angry about his friend’s lateness, or a 
very excitable and domestically minded person being overjoyed that their 
flatmate remembered to get washing-up liquid and so having their attention 
gripped by the particular object in question; but in these cases the emotion 
would cease to be a mild emotion and become an intense or powerful emo- 
tion. Therefore, I think that Cook’s account of emotion is one-sided, and that 
he emphasizes the characteristics of one-off, intense and powerful emotions 
over and against the characteristics of long-term or mild emotions.*+ While 
we noted that Solomon tends to emphasize the opposite sort of emotions, 
that is, emotions that are long-term processes, the one-sidedness is more 
problematic in Cook’s thesis because Cook is claiming that all emotions are 
passive, while Solomon only claims that emotions could be active some of 
the time and to some extent. 

Cook adds to his diagnosis of the passivity of the emotions that ‘Whereas 
non-emotional cognitive judgements are made “actively, consciously, and 
(for the most part) freely”*> this is not the case with the judgements that are 
involved when we have an emotion.’ 

I think Cook’s point here is deeply flawed. This is because it is not at all 
clear that non-emotional judgements are active or conscious or voluntary 
(we make lots of unconscious/subconscious and involuntary judgements, 
such as ‘That ball is going to hit me —I’d better move’) and, as Cook himself 
has already noted in the quotation above, we often cannot simply change 
our judgements at will (or, as Cook puts it, our beliefs and attitudes, which 
are surely closely related to judgements if not identical), just as we often can- 
not just change our emotions at will. Conversely, as I have already argued, 
emotions are not always passive or unconscious or involuntary. In addition, 
we have already seen in Chapter 3 that emotions involve evaluations and 
judgements, and, following Nussbaum, some of them are kinds of evalu- 
ation or judgement. Thus Cook’s polarization of judgement and emotion is 
very problematic, since it does not accurately reflect the interrelatedness of 
emotions and judgements, and the fact that both emotions and judgements 
are sometimes passive, unconscious and involuntary, sometimes active, con- 
scious and voluntary, and often a mixture of all of these things. 

Cook concludes from his discussion so far that ‘To a considerable extent — 
more so than is generally the case with non-emotional thinking — our 
thoughts are not under our control, but cluster around our perception of 
the object of the emotion.’* It is undoubtedly true that the thoughts that are 
involved in our emotions are not always under our control and that they tend 
to focus on the object of our emotion, and it is arguable that this is the case 
more with emotional thinking than with ‘non-emotional thinking’ (though 
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Iam sceptical about this), but what it does not show is that emotional think- 
ing is always passive in these senses; even less that it is essentially so. 

Cook proceeds to relate the idea that emotions are essentially passive and 
cannot be controlled to divine passibility. His argument is basically that 
the fact that emotions take place independently of the subject’s immediate 
will means that attributing them to God is extremely problematic. In order 
to argue this, Cook begins by outlining the distinction Abraham Heschel 
makes between necessitated reactions (a reaction that is wholly determined 
by external factors or conditions; for example, chemical reactions, reflex 
responses, and hypnotism) and occasioned reactions (in which the subject 
chooses how to respond to the object), and the analogous distinction Marcel 
Sarot makes between being causally affected (= a necessitated reaction) and 
being personally affected (= an occasioned reaction). Heschel and Sarot 
attribute occasioned reactions and being personally affected to God, aiming 
to show how God can be responsive to the world without the world deter- 
mining his response. 

Cook argues that the problem with this solution is that it does not take 
account of the ‘occurrency’ of the emotion — that is, of the emotional experi- 
ence itself.5* Sarot’s analysis of emotions is actually an analysis of emotional 
tendencies and not of emotions themselves. While emotional tendencies may 
be occasioned reactions, Cook argues, emotions themselves are necessitated 
reactions. He explains that although 


when we have an emotion, we access or evaluate the particular object in a certain 
sort of way, there is not a process of deliberation whereby we decide whether to 
have the emotion or not. This is a basic difference between a response to someone’s 
attempt to persuade us to act and our emotional ‘response to some situation that 
has occurred’. One is an activity and the other is a (passive) reaction.” 


Thus, according to Cook, the attempt to justify divine emotions on the basis 
that they do not cause God to be acted upon does not accurately reflect the 
nature of emotions. Again, I suspect a tendency on Cook’s part to treat emo- 
tions as one-off events, separate from the emotional narrative that goes on in 
our lives all the time, and of which conspicuous emotions are only one small 
part. I shall return to this point below. 

Cook closes his discussion by saying that if we conceive of a divine emotion 
as something that God chooses to have, then it is difficult to see how it is a 
real emotion, for emotions are basically and essentially passive experiences. 

Throughout my discussion of Cook I have intimated various objections 
that could be made to Cook’s argument, and here I would like to develop 
four of them further. First, Cook unquestioningly adopts an understand- 
ing of ‘control’ in relation to emotions that is only one of many models of 
control, and one which puts the idea of emotions being controllable at an 
immediate disadvantage. Cook’s argument is basically that we cannot con- 
trol emotions (and beliefs, attitudes, desires and evaluations) because we 
cannot turn them on and off at demand, as we would turn on and off a light 
switch, or push a pen across a table. However, many other understandings 
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of control are possible. As Solomon argues, the one most appropriate to the 
way in which we sometimes control our emotions is that of coordinating our 
actions through practice (like learning to ride a bike). While some instances 
of emotion are more controllable than others (and some are doubtless not 
controllable at all), many instances of emotion are (like beliefs and attitudes) 
open to re-evaluation, cultivation and correction, and are not beyond our 
control. 

Second, Cook is looking at emotions as one-off events, not as processes 
integrated into our lives as a whole. This means that he erroneously separ- 
ates the subject’s susceptibility to emotions and the emotions themselves. 
In reality, my anger is both my susceptibility or predisposition to anger, 
and my ongoing angry outbursts, as well as being the general anger that 
goes on all the time and of which I am not generally aware. Likewise, my 
love for my husband is both my disposition or tendency to feel certain 
things towards or about my husband, and also the specific feelings that 
are foregrounded during a romantic meal out or when he volunteers to 
do a chore I dislike. Moreover, both my anger and my love are things I 
carry into every situation in my everyday life, regardless of whether or not 
I am aware of them at any particular time. Thus, what Cook regards as 
our susceptibility towards certain emotions is actually also the emotions 
themselves, and in nurturing our emotional tendencies and susceptibilities 
we are also choosing which emotions to have and which emotions to avoid. 
For this reason, Cook’s argument that the subjective experience of emo- 
tions is passive and that this renders emotion inappropriate to God is not 
conclusive, since (while it may seem to us that we are passive to our sub- 
jective experiences) we have in fact nurtured and cultivated our emotional 
tendencies and emotional lives of which these seemingly one-off emotions 
are simply one small part. 

Third, partly as a result of the fact that Cook’s account of emotion is one- 
sided because he tends to view emotions as one-off events (which tend to hap- 
pen to us in a way that long-term emotions such as love for a spouse or child 
do not), Cook persuasively shows that our emotions are sometimes passive, 
but he does not show that they are always passive, and so he cannot begin to 
show that they are essentially passive. That sometimes our subjective experi- 
ences of emotions do seem to render us passive is not conclusive, since the 
fact that we also sometimes seem to be active in our subjective experience of 
emotion (such as in someone’s freely chosen love of their spouse) means that 
passivity is not essential or necessary to emotion. Thus Cook’s argument 
does not show that an omnipotent God could not have emotions, but only 
that an omnipotent God would not experience emotions that overcame her 
beyond her control. 

Fourth, as a result of the fact that he erroneously regards passivity as 
entailing that one is not in control of a situation, Cook overlooks the pos- 
sibility that God might choose to have something happen to her, or to be 
passive, and thus overlooks the possibility that God might choose to have 
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emotions. As a result, Cook does not discuss the question of whether God 
not being able to have emotions is more or less of a threat to divine omnipo- 
tence than the alternative idea that God’s impassibility renders her unable 
to choose to have emotions. Is the idea that God is subject to change by 
something outside her — where this ‘subject-ness’ is according to God’s will — 
really contrary to divine omnipotence? Surely, as Theopompus points out to 
Gregory Thaumaturgos, the idea that God cannot choose to be susceptible 
to things outside God’s control is more of a threat to God’s omnipotence 
than the idea that God can choose to undergo emotion. 

However, while the impassibilist case is not persuasive in respect of 
saying that emotions are always passive, there is another objection to the 
idea of God having certain emotions that concerns suffering, the will, 
and divine omnipotence, and which may still dissuade us from wanting 
to say that God has emotions such as those involved in suffering. While 
I have shown that emotions in general do not entail passivity, there is a 
problem with the emotional experiences involved in suffering (in which we 
may include not only sadness, but also compassion, anger and jealousy) 
more particularly. At the root of the problem is the fact that, in order to 
avoid diminishing God’s omnipotence and sovereignty, some passibilists 
have argued that God chooses to suffer. For example, Jiirgen Moltmann 
argues that there is not in God ‘a fateful subjection to suffering’, but 
rather an ‘active suffering . . . [in which God] lays himself open to the 
suffering which love for another brings him; and yet, by virtue of his love, 
he remains master of the pain that love causes him to suffer’.©° Similarly 
Paul Fiddes is keen to emphasize that God always remains in control of 
his suffering: 


When God chooses to make our suffering his own he is subject to suffering, but not 
subjected by it; he is under constraint from suffering, but it has no power to over- 
whelm him because he has freely chosen it as part of his own being. He triumphs 
over suffering because he chooses it for a purpose.°! 


I have already argued that emotions are not necessarily involuntary, and yet 
there is a problem with the idea of emotions and choice that is peculiar to the 
emotional experiences involved in suffering. This problem is that it seems to 
be an integral aspect of suffering that we do not have control over our suf- 
fering, that we do not choose to suffer. Simone Weil expresses this aspect of 
suffering when she says: ‘. . . it is the essence of affliction that it is suffered 
unwillingly’ and Origen says that suffering is ‘an experience outside the 
control of the will’. It is part of what suffering is that we do not want it or 
control it. 

This point is explored more fully by Jarvis Cocker in Pulp’s 1995 song 
‘Common People’. In the song, a wealthy and educated woman hopes to 
experience what common people experience by imitation. She approaches 
a ‘common person’, the singer of the song, in the hope that he can educate 
her by taking her to common places and teaching her to act in the right 
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way. At the beginning of the song he is accommodating, but by the end he is 
disillusioned and sees her plan as doomed to failure: 


Rent a flat above a shop 

Cut your hair and get a job 

Smoke some fags and play some pool 
Pretend you never went to school 

But still you'll never get it right 

‘cos when you’re laid in bed at night 
watching roaches climb the wall 

if you called your dad he could stop it all. 
You’ll never live like common people, 
you'll never do what common people do, 
you'll never fail like common people, 
you'll never watch your life slide out of view, 
and dance and drink and screw, 

because there’s nothing else to do.™ 


However close the imitation, the woman’s attempts to be a ‘common person’ 
will always fall short, claims Cocker, because she will always be able to 
escape her situation. Consequently, Cocker goes on to explain, the woman 
will ‘never understand how it feels to live [her] life with no meaning or con- 
trol’. The point here is that while the woman can take on most aspects of 
poverty and suffering, the aspects she cannot take on are that she always 
will have chosen suffering, and the suffering will never be outside her con- 
trol. Because she can call her dad to ‘stop it all’ she will never be helpless in 
the face of the suffering. This, suggests Cocker, means that her project will 
not succeed: she can never really know what it is like to suffer as a result of 
poverty. 

By analogy, a situation in which God suffers but chooses this suffering, 
where he remains in control of his suffering, perhaps means that, like the 
woman in ‘Common People’, he will never get it right. A situation of suf- 
fering in which the subject is not to a greater or lesser extent helpless or 
unable to do anything about their suffering does not seem to be suffering in 
an authentic sense. This would suggest that, like the woman in ‘Common 
People’, God mimics at suffering rather than experiencing suffering authen- 
tically, thus raising questions about the moral credibility, omniscience and 
intelligence, of God. 

This is part of a set of broader problems which constitutes a very real 
danger for Christian spirituality, not least since a variety of portrayals of 
Jesus from Docetic ones in the ancient world to ones that view Jesus as a 
‘superhero’ in the modern diminish the authenticity of Christ’s suffering and 
vulnerability in a way that both reflects and leads us to have an impoverished 
view not only of the authenticity of Christ’s suffering, but also of the pos- 
sibility of the authentic suffering of God in Godself. The film Priest puts the 
case very acutely when one of the main characters, Fr Greg Pilkington, faces 
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the dilemma of how to respond after he has been told during Confession 
that a child is being raped by her father. Torn between his duty to retain the 
secret of the confessional and his desire to put an end to the girl’s suffering, 
Fr Greg prays tearfully and angrily to the crucified Christ: 


I look around for an example. I’m in the depths of despair. I look around for an 
example, and all there is is you. But you perform miracles. You change water into 
wine. You raise the dead. You, you cured the sick. What kind of example is that? 
How could you possibly know despair? ‘Oh well, I’m feeling a bit low today. I think 
ll, Pll raise somebody from the dead’. How could you, with that kind of power, 
know what I’m going through right now?® 


As the film highlights, most Christian understandings of the way in which 
both Christ, and God in Godself, are all-powerful and all-knowing seem 
severely to limit the way in which God can be said to suffer (either in Godself, 
or in the person of Christ). At the end of the day, God, characterized in this 
way, like the would-be ‘common’ woman, is not powerless in any situation, 
and so would not experience the same despair undergone by those who are. 

This is a complicated problem, not least because it raises huge questions 
about how we construe the incarnation, the two natures of Christ, omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, miracles and divine agency. However, for our present 
purposes, it is sufficient to note that (as I shall argue) choosing suffering 
does not in fact entail that the suffering is not real. In other words, contra 
Origen, Weil and Cocker, it is not clear that involuntariness is essential to 
authentic suffering. Consider, for example, a woman who chooses to experi- 
ence morning sickness and later birth-pains in order to have a baby, or a 
martyr who is tortured and executed because he won’t relinquish his beliefs. 
In both cases the people in question could choose not to suffer — the woman 
could choose not to get pregnant after all, or could terminate her pregnancy, 
and the martyr could simply convert to another religion and relinquish his 
own — yet we would not want to say that the sufferings of the martyr or the 
pregnant woman are less severe or less authentic simply because they could 
do something about them. 

To give a fleshier example, consider the following situation. A young man 
froma rich family who has hitherto led a luxurious and sometimes debauched 
life believes that he has been told by God to give away all his possessions and 
to dedicate himself to the poor. After some initial resistance, and much to 
the chagrin of his parents (who believe his choice to be a passing whim), he 
gives his wealth to the needy, stops working in the family business, cuts off 
ties with friends who are addicted to vice, and passes over the opportunity 
of making a lucrative or politically advantageous marriage. Dressed in rags 
and eating only leftovers he makes his way to a nearby leper colony where he 
embraces these social outcasts, and tenderly looks after them, seeing in them 
the image of God, identifying with their sufferings as well as experiencing 
his own. His compassion and humility are deeply rooted, and he sees this 
compassion and humility as rooted in the compassion and humility of God 
in the incarnation. Gathering like-minded people, he founds a school for 
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the orphans of lepers, and a church in which lepers and their families will 
not be shunned. His identification with the sufferings of Christ is so strong 
that eventually he is granted the stigmata, which he bandages up to avoid 
self-aggrandizement, despite the great pain it causes him. Eventually, and 
foreseeably, he too contracts leprosy, but continues to lead a life of prayer 
and service to others, remaining tender, cheerful and faithful to the end of 
his life. 

Our saint is not unlike the woman in ‘Common People’. Like the woman, 
he comes from a rich background, and his descent into poverty is freely 
chosen, not inflicted by chance. Like the woman in ‘Common People’, he is 
also able to escape the situation if he pleases: his parents disapprove of his 
choice, and he need only return home to be welcomed back like the Prodigal 
Son. He has both chosen his suffering, and continues to be in control of it. 
Yet despite the similarities to the woman, we intuitively feel (I think) that his 
suffering is authentic while that of the woman is mimicry. So, if the crux of 
the matter is not the voluntariness or otherwise of suffering, what is it that 
distinguishes our saint from Cocker’s would-be common woman? 

One possible answer to this question lies in the fact that the woman in 
‘Common People’ is at pains to pretend that she, like the authentic common 
people, really does come from a poor background: Cocker instructs her on 
two occasions to ‘pretend’ in order to fit in, first when he tells her to ‘pretend’ 
she has no money in the supermarket, and, second, when he says that she 
should ‘pretend’ that she never went to school. The saint in our example, by 
contrast, does not pretend to be something he is not; while dressing like a 
beggar and living with lepers, he does not deny that he has had a privileged 
background, and the fact that he has given up the privileged background is 
not seen to make his suffering less authentic, but, rather, to give meaning 
and value to his very real suffering. The woman is pretending to be someone 
else, while the saint is not. However, the issue of pretence is part of a larger 
difference between the woman in ‘Common People’ and the saint. This is, I 
suggest, to do with the person’s motivation for becoming poor, and the value 
we give these motivations. 

Cocker is not particularly explicit about the woman’s motivations in the 
first half of the song, and leaves it open to us to interpret why she might 
want to live like a common person. One option he presents us with is that 
the woman ‘has a thirst for knowledge’ — the implication seems to be that the 
singer initially believes that the woman wishes to experience poverty to learn 
what it is like. The way the song develops, however, suggests that (despite 
having agreed to her plan at first, albeit partly on the basis of the suggestion 
of sexual gratification) he quickly becomes disillusioned with her plan and 
suspicious of her motivations. By the end he offers us a more explicit explan- 
ation for why she began the project: because she thinks that being ‘poor is 
cool’. Far from realizing the suffering that does in fact take place for people 
who suffer out of poverty, the woman sees poverty as a sort of fashion acces- 
sory. Her motivation, then, is to do with her own image — both in terms of 
the way she sees herself and in terms of the way she is perceived by friends. 
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This makes the suffering less authentic, I suggest, not because she could stop 
it all, but because the reasons for which she accepts suffering are lacking in 
value: as Cocker characterizes them, they are superficial, pretentious and 
lacking an appreciation of what poverty really is. 

By contrast, the saint accepts suffering because of his love for God and 
his identification with the poor and outcast, in whom he recognizes God. 
He does not enjoy the suffering for its own sake or think of the suffering as 
something that enhances his self-image. Rather, the suffering is something he 
takes on in order to care for the sick, whom he loves, and because he believes 
it to be the outworking of God’s salvific love in the world. As such, the suf- 
fering he experiences is authentic, because it is accepted as part and parcel of 
a greater good — service towards God and humanity. We might hypothesize 
that if, as with the figure of Jesus in the film The Last Temptation of Christ, 
the woman and the saint were given the chance to lead their old comfortable 
lives while a phantom carried out their impoverished new life, the woman 
might agree, since she would still look cool, while the saint would share 
the conviction of the hypothetical Jesus that ‘You can’t save the world by 
lying’.°° The woman’s suffering is mimicry, then, because everything about 
the way she undertakes it is mimicry — she makes pretences, she is concerned 
with how she looks and not how she is. The saint’s suffering is authentic 
because he undertakes it authentically — not with pretences about who he 
is but hoping to become more fully what he is, and not because he is con- 
cerned with his appearance towards others but because he seeks to live out 
his experience of God’s love. Of course, we might note that the saint’s suffer- 
ing is still different to the suffering of one of the impoverished lepers whom 
he tends — but this difference does not lie in the authenticity of the suffering 
but in the meaning and value that are part of the saint’s suffering by virtue of 
his motivations for undertaking it (and not by virtue of the fact that he chose 
it). For this reason, we can see that the idea that suffering is only authentic 
if it is not freely chosen and if we have no control over it is erroneous. It is 
rather that the authenticity of chosen suffering is dependent upon the value 
of the motivations for which the suffering is chosen. 

The question then becomes, what are God’s motivations for accepting or 
choosing to suffer? Does God, like the woman, choose to suffer for super- 
ficial or selfish reasons (e.g. because it gives God a certain sort of know- 
ledge, and so adds to God’s perfections®’)? Or are the motivations for God’s 
suffering more akin to those of the saint? The question of God’s possible 
motivations for choosing to suffer is vast; however, suffice it to note that for 
much Christian theology, God’s suffering (exemplified in the suffering of the 
incarnate Christ) is motivated by love for humanity, rather than by a desire 
to add anything to God’s own perfections. While it is not within the scope of 
this book to explore this theme further (which moves away from issues sur- 
rounding emotion and the will), we might point to Kierkegaard’s thought- 
experiment of the King and the maiden in his Philosophical Fragments as 
a way of exploring why God’s love means that God takes on humanity’s 
weakness and vulnerability in the incarnation, Moltmann’s expression of 
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both the Father and the Son’s very real yet free suffering on the cross, and 
Fiddes’ discussion of how God in Godself (as well as in the Person of Christ) 
may choose to limit Himself, suffer change, and even experience death and 
non-being. 

Of course, appealing to the idea of the selfless motivations behind God’s 
suffering does not answer Greg Pilkington’s question: it explains why God 
might choose to undergo suffering herself, but it does not explain why she 
allows others to undergo suffering when she could do something about it. 
However, this is, in essence, the problem of evil, which is not particular to 
passibilist theology, but is common to all Christian theology. Passibilism 
does not offer an answer to this question, though most forms of passibilism 
do provide a new dimension to responses to the problem of evil in suggesting 
the idea that God suffers with sufferers, rather than standing at a distance 
or looking on unmoved. While some passibilist theodicists have argued that 
this is a consolation to those who suffer, and therefore provides a practical 
(rather than theoretical) response to suffering, it is worth remembering that 
the consolation gained from divine suffering is dependent on the belief or 
awareness of the sufferer that God is suffering with them. Therefore, while 
divine co-suffering may provide consolation to passibilist theologians, phil- 
osophers and religious people, it doesn’t provide any consolation to those 
who suffer who are atheists, agnostics, polytheists or impassibilists, to those 
who live outside a cultural and intellectual context in which divine suf- 
fering might be suggested to them, or to those who do not have the intel- 
lectual capacity to understand the concepts of God or of divine suffering. 
Furthermore, the consolation to be gained from the belief in divine suffering 
by passibilists depends on the belief itself, and not at all on the reality of 
divine suffering. Consequently, the reality of divine suffering is superfluous 
to the consolation to be gained by passibilists, who could equally well be 
consoled by a delusional belief in it. Therefore, I suggest, passibilism (par- 
ticularly when conceived in terms of the idea that God suffers with us) does 
not make a valuable contribution to theodicy via the consolation sufferers 
receive from God sharing in their sufferings, though, equally, it does not 
make the problem of evil any worse. 

To conclude, in the first section of this chapter I put forward a very quali- 
fied version of Solomon in arguing that emotions are not always passive and 
not always suffered involuntarily, and that some emotions can be cultivated 
and nurtured in line with our desires and beliefs about the world. In argu- 
ing this I hoped to show that the argument that God cannot have emotions 
because the passivity of emotions would diminish God’s omnipotence is not 
conclusive, since it relies on the fallacious position that emotions are neces- 
sarily passive. In addition, I highlighted the fact that, as Solomon argues, it is 
the ‘morally interesting’ emotions that are processes rather than dispositions 
or episodes, and that it is these that are potentially voluntary and active. 

Building on this, I have noted that there is an implicit distinction between 
emotions that are voluntary, not essentially physiological, and intelligent 
on the one hand, and those that are strongly physiological, passive and 
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non-cognitive on the other, and that this mirrors Augustine and Thomas’ dis- 
tinction between the passions and the affections. However, while Augustine 
and Thomas’ passions and affections might be interpreted (rightly or 
wrongly) as being two quite separate phenomena, I would want to say (with 
Solomon) that these experiences are in fact on a spectrum from emotions that 
are cognitive, deliberate mental actions with little physiological disturbance, 
to emotions that are automatic and highly physiological responses which 
include little or no deliberation. The distinction between emotions that are 
cognitive, voluntary and non-physiological (at one end of the spectrum) and 
those that are non-cognitive, passive and strongly physiological (at the other) 
is significant for passibilist theology since it suggests that the former kind of 
emotion may be predicated of God without diminishing God’s omnipotence, 
challenging God’s incorporeality, and (since some emotions can be uniquely 
revelatory of value) may also be an aspect of God’s omniscience. 

In the second section of the chapter, I dealt with a specific problem con- 
cerning the predication of suffering to God in passibilist theology. This 
problem is that for some passibilists suffering is regarded as being chosen 
by God and in accordance with God’s will, and yet (others have argued) it 
is the essence of suffering that it is experienced involuntarily. This raises a 
difficult question about whether an omnipotent God could ever really suffer, 
or whether God’s suffering would always be mimicry. 

Juxtaposing the would-be common woman in Pulp’s song ‘Common 
People’ and the life of a saint who freely chooses to suffer in order to serve 
God and care for suffering humanity, I attempted to show that suffering 
does not need to be suffered unwillingly in order to be authentic — in fact, 
some people freely choose suffering and yet we would not want to say of the 
saint, the martyr or the pregnant woman that their suffering is less authentic 
because they have chosen it. Rather, I suggested, the authenticity of the suf- 
fering depends not on the involuntariness of the suffering but on the value of 
the motivations for which suffering is undertaken. God’s suffering is authen- 
tic, because God’s motivation for suffering is not superficial or selfish (as is 
the woman’s in ‘Common People’) but is freely undertaken because of God’s 
love for the world. This suggests that there is not a problem with saying that 
God chooses to suffer — God’s suffering can still be considered authentic 
despite the fact that God’s omnipotence is maintained. 

An undercurrent of the second section of this chapter (and a theme in the 
book as a whole) is that the polarization of passibilism and impassibilism is 
in some respects a modern construct in which impassibilism is read back into 
the theology of the early Fathers, often missing the fact that a more nuanced 
position is being put forward. In this chapter, I contributed to this undercur- 
rent by highlighting the fact that the passibilism of Moltmann and Fiddes 
(who claim that God’s suffering is free [Moltmann] or chosen [Fiddes]) is 
close to the ‘impassibilism’ of Gregory Thaumaturgos, who asserted that 
God suffers while maintaining that this suffering is in accordance with God’s 
will. This suggests that passibilism may not be as radical or untraditional to 
Christian theology as surveys of the impassibilism debate often portray. 
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Finally, I noted that while my appeal to the idea of selfless motivation does 
address the objection suggested by Cocker and others that the idea that God 
chooses suffering means that divine suffering is not ‘real’, it does not address 
other problems to do with suffering and divine omnipotence. In particular, 
I argued, it does not address the problem of evil: the question of why God 
allows other persons to suffer when he could (by virtue of divine omnipo- 
tence) do something about it. Furthermore, I argued that affirming divine 
passibility does not (pace much passibilist theology) significantly alleviate 
the problem of evil. This suggests that there is at least one respect in which 
passibilist theology does not have an advantage over impassibilist theology 
when it comes to theodicy, and so the problem of evil remains an acute prob- 
lem for passibilist and impassibilist theists alike. 

In the final chapter I shall continue to enquire into the question of what 
sort of being can have emotions, looking specifically at the relation between 
emotions and the body. 


CHAPTER 8 


EMOTION, THE BODY AND DIVINE INCORPOREALITY 


‘For My pathos is not your pathos, neither are your ways My ways, says 
the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways 
higher than your ways, and My pathos than your pathos.’ 

Isaiah 55.8-9, adapted by Abraham Heschel 


Introduction 


In this chapter I shall discuss the relationship between emotional experience 
and the body, and ask whether it makes sense to attribute emotional experi- 
ence to an incorporeal being. I shall begin by providing a summary and 
critique of Sarot, who argues that emotions are essentially physiological, 
and that therefore a passible God must be a corporeal one. Having argued 
that Sarot’s argument is flawed, I shall turn to three questions about the 
relations between emotions and the body. First I shall ask whether emotions 
are simply kinds of bodily feelings. I shall attempt to show that emotions 
are not merely types of bodily feeling through a critical examination of the 
penile blood volume experiment, which, I shall suggest, highlights why the 
presuppositions of physical reductionist positions are erroneous. Second, I 
shall ask whether the body is a prerequisite of emotions. I shall suggest that 
there is an analogy between thoughts and emotions with respect to this 
question, in that we can see that a body is a prerequisite for both thoughts 
and emotions in the case of humans, but that this should not incline us to 
think that a body must also be a prerequisite for thoughts and emotions in 
the case of God. Third, I shall question whether the physical experiences 
we have when we have an emotion are intrinsic or extrinsic to the emotion. 
Here I shall follow the Augustinian and Thomist distinction between emo- 
tions that are intrinsically physiological and emotions that are not, with the 
qualification that it is not the case that most emotions fit into one category 
of the other (i.e. are either physical or non-physical), but, rather, that emo- 
tional experiences are on a spectrum of physicality. I shall take as a case 
study the emotional experiences involved in sexual desire in order to give 
a sense of the ways in which emotions and the body are related in humans 
and in order to counter-balance the emphasis on more cognitive emotional 
experiences in earlier chapters. I hope to show from this discussion that 
while some emotional experiences may be attributed to an incorporeal God, 
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others may be excluded from the divine life by virtue of their essentially 
physiological nature. Notably, this conclusion allows for the possibility that 
an incorporeal God might experience emotions, and so suggests that the 
passibilist may (if she has independent reasons for wishing to do so) main- 
tain other classical theistic attributes such as incorporeality. Therefore, I 
argue against the idea that divine emotionality provides a reason for reject- 
ing divine incorporeality, but I do not provide any reasons for retaining the 
idea of divine incorporeality, leaving the passibilist at liberty to accept or 
reject divine incorporeality on independent bases. 

Discussing the connection between divine passibility and corporeality, 
Sarot sets out to answer the question of whether the specific experiences 
that are ascribed to God by passibilists can be ascribed to an incorporeal 
God. Sarot’s argument may be summarized as follows. First, an incorporeal 
God cannot undergo bodily sensations because bodily sensations are neces- 
sarily located, and incorporeality entails non-locatedness. Second, feelings, 
physical pain, and strong and intense emotions all necessarily involve bod- 
ily sensations. Therefore an incorporeal God would only be able to experi- 
ence weak and calm emotions (and associated experiences, such as weak 
and calm instances of mental pain, suffering, affects, passions, sympathy, 
empathy and compassion). As passibilists tend to want to attribute strong 
and intense affective experiences (emotions, feelings, etc.) to God, the spe- 
cific experiences ascribed to God by passibilists cannot be ascribed to an 
incorporeal God. 

Is Sarot’s argument conclusive? Must we either reject passibilism, or else 
accept that God is, in some sense, bodily? What follows is a deeper explor- 
ation of Sarot’s argument, and a critique of some of the assumptions, and 
methods, Sarot employs to reach his conclusions. 

Sarot begins his argument with an analysis of the concept of emotion. He 
agrees with the consensus that there is no adequate definition of an emotion, 
and so turns to a list of dimensions or aspects of emotion drawn up by Paul 
R. and Anne M. Kleinginna. This list, according to Sarot, gives a far less 
biased impression of what, according to contemporary theorists, are the con- 
stituents of emotion than any definitional account gives. The aspects are: 


1. The feeling dimension: the bodily feelings involved in our experience of 
emotion. These may be localized bodily sensations (such as feeling a lump 
in one’s throat), feelings of general bodily condition (such as feeling ill), 
feelings of hedonic tone (such as feeling happy) or feelings of tendency 
(such as feeling like going for a walk) 

2. The cognitive or evaluative dimension: the appraisal of the object of an 
emotion (such as appraising someone’s qualities as attractive), or the 
labelling of the emotional state oneself (recognizing one’s emotional state 
as happiness, anger, envy etc.) 

3. The external causes of emotion (or external stimuli) 

4. The physiological changes involved in emotion: changes in involun- 
tary bodily processes (such as changes in heart rate or blood pressure, 
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the constriction or dilation of blood vessels, changes in the electricity- 
conducting properties of the skin, in muscle tension, or in the waves emit- 
ted by the brain) 

5. The expressive behaviour involved in emotion. This might be actions per- 
formed voluntarily to express the emotion (such as shouting angrily, or 
looking fondly), and also involuntary physiological effects that are exter- 
nally observable (e.g. crying, blushing, jumping with fright). 

6. The disruptive dimension of emotion: emotions may cause disturbing 
effects and disrupt normal patterns of behaviour 

7. The adaptive dimension of emotion: emotions may increase the likelihood 
of the subject meeting his or her needs 

8. The motivational dimension of emotion: emotions involving desire may 
motivate us to meet our needs and goals, while emotions involving disgust 
may motivate us to avoid those things we fear or find repulsive. 


It is worth noting that one strength of Kleinginna and Kleinginna’s list of 
dimensions is that it appeals to the diverse approaches to emotion: some 
dimensions correspond to the sorts of things biologists would see as import- 
ant in emotion, some to those things highlighted by philosophers, and others 
to those pertinent to psychology. In this way, the list spans most of the discip- 
lines that deal with emotion and provides a view that is both relatively com- 
prehensive and non-controversial. Kleinginna and Kleinginna do go on to 
produce a new definition of emotion on the basis of the list but Sarot, I think 
rightly, regards the list as more useful than the definition that is derived 
from it. Interestingly, Sarot terms the eight aspects ‘constituents’ of emotion, 
while for Kleinginna and Kleinginna they are aspects or dimensions. It is 
possible that the implication of these different terms is that for Kleinginna 
and Kleinginna they are different ways of looking at the phenomena of emo- 
tion, while for Sarot they become more like a list of things that an experience 
is likely to have in order to be an emotion. However, that is not to say that 
Sarot accepts the eight constituents as necessary constituents of emotion: 
later on in the chapter he comes back to the question of whether 1 (feelings) 
and 4 (physiological changes) are essential to emotion, concluding that feel- 
ings are essential to emotion, while physiological feelings are not. 

Sarot proceeds by asking which of the eight aspects requires the possession 
of a body. He concludes that 1 and 4 (feelings and physiological changes) 
both require a body. He then turns to the question of whether the other 
experiences ascribed to God by passibilists also incorporate (bodily) feelings 
and physiological changes. First, he begins with the term ‘feelings’ and uses 
as his basis the inventory of different types of feeling developed in William 
Alston’s ‘Emotion and Feeling’: 


1. Perceptual: feel a cool breeze on one’s cheeks. 

2. Exploratory: Feel for the light switch. 

3. Localized bodily sensation: feel a shooting pain in the foot, a lump in the 
throat, a tingling in one’s hand. 
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. General bodily condition: feel sleepy, tired, feverish, refreshed. 

. Hedonic tone: feel good, contented, satisfied. 

. Emotional: feel distressed, embarrassed, homesick, depressed, enthusiastic. 
. Tendency: feel like taking a walk. 

. Epistemic: feel that a certain team will win, that things are improving. 

. Attitudinal: feel sorry for him, unsure of myself, drawn to her.! 


CO PNHDNMN A 


Sarot argues that 3, 4, 5 and 7 are all among the constituents of emotion, 
and so do not need separate treatment as ‘feelings’. He also excludes 6 from 
consideration. Someone can be envious, loving, angry, and so on without 
feeling envious, loving, angry, and so on, and so when we say that someone 
feels a particular emotion we are saying that they have a certain emotion 
and that they also feel that emotion. Consequently, 6 is covered by the con- 
cept of emotion and does not need separate treatment. Similarly, 1, 2 and 
8 may also be excluded from consideration as they are not attributed to 
an impassible God. This leaves 9. Feeling sorry for someone, for example, 
is attributed to God, and is not among the constituents of emotion. Sarot 
notes that sometimes we do speak of feeling sorry for someone as an emo- 
tion but, he suggests, this is not the sort of ‘feeling sorry for’ that Alston has 
in mind. Alston is thinking rather of long-term sympathetic attitudes. For 
example, Bertrand may feel sorry for Leo for having an unhappy marriage, 
because he knows that this is an ongoing source of unhappiness in Leo’s 
life. This attitude of feeling sorry for Leo might have gone on for many 
years, without having been continuously conscious. Thus one can feel sorry 
for someone in a long-term, attitudinal way, which seems for Alston to be 
non-emotional. From this Sarot draws the distinction between occurrent 
and dispositional feelings. Occurrent feelings have a limited duration, while 
dispositional ones mean that one has a disposition to have a certain (occur- 
rent) feeling in certain circumstances. This means that attitudinal feelings 
are dependent (or, in Sarot’s term, ‘parasitic’) on occurrent feelings, and so 
there is no need to discuss them separately. Thus, Sarot concludes, feelings 
(of any sort) do not need separate treatment to emotions when it comes to 
considering whether the sorts of experience attributed to a passible God 
require corporeality. 

The next concept Sarot discusses as a possible variant of emotion is 
pain. Sarot takes as his starting point the definition of pain offered by the 
Subcommittee on Taxonomy of the International Association for the Study 
of Pain: pain is ‘an unpleasant sensory and emotional experience associ- 
ated with actual or potential tissue damage, or described in terms of such 
damage.” Sarot then broadens this definition to include mental pain such as 
the pain of bereavement or a painful interview, though he notes that mental 
pain does not admit of bodily location. Sarot also notes that pain may not 
always be unpleasant. For example, experiments have shown that a prick- 
ing sensation steadily growing in intensity will be called a pain before it 
is disliked, so it is possible not to dislike a pain.* In addition, some people 
find a pain a pleasurable experience. Thus the unpleasant character of pain 
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should not be written into the definition of pain, since pain need not always 
be unpleasant and may in fact be positively pleasurable. In addition, we can 
experience pain without having tissue damage, and some people have tissue 
damage without experiencing pain. Thus, in place of the definition offered 
by the Subcommittee on Taxonomy of the International Association of Pain, 
Sarot puts forward Roger Trigg’s suggestion that we define pain in terms of 
the feeling of pain or ‘pain-quality’. As Sarot observes, ‘We all know how it 
[pain] feels, but we are not able to describe it accurately.” 

It seems to me that this is slightly erroneous, as it is not the case that every- 
one knows how pain feels: people who suffer from the congenital indiffer- 
ence to pain, a rare genetic disorder, are unable to experience [physical] pain. 
Interestingly, the disorder is characterized by medical bodies as an inability 
to perceive pain’ — the underlying assumption being that pain is experienced 
whether one feels it or not — an idea that is obviously at odds with Trigg and 
Sarot’s description of pain as essentially experiential. However, I think that 
Sarot’s point that, in most situations, we know what someone means by pain 
without having to define it is correct. 

Sarot concludes: 


In short, in most cases the term ‘pain’ refers to a sensation that has pain-quality 
and that is accompanied by an emotion of displeasure or distress that is directed at 
it. In some instances, the term pain denotes a sensation having pain-quality but 
unaccompanied by negative emotions.° 


The distinction between sensory and emotional components of pain, Sarot 
argues, enables us to understand mental pain (which is without the sensory 
component) and physical pain (where the emotional component is not neces- 
sarily present). Mental pain is therefore an emotion of distress or displeasure 
directed at situations, encounters, discoveries, and so on. Thus all types of 
pain can be explained in an analysis that distinguishes between two compo- 
nents: sensation and emotion. In his discussion of the link between emotion 
and the body (which we shall discuss below), Sarot pays extensive attention 
to sensation — and thus both components of pain are covered in the analysis, 
and pain does not need separate treatment. 

Another potential additional category to emotion is the concept of suffer- 
ing. Suffering, Sarot notes, is closely related to pain, but it is not identical. 
Suffering is, at root, an emotional response to threatening circumstances.’ 
Because it is emotional in character, Sarot’s discussion of the connection 
between emotion and the body will also apply to suffering, and suffering 
will not need separate consideration. 

A further set of variants of emotion is the cluster of terms ‘affect’, ‘to be 
affected by’, and ‘passion’. Contrary to my argument in Chapter 2, Sarot 
regards these as terms as synonymous in ancient Latin texts, and suggests 
that both affect and passion had overtones of passivity. Further, he argues 
that in contemporary usage the terms have no fixed usage and, while they 
are not regarded as synonyms, they can generally be used synonymously. 
In so far as a distinction is possible, one might say that affect has a broad 
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meaning, while passion has more specific connotations. For example, pas- 
sion, unlike affect, is often used to mean suffering, primarily because of its 
derivation from the Greek pathos and Latin ‘passio’. In addition, passion is 
often used for the more violent among the dispositional (rather than occur- 
rent) emotions: people who love, fear or hate passionately have a powerful 
inclination to love, fear or hate specific objects. On the basis of this discus- 
sion, Sarot concludes that passions, affects, and their cognate terms are used 
to signify varieties of feeling, emotion and suffering, and not other experi- 
ences outside of these. Therefore, when we want to know about the relation 
between affects, passions and the body, it will suffice to examine the relation 
between feeling, emotion, suffering and the body. 

A further possible alternative to emotion that Sarot discusses is pathos.® 
Abraham Heschel first coined the term ‘pathos’ in relation to God, and gave 
it a different meaning from the Greek or the ordinary English usage. Since 
Heschel, it has been used increasingly by passibilists, and has become a tech- 
nical term. As Heschel uses it, pathos ‘denotes God’s involvement in his- 
tory, His participation in the human predicament . . . Man is relevant to 
God, and this finds its deepest expression in the fact that God in His pathos 
can actually suffer.’? Pathos is so comprehensive a term that it includes, and 
goes beyond, passibility. Although it appears on the surface more specific 
than passibility, this is deceptive. Pathos (while originally psychological) has 
become a theological term that means God’s involvement, and when Heschel 
wants to spell out God’s passibility more concretely he turns to specific, 
psychological concepts such as emotion, feeling, pain, suffering and affect. 
As Sarot observes, this means that Heschel’s theology of divine pathos does 
not lead to the use of other concrete concepts than those we have already 
discussed above, and so the analysis of the relation between emotion and the 
body will also apply the Heschel’s view of God’s pathos. 

Another possible alternative to emotion are the compounds of pathos/pas- 
sio, sympathy, empathy and compassion. Of these, sympathy is used most 
frequently. We experience sympathy when we believe that an animal or 
human experiences positive or negative emotions and we respond to these 
with corresponding positive or negative emotions. Empathy is defined as 
‘the self-conscious act whereby a person imaginatively shares and accurately 
comprehends the consciousness of another person, including especially her 
feelings and emotions’.!° Empathy requires a positive effort, whereas a sym- 
pathizing person may be passive. In both, one focuses on another’s feelings 
or emotions, but while in sympathy the responsive feelings are one’s own, in 
empathy one shares the feelings of the other." 

Compassion, as Sarot defines it, differs from sympathy in two respects. 
First, compassion refers to the sympathetic response of only negative emo- 
tions, not neutral or positive ones. Second, compassion is not just an emo- 
tional response to someone else’s negative emotions, but also actions intended 
to relieve their suffering. Sympathy, empathy and compassion do not need 
separate treatment to emotion feeling and suffering, as they are particular 
varieties of emotion, feeling and suffering and not distinct from them. 
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Finally, Sarot discusses sensitivity and vulnerability as needing additional 
consideration to emotion. A sensitive person is easily moved to feeling and 
emotion, a vulnerable person easily affected by unpleasant and noxious 
experiences. Sarot argues that we need to rely on the more specific experi- 
ences described above rather than to deal with sensitivity and vulnerability, 
since these do not denote the experiences themselves but rather the capacity 
to have them. He concludes that the other concepts discussed are, on closer 
analysis, reducible to emotion or to bodily feelings, one of the constituents of 
emotion, and so that none of them need separate treatment to emotions. 

In the next section Sarot aims to ascertain whether we need a body in order 
to have emotions by looking at the two constituents of emotion which seem 
most intimately connected with the body: bodily feelings and physiological 
changes. Sarot follows Philip Koch in calling the bodily experiences involved 
in emotion ‘bodily feelings’. Some writers use ‘sensations’ instead of feelings, 
the main difference between the two being that sensations are localizable 
and body-focused, while feelings are not. For the main enquiry some further 
preliminary clarification is needed: ‘What is the exact difference between 
feelings and sensations? How are these connected? And in terms of which 
can we best proceed with our inquiry into the connection between bod- 
ily experiences and the body?’” Having already discussed feelings,'? Sarot 
now turns to a discussion of sensations. Gilbert Ryle notes that sensation is 
a slippery concept, and that it is virtually impossible to distinguish clearly 
between the different uses and meanings of the term sensation. At the end 
of the chapter on sensation and observation in The Concept of Mind Ryle 
concludes with considerable intellectual honesty that he has failed to distin- 
guish between the different uses and meanings of the term ‘sensation’ and 
that consequently ‘there is something seriously amiss with the discussions 
occupying this chapter’. However, he does not see what he can do about 
this: ‘I do not know what more is to be said about the logical grammar of 
such words, save that there is much more to be said.’5 Despite this humble 
conclusion, Sarot notes that Ryle makes some important observations about 
sensation. 

Ryle distinguishes between an ordinary and a sophisticated sense of sen- 
sation. The sophisticated sense indicates the ‘sense-impressions’ or ‘sensory 
data’ involved in sense perception. These sense perceptions are had by means 
of the eyes, ears, tongue and nose, and the body (particularly the surface 
of the body), which constitutes the organ of touch.'* Ordinary sensation 
seems to mean ‘a kind of perception’ — that is, tactual sense perception. On 
the other hand, Ryle includes other feelings, such as localizable pains and 
discomforts. But, notably, not all localizable pains are sense perceptions. 
Thus Ryle’s class of ordinary sensations ought to be subdivided into bodily 
sensation and tactual sense perceptions. These two can be distinguished as 
follows. First, tactual sense perceptions always provide information about 
the current state of one’s material environment and about one’s own body, 
whereas bodily sensations provide data concerning the current state of 
one’s body without necessarily providing information about one’s material 
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environment. Second, in the case of tactual sense perceptions it makes sense 
to ask ‘With what do we feel this object?’. This question makes no sense in 
the case of a bodily sensation. Third, the object of bodily sensations is pri- 
vate in a sense in which the object of tactual sense perceptions is not: ‘I am 
the only one who can feel my pain, but in principle any being endowed with 
the sense of touch can feel whether the surface of the slab is wet.’!” 

Bodily sensations may be involved in tactual sense perception. For instance, 
blind people cannot see when a cup into which they are pouring coffee is full, 
and therefore they learn to hold a fingertip just below the brim inside the cup 
so that they can feel when the cup is full. A sensation of heat warns them. 
This sensation is a bodily sensation providing information about the current 
state of the blind person’s body, and also serving as a tactual sense percep- 
tion providing information about the current state of the material world. 
Thus there are two kinds of sensations: simple bodily sensations, and bod- 
ily sensations which in a certain context serve as tactual sense perceptions. 
However, there is no essential difference between the two. Tactual sense 
perceptions are not among the sensations involved in emotions; if they were, 
‘emotions would provide information about the current state of the world, 
which they don’t’.!* Therefore, the sensations involved in emotions are sim- 
ple sensations and not sensations that serve as tactual sense perceptions. 

Concerning the connection between sensations and bodily feelings, Sarot 
argues that some feelings can be reduced to bodily sensations, including the 
feelings of sense perceptions and simple bodily sensations. Is it the case that 
all bodily feelings can be reduced to bodily sensations? As we have already 
seen, bodily feelings are feelings of 


(i) localized bodily sensation 
(ii) general bodily condition 
(iii) hedonic tone 
(iv) tendency 

Clearly localized bodily sensations are bodily sensations; how about feel- 
ings of general bodily condition, hedonic tone and tendency? General bodily 
condition (ii) and hedonic tone (iii) are certainly reducible to bodily sensa- 
tions. One can be tired or contented without having bodily sensations, but 
one cannot feel tired or contented without having bodily sensations. In the 
case of tendency (iv), however, it is less clear that bodily sensations must be 
involved. However, William P. Alston, who argues that the one thing all feel- 
ings have in common is that they consist of or are accompanied by a complex 
of bodily sensations, remarks that 


We might even try to bring ‘feeling like going for a walk’ into the same camp by 
claiming that to feel like going for a walk, as contrasted with just being prepared 
or willing to go for a walk, essentially involves a distinctive pattern of bodily sensa- 
tions of incipient muscular tendencies.'” 


Sarot suggests that Alston does not succeed in proving that whenever some- 
one says that they feel like going for a walk they mean that they feel bodily 
sensations of incipient muscular tendencies. However, he argues that Alston’s 
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point justifies a weaker claim: in so far as feelings of tendency are bodily 
feelings, bodily sensations (of readiness, for example) must be involved, for 
how else could bodily feelings of tendency be connected to the body? It is 
only the bodily feelings of tendency which have been accepted as among 
the constituent elements of emotion, and therefore all four forms of bodily 
feeling are reducible to bodily sensation. Sarot concludes for this that he 
should concentrate on bodily sensations in his enquiry into the relationship 
between emotion and corporeality, since bodily sensation is one element 
common to all bodily feelings and provides the most obvious link of these 
with the body. 

The next question therefore is to do with how bodily sensations are con- 
nected with the body and, more specifically, whether these connections are 
of a necessary or of a contingent nature. Sarot lists the following character- 
istics of bodily sensations: 


(i) Localization 

(ii) Genuine duration 

(iii) Intensity 

(iv) Quality 

(v) The involvement in bodily sensations of an inclination to act towards 
the body, which may lead to actual action 

(vi) The causation of bodily sensations by changes in the body of the subject 
experiencing them 

(vii) Bodily sensation provide information about the current state of one’s 


body 


Genuine duration (ii), intensity (iii) and quality (iv) do not seem to be directly 
connected to the body, and so Sarot excludes them from consideration. With 
respect to the causation of bodily sensations by changes in the body of the 
subject experiencing them (vi), Sarot follows Idziak in arguing that bod- 
ily sensations are possible that are not caused by changes in the body.° 
Regarding the idea that bodily sensations provide information about the 
current state of one’s body (vii), Sarot notes that the information provided 
may be true or false. The factual information of bodily sensations is also 
contingent and not necessary, and thus it is not essential to have a body to 
experience bodily sensations, and so this does not provide a reason why an 
incorporeal God would not be able to experience bodily sensations. 

With respect to the involvement in bodily sensations of an inclination to 
act towards the body which may lead to actual action (v), Sarot agrees with 
Idziak that there are instances in which bodily sensations involve neither 
behaviour towards the body, nor an inclination to behave in a certain way 
towards one’s body —- for example, when one does not notice the itch in one’s 
foot because one is absorbed in philosophical debate.”! Sarot notes that this 
is most likely to be the case when the sensation does not last long, when it is 
only a mild irritation or pain, and when one’s attention is engaged by some- 
thing else. Idziak’s point, therefore, implies that an incorporeal being could 
only have a trivial sensation, and not a really disturbing sensation, since a 
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really disturbing sensation would involve an urge to act towards the body. 
Of course, Idziak could respond to this that one should take into consider- 
ation the person-relativity of the tolerance for pain and other sensations. 
As Sarot puts the point, ‘God might have sensations that for us would be 
intolerable, because His tolerance might be greater and His circumstances 
more favourable.’?? However, this would mean that for God even intense 
sensations would be undisturbing and, therefore, trivial. 

Sarot also questions the idea that an urge to display behaviour towards 
the body is essential to the more disturbing sensations. Disturbing sensations 
necessarily involve an urge to do something about them, but this need not be 
an urge to act towards the body. Admittedly, when humans experience a dis- 
turbing sensation, it is almost always an urge to act towards our body (e.g. to 
scratch a foot or to cool down a burned finger). But, argues Sarot, we could 
imagine a person who, on having an unpleasant sensation, merely had to 
whistle a certain tune in order to make the unpleasant sensation disappear. 
This person would have no urge to act towards the body, but just an urge to 
whistle the magic tune. So this person would have an urge to do something 
about the unpleasant sensation, but would not have an urge to act towards 
the body. Similarly, the fact that an incorporeal God would not be able to 
display behaviour towards his body would not mean that he could not have 
disturbing, as well as trivial, sensations. 

In connection with bodily sensations and the body Sarot also discusses the 
alleged localization of bodily sensations in the body (i). In order to avoid mis- 
understanding over the meaning of the terms, Sarot distinguishes between 
localization and location: Localization is the act of identifying where some- 
thing is, whereas location is the place in which something is situated.?5 
An unlocalizable sensation is a sensation the location of which cannot be 
ascertained. An unlocated sensation is a sensation that has no location: it 
isn’t anywhere. Whereas unlocated sensations are necessarily unlocalizable, 
unlocalizable sensations do not need to be unlocated. Sarot notes that while 
it is generally held that bodily sensations are located, in fact they can never 
literally be located in some part of the body. This is because in most cases 
bodily sensations have a dual aspect: body and mind. 


When I feel a pricking pain in my left shoulder, this pain is located in my shoulder, 
but there would be no pain at all in my shoulder if my shoulder was not part of an 
animal with body and mind. When I am dead, my body may be wounded, but there 
can be no pain in my shoulder any more.” 


Therefore if bodily sensations were literally located in the body then an 
incorporeal being could not have them, but the fact that they are mental 
events as well means that it may be possible for an incorporeal being to have 
bodily sensations if an incorporeal being can have mental events. The ques- 
tion therefore becomes, can an incorporeal being have mental events? 

With a view to answering this question, Sarot distinguishes between two 
phenomena, both of which are sometimes called localization. First, the locat- 
edness of bodily sensations in the body, where the sensory receptors lie. An 
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example for this would be a stitch in the side, where the stitch is located in 
the side (of a torso). Second, the localization of bodily sense perceptions out- 
side the body. Sarot then asks whether unlocated sensations are possible: 


When a patient comes to the doctor complaining about a serious pain, and the doc- 
tor asks ‘Where do you feel the pain?’, and the patient answers ‘Nowhere!’, what 
do we say then? Is it conceivable that one feels a pain that is located nowhere?”? 


In looking for examples of unlocated sensation, Sarot begins by consider- 
ing mental pain. The failing of an exam may be a painful experience, but 
it would not make sense to ask where that pain is located. However, Sarot 
argues, the kind of unlocatedness that is characteristic of mental pain is 
not the kind of unlocatedness we need to be able to understand how bod- 
ily sensations could be unlocated. As he has already shown, mental pain 
is one of the emotions. Mental pain is thus unlocated in the way in which 
emotions are unlocated. That emotions are unlocated is generally accepted. 
As Wittgenstein says of emotions: ‘Distinction from sensations: they are 
not localized (nor yet diffuse!).’?° Therefore, if someone is fearful we could 
not ask where her fear is located, whereas constituents of emotion (such as 
butterflies in the stomach or a lump in the throat) may be clearly located. The 
reason that we would not locate the emotion in the stomach (for example) 
is that not all of the constituent elements of emotion are clearly located. For 
example, one constituent element of an emotion is evaluation, and evalu- 
ation is not clearly located. There are several constituents of emotion that 
are located (such as bodily sensations and physiological changes) and several 
constituents of emotion that are not located (such as evaluative and motiv- 
ational aspects), and the presence of the latter means that the emotion as a 
whole is not located. This shows why it is that one cannot use the unlocat- 
edness of an emotion like mental pain to understand how bodily sensations 
could be unlocated. The kind of unlocatedness emotions display is the unlo- 
catedness of involving one or more unlocated constituents. It is possible to 
focus on one or more of the apparently located constituents and to inquire 
whether they are really located (this, in fact, is precisely the approach Sarot 
is taking with bodily sensations). However, this means that we cannot argue 
that bodily sensations can be unlocated because some of the other constitu- 
ents of emotion are unlocated — for this is what the claim that emotions are 
unlocated amounts to. To do this would be to confuse the constituent (in 
this case, the bodily sensation) with the constituted (the emotion as a whole). 
Sarot concludes that therefore the unlocatedness of emotions is not the sort 
of unlocatedness we would need in order to be able to understand how a 
bodily sensation could be unlocated. 

So far, Sarot has argued that it is very difficult to prove that bodily sensa- 
tions are necessarily located and so has opted instead to show that several 
forms of unlocalizability and unlocatedness that come to mind when one 
tries to see how bodily sensations could conceivably be unlocated are not of 
much help. He then turns to the task of showing the absurdity of the idea of 
unlocated bodily sensations. 
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Having already argued that it is the mental and physical duality of bod- 
ily sensations that gives some credibility to the idea of unlocated bodily 
sensations, Sarot argues that bodily sensations can be of two kinds. First, 
sensations of something that cannot be known in any way other than by sen- 
sation (such as pain). Second, sensations of something that can be known in 
another way than by sensation (such as temperature). He concentrates on the 
second of these in his discussion. Spatial extension, he notes, is a prerequisite 
of temperature, in that something without spatial extension could not have 
a temperature: ‘Thoughts, ideas and prime numbers cannot have tempera- 
tures because they do not have spatial extension.’’’ If an incorporeal God 
can have a sensation of temperature then it would have to be an unlocated 
sensation of heat. But it is impossible for something or someone without 
spatial extension to have a temperature. Thus in order to be able to feel heat, 
an incorporeal God would have to be able to have an unlocated sensation of 
heat. But this is a logical impossibility: ‘God cannot see square circles, and 
God cannot experience unlocated sensations of heat.’ 

This argument shows that some bodily sensations cannot exist in an unlo- 
cated form, so an incorporeal God would not be able to experience them. 
This can be shown of all those bodily sensations the object of which can be 
known in another way than by sensation, though it is far more difficult to 
prove of those bodily sensations the object of which cannot be known in 
another way than by sensation. For example, pain does not exist independ- 
ently of bodily sensation, and so it is impossible to prove that pain in itself 
(independently of bodily sensations) involves spatial extension. However, if 
we think again of the idea of a patient complaining about a pain he feels 
nowhere, we realize that locatedness is necessary for the bodily sensation of 
pain.”? Therefore we cannot ascribe unlocated bodily sensations to God, as 
bodily sensations are necessarily located. It is also (contra Idziak) impossible 
to have experiences that are like bodily sensations in every respect except in 
not being located.*° 

Bodily sensations are among the constituents of emotion, so the fact that 
an incorporeal God could not have bodily sensations suggests that God 
could not have emotions. This, however, raises a preliminary question: Are 
bodily sensations essential to emotions? If not, an incorporeal being could 
have emotions without needing to have bodily sensations. 

While the issue of whether bodily sensations are essential to emotion is sel- 
dom discussed in literature on emotion, the question is dealt with implicitly 
in discussions of whether bodily feelings are essential to emotion. Bodily 
sensations are essential to bodily feelings, so the essential involvement of 
bodily feelings in emotion would entail the essential involvement of bodily 
sensations in emotion. The question then becomes, are bodily feelings essen- 
tial to emotion? 

We often distinguish in ordinary language between being emotional and 
feeling emotional: this may be interpreted as an indication that we may be 
emotional without the involvement of specific feelings. But if this is the case, 
Sarot maintains, one does not need the capacity for feeling in order to be 
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able to undergo an emotion. Therefore we need to ascertain whether emo- 
tions necessarily involve feelings. Sarot appeals to William James to answer 
this question: 


If we fancy some strong emotion, and then try to abstract from our consciousness 
of it all the feelings of its characteristic bodily symptoms, we find we have nothing 
left behind, no ‘mind-stuff’ out of which emotion can be constituted, and that a 
cold and neutral state of intellectual perception is all that remains. The task pro- 
posed ... is the purely speculative one of subtracting certain elements of feeling 
from an emotional state supposed to exist in its fullness, and saying what the 
residual elements are. I cannot help thinking that all who rightly apprehend this 
problem will agree with the proposition above laid down. What kind of an emotion 
of fear would be left, if the feelings neither of a quickened heart-beat nor of shallow 
breathing, neither of trembling lips nor of weakened limbs, neither of goose-flesh 
nor of visceral stirrings, were present, it is quite impossible to think.*! 


Sarot extracts two methodological points from James. First, we should 
proceed in our analysis of emotion by using introspection and speculative 
imagination. Second, that we should distinguish between strong emotions, 
which necessarily involve feelings, and weaker emotions, which do not.” 
In the light of these two points, Sarot discusses two classes of experience 
which are arguably emotional in character despite the fact that they do not 
involve feelings: “These are (1) the weak or calm emotions: doubtfulness, 
mild irritation, fear of having muddled one’s tenses, intellectual joy and (2) 
the extreme emotions: extreme indignation, panic, the tender emotion after 
“making love”? Sarot claims that the weak and calm emotions (which 
some may argue are not emotions but just evaluative and volitional states) 
can be had without the involvement of feelings, while the stronger and more 
violent emotions cannot. This, Sarot claims, is an issue on which all writers 
are more or less agreed.*4 

Concerning extreme emotions, Sarot notes that it is sometimes said that 
they do not necessarily involve feelings. As Solomon says: 


We sometimes find that our passion is so intense that we can feel absolutely noth- 
ing. In the most extreme indignation, one finds oneself completely numb. In panic, 
running from fear, one might find that one feels nothing. Or, more positively, there 
are those tender moments of love after ‘making love’ when all the feeling has been 
drained from us, but the emotion is at its peak.*° 


However, Sarot argues, Solomon’s examples show not that extreme emotions 
do not always affect our feelings but, on the contrary, that they affect our 
feelings by annihilating them. These sorts of changes could not take place 
in a being that does not have feelings. Sarot also expresses doubts about the 
idea that one feels nothing when in, for example, an extreme state of fear. 
He suggests, rather, that in an extreme state of fear one feels something, but 
that one is not concentrating on one’s feelings but on the object of one’s fear, 
and so one does not notice the emotions one is feeling. For instance, if one 
is running away from a bear in a forest, one is not at leisure to discern and 
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reflect upon one’s emotions at that particular point, but that does not mean 
that one is feeling nothing. Sarot argues from this that Solomon has not suc- 
ceeded in showing that in extreme emotions our feelings are not involved, 
concluding that he sees ‘no reason to believe that extreme emotions in which 
our feelings are not involved are conceivable’.** This means that there is only 
one sort of emotion that need not involve feelings: weak and calm emotions. 
Thus, Sarot concludes, bodily sensations are essential to all emotions except 
the weak or calm ones. 

Another constituent of emotion that requires a body is physiological 
change. It is easier to show that one needs a body for physiological changes 
than for bodily sensations, since it is part of the definition of physiological 
change that they occur in the body, and so they need a body in which 
to occur. The next question to ask is whether physiological changes are 
essential to emotion. It is factually impossible to discover whether there 
are any emotions in which no physiological changes are involved, since we 
do not have the instruments to measure this empirically, and we cannot 
perceive all physical changes taking place in our bodies introspectively. 
Since we can use neither empirical research nor introspection, we must 
use thought experiments and speculation. Are we able to conceive of emo- 
tions in which no physiological changes are involved? In order to explore 
this question, Sarot begins by looking at an argument given by William 
Lyons, who argues, via a thought experiment, that physiological changes 
are essential to emotion: 


That the evaluation causing a physiological upset alone is sufficient to constitute an 
emotional state can be seen by considering a deliberately pared down example of 
motion in which only these are present. A bird lover out birdwatching sees a golden 
eagle in full flight. She thinks it marvellous, rare and beautiful, and this strongly 
affects her physiologically, it stirs her up physiologically. But it does not lead her to 
want to do anything. She doesn’t say anything, and nothing unusual shows in her 
expression and she makes no gestures. To an observer she would merely appear as 
a woman gazing at a bird in flight. It may even be that she is so taken up with the 
sight that she does not advert to her own emotion. She may feel nothing because she 
is so absorbed. Yet we would clearly call this a case of emotion, an emotional state 
of awe or excitement.*” 


Sarot argues that Lyons does not succeed in showing that feelings are not 
essential to emotion, because (as Sarot has already argued) it is possible to be 
in an emotional state and not attend to one’s feelings, because one is caught 
up in something else. That Lyons fails to make the distinction between feel- 
ing nothing and not attending to one’s feelings is demonstrated when he says 
‘She may feel nothing because she is so absorbed’. It is not clear here whether 
Lyons means that she feels nothing or that she is not attending to her feel- 
ings. Again, in a later chapter Lyons writes that 


the subject must always be aware of tightness of the throat, dryness of the mouth, 
and perhaps, an increased level of alertness if these are feelings, for you cannot 
have unfelt feelings, that is feelings of which one is unaware.** 
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Lyons thus holds that it is necessary to feeling that the subject is cognizant 
of it. Sarot disagrees with this analysis, and suggests three sorts of feelings 
in opposition to Lyons’ belief that one is necessarily aware of every feeling. 
First, there are the ordinary feelings of which one is aware — for example, 
when I have a headache or feel that I have a dry mouth, and am aware of 
these feelings. Second, there are the feelings one does not feel at all. For 
example, one may have a headache, but be distracted from it. Sarot sug- 
gests that these ‘unfelt feelings’ must be felt before and after the period in 
which they are unfelt, for ‘It is nonsense to talk about a headache that is 
unfelt during the whole of its occurrence.’® Third, there are unfelt feelings: 
Those feelings of which we are unaware for their entire duration, such as 
panic when we are chased by a bear when we are not aware of the panic 
because we are too busy concentrating on the bear. The feelings of Lyons’ 
birdwatcher are feelings of which she is not aware (ii), and not unfelt feel- 
ings (iii). If Lyons admits that his birdwatcher experiences some feelings, but 
may not be aware of them, we will have to concede that she undergoes an 
emotion. If, on the other hand, she experiences no feelings at all, and that 
only her physiological changes and her evaluation of the eagle remain, and 
when we cannot interpret these physiological changes as clues suggesting 
feelings, then they become completely irrelevant, for then the birdwatcher is 
not experiencing an emotion. Rather, the birdwatcher in this case is evaluat- 
ing something in such a way that it causes unusual physiological changes in 
their body without them undergoing an emotion. If, on the other hand, the 
evaluation caused violent feelings, then the person would be in an emotional 
state, regardless of whether or not they experienced physiological changes. 
It is feelings therefore, rather than physiological changes, that are essential 
to emotion. 

In conclusion, Sarot has argued that an incorporeal God cannot undergo 
bodily sensations because bodily sensations are necessarily located. Since 
feelings involve bodily sensations, an incorporeal God would not be able to 
experience feelings. He could therefore have only the weak and calm emo- 
tions that do not involve bodily sensations. As passibilists ascribe primarily 
strong and intense emotions to God, an incorporeal God could not have 
the experiences ascribed to him by passibilists. The remainder of the book 
accordingly comprises an exploration of divine corporeality. 

Central to Sarot’s thesis is the following argument: 


1. Strong and intense emotions entail bodily feelings. 

2. Bodily feelings entail bodily sensations. 

3. Bodily sensations entail a body. 

4. Therefore, strong and intense emotions entail a body. 


I agree with Sarot concerning 2 and 3, and I think that 4 follows on logically 
from the previous three steps. However, I think that 1 is problematic. At the 
root of this problem is that fact that Sarot either does not distinguish between 
mental and physical (or bodily) feelings, or else that he does not recognize 
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mental feelings at all. That Sarot does not distinguish between physical feel- 
ings and mental feelings is shown in his treatment of whether feelings are 
essential to emotion, where Sarot skips from asking whether bodily feelings 
are essential to emotion to distinguishing between being emotional and feel- 
ing emotional which, he suggests, might erroneously be interpreted as an 
indication that we may be emotional without feeling emotional. Sarot moves 
from bodily feelings to feeling emotional without discussing whether the 
feelings involved in feeling emotional are bodily feelings or not, but simply 
assuming that they are. He then goes on to claim from this (on the basis of 
James’ thought experiment) that the weak and calm emotions do not involve 
feelings while the strong and intense emotions do. But surely in confusing 
mental and physical feelings what he has in fact argued is that some kind of 
feeling (and it is left open as to what kind) is essential to strong emotion — but 
as ‘feeling’ is a popular synonym for ‘emotion’ this comes as no surprise. 

Sarot concludes this argument by saying that the stronger and more vio- 
lent emotions cannot be experienced without the involvement of feelings, 
and that this is an issue on which all writers are more or less agreed. I 
would certainly agree that strong and violent emotions cannot be experi- 
enced without the involvement of mental feelings, but these mental feel- 
ings are not the sort of feelings in which bodily sensations are necessarily 
involved. Rather, bodily feelings are the sort of feelings in which bodily 
sensations are necessarily involved, while mental feelings are not the sort 
of feelings in which bodily sensations are necessarily involved. In fairness 
to Sarot, the failure to distinguish between mental and physical feelings 
is one that James also makes, in that James argues that if the quickened 
heart-beat, trembling lips, and so on were removed from fear there would 
be no emotion left, but only ‘a cold and neutral state of intellectual percep- 
tion’. But if, as I have argued, Nussbaum is correct about emotions, then 
it follows that what we would be left with after we had subtracted bodily 
feelings would be an evaluative judgement which would remain emotional 
in character because of its eudaimonistic content, and that, in Dixon’s term, 
would remain a ‘subjectively warm and lively state’, a mental feeling. That 
Sarot does not distinguish between mental and physical feelings seems 
strange, given that he does distinguish between mental and physical pain, 
and argues that while physical pain is located, mental pain is not. In fact, 
Sarot seems to set up a distinction between physical pain (which is located 
and involves bodily sensations) and mental pain (which is non-located and 
does not have a sensory component) at the beginning of the chapter, as the 
following passages show: 


The distinction we have made between a sensory and an emotional component of 
pain also enables us to understand mental pain. In the case of mental pain the sen- 
sory component is absent. This suggests that the similarity between physical and 
mental pain must be looked for in a similarity between mental pain and the emo- 
tional component which is usually a part of the experience of physical pain. Mental 
pain, then, is an emotion of distress or displeasure which may be directed at situ- 
ations, encounters, discoveries and the like.*° 
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As we have shown above, mental pain is one of the emotions. Mental pain is unlo- 
cated, then, in the way in which emotions are unlocated.*! 


It seems a pity that Sarot does not extend this distinction between mental 
and physical pain to mental and physical feelings more generally. As a result, 
towards the end of the chapter he begins to push the category of mental pain 
out of the picture of emotions: 


Pain has a mental and a physical aspect; when one drops the physical aspect pain 
becomes purely mental. Then pain becomes like a prime number; one can entertain 
it in thought, but one cannot experience it.” 


In terms of the question with which we started this paragraph: bodily sensations 
are essential to all emotions except the weak and calm ‘emotions. 


Were Sarot to extend the distinction between mental and physical pain to a 
distinction between mental and physical feelings, his argument would go as 
follows. Bodily feelings entail bodily sensations. Bodily sensations entail a 
body. Strong and intense emotions entail mental feelings. (Weak and calm 
emotions may also entail mental feelings, but that is not relevant to the ques- 
tion.) Strong and intense emotions may involve bodily feelings, though they 
do not necessarily involve bodily feelings. Therefore strong and intense emo- 
tions may or may not require a body. 

It follows from this that an incorporeal God may experience strong and 
intense emotions without needing to have a body, just as humans can feel 
intensely sad without feeling a knot in the pit of their stomach, or feel 
intensely fearful without feeling the trembling of their lip. 


Are Emotions Essentially Physiological? 


There are three questions to be asked here. First, are emotions types of bod- 
ily feeling? In other words, is the emotion of anger essentially the increase 
of blood pressure, the going red and the increase of heart rate, and other 
physical aspects that are measurable in some way? This is clearly an attract- 
ive view for physiological reductionists, and has had several supporters 
among scientists, psychologists and philosophers. It is exemplified in the 
penile blood volume experiment that was undertaken in the early 1980s 
and which epitomizes many of the errors of other instances of physiological 
reductionism. 

The penile blood volume experiment, undertaken by J. Weinrich, involved 
a penile plethysmograph: a volume-measuring device connected to a small 
chamber that is placed over the penis to measure the degree of erection and, 
allegedly, thus of sexual desire. As Nussbaum puts it, 


If it proves possible for the man to have an erection while hooked up to the device, 
it measures the change in penile blood volume. This new measure is now taken to 
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be the measure — not just of sexual arousal, but of sexual desire, and not just of 
sexual desire, but of ‘the emotion’ (sometimes called ‘a sexual emotion’ and some- 
times called ‘being in love’).** 


Although the experiment doesn’t have obvious theological connotations, it 
is worth noting because it highlights some of the assumptions that are going 
on in physiological accounts of emotion: as Nussbaum observes, many forms 
of physiological reductionism contain similar errors but in a ‘less transpar- 
ent and charming form’.* 

Nussbaum criticizes several basic assumptions that Weinrich makes. First, 
Nussbaum criticizes Weinrich’s belief that the plethysmograph measures sexual 


arousal. Nussbaum questions that this is the case for the following reasons. 


(a) Anti-depressants can cause an increased ease in having an erection with 
a decreased sensation and decreased ease in attaining orgasm. Therefore 
someone on anti-depressants might have a large erection for a very long 
time, but actually be less aroused, because they are not experiencing 
the same intensity of pleasure and may be unable to attain an orgasm. 
Conversely though, some medical conditions, such as diabetes, impede 
erection without affecting sensation and/or orgasm. Therefore there 
might be a man who has only a partial erection but who is nevertheless 
very aroused. Given this, it is far from clear that the plethysmograph 
does in fact measure sexual arousal at all. 

(b) Regarding the interpersonal comparisons of arousal Weinrich makes 
Nussbaum asks whether one should conclude (as Weinrich’s definition 
seems to entail) that a man with a larger penile blood volume is more 
aroused, or more capable of arousal, than a man with a smaller blood 
volume. The blood volume potential of a penis is closely related to the 
amount of spongy tissue in the corpus cavernosum and corpus spon- 
giosum tubes (the three tubes surrounding the urethra), and thus the 
amount of spongy tissue will naturally correspond to some degree to 
the length and girth of the penis. However, there may be variations in 
tissue composition, such that two men with similar penis lengths and 
girths may still have different blood volume potential, and thus the hard- 
ness of their erections may differ. For Weinrich’s experiment to work, he 
would have to take into account not only the different sizes of the penises 
involved, but also the variation of tissue composition. 

(c) Nussbaum also questions whether one should grant that an erection is 
either necessary or sufficient for sexual arousal. Erections are certainly 
not sufficient. For example, some men have erections on waking up in 
the morning (this is not sexual arousal, because it lacks object-directed 
intentionality). Erections do not seem to be necessary for arousal either; 
if they were, one would have to grant that a person with an injury that 
makes erection impossible is incapable of sexual arousal. 


Second, Nussbaum criticizes the idea that a plethysmograph measures 
sexual desire, for the following reasons. 
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(a) The plethysmograph does not measure sexual desire for the same rea- 
sons that it does not measure sexual arousal. 

(b) In addition, because desire is an intentional notion, no description of a 
subject’s non-intentional physiological state will do as an account of it. 

(c) Nussbaum also criticizes the idea that a plethysmograph measures sex- 
ual desire because when speaking of desire the problem about whether 
an erection is necessary becomes more acute: it seems obvious that a 
man without an erection might still have sexual desire. 


Third, Nussbaum criticizes Weinrich’s belief that a plethysmograph meas- 
ures love. As Nussbaum puts it, ‘Does Viagara really make men more loving, 
or even more in love?’.*¢ 

One might add to Nussbaum’s criticisms that there are just too many other 
factors that might get in the way when measuring penile blood volume for 
sexual arousal. For example, the blood volume of an erect penis is, to some 
extent, age dependent. It is generally accepted that older men are less likely 
to be able to have frequent and sustained erections, but older men do not 
lose their sexual desire. Again, the blood volume of an erect penis is also fit- 
ness and health dependent. Factors such as obesity and tobacco and alcohol 
consumption may impede the body’s blood circulation and so stop a man 
from having, or sustaining, an erection. This is doubly true of alcohol, since 
heavy alcohol consumption may impede the ability to have an erection in an 
immediate, as well as in a not long-lasting, way. As the porter in Macbeth 
observes, the effect of alcohol is often to induce lasciviousness (in so far as it 
depresses the inhibitory mechanisms that normally keep sexual desire under 
wraps) while giving rise to short-term erectile dysfunction.*’ In addition to 
age and health, the ability to have a full erection is related to the psycho- 
logical confidence and happiness of a man. Someone might experience sex- 
ual desire, but be unable to have an erection because he is too nervous or 
worried that he cannot have an erection. 

In conclusion, a plethysmograph could measure sexual arousal ceteris par- 
ibus, but they rarely are; and if they were, it would still be unable to measure 
sexual desire, even less the state of being in love. This suggests that emotions 
are not reducible to bodily feelings; that being in love is not reducible to a 
high degree of penile blood volume, that fear is not reducible to a trembling 
lip nor grief to a lump in the throat. 

The second question we have to ask regarding whether emotions are intrin- 
sically physiological is whether we need a body in order to experience an 
emotion, that is, as a prerequisite of an emotion. The answer here very clearly 
seems to be ‘yes’: humans do need a body to experience emotions, just as they 
need a body (e.g. a physical brain) to experience thoughts. However, this fact 
is not especially important for the discussion of divine impassibility. After all, 
traditionally theists have not ascribed a physical brain to God, and yet this 
has not stopped them attributing intelligence, understanding and thought to 
God. Thus it seems reasonable to say that for humans a physical body is a 
prerequisite for emotions, such that we cease to have thoughts and emotions 
when we die, but that a physical body would not be a prerequisite for emotions 
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and thoughts for a non-physical being. This may mean that thoughts, emo- 
tions, and so on are to be interpreted analogically when predicated of God, 
because God does not think like we think (he does not utilize any grey cells), 
though it is important to say that they can be predicated nonetheless. Were 
we to object to this predication and claim that a physical body is a prerequis- 
ite for all emotions and thoughts (and sight [eyes], hearing [ears]), we would 
have to attribute inanimate (i.e. non-mental) existence to God, and as inani- 
mate existence consists only in physical existence, and classical theism holds 
God to be incorporeal, we would not be able to attribute any sort of existence 
at all. Therefore, it seems that the fact that emotions require corporeality in 
the case of humans should not mean that emotions require corporeality in the 
case of God, and so divine incorporeality does not pose a serious threat to 
divine passibility (or vice versa) with respect to this question. 

The third question is about whether the physical experiences we have 
when we have an emotion are intrinsic to the emotion, or whether they 
are something extrinsic that just accompanies it. For example, is going 
red, feeling hot and having a fast heartbeat intrinsic to anger, or might we 
feel angry without having these physical experiences? If the latter, what 
would the experience of anger be like, and would we still want to call it 
an emotion? I think that here we need to make a distinction between dif- 
ferent emotional experiences. Some emotional experiences are intrinsically 
physiological, and others are not. In what follows I shall provide a case 
study of the emotional experiences involved in sexual desire, which seems 
to be deeply connected to the body. This will enable us to explore how emo- 
tions and the body can be related and can interact, and will provide us with 
an example of an intrinsically physiological emotional state, thus providing 
a counterbalance to the more intellective emotions or affections discussed 
in the earlier part of the book. 

Sexual desire is interesting for our discussion, not least because it is some- 
times understood as an emotional experience, while at other points it is char- 
acterized purely as a bodily appetite, and so it highlights the emotion—body 
question in a particularly acute way. In his discussion of divine impassibility, 
Richard Creel obviously regards it as relevant to the debate (and thus emo- 
tional in some sense) when he satirizes Hartshorne’s view that God experi- 
ences every human feeling with us, asking whether Hartshorne’s view entails 
that God gets ‘horny’.*® However, lust and sexual desire are also often cat- 
egorized as bodily appetites, or as like bodily appetites, and are clearly expe- 
rienced in some way by non-human animals, some or all of which we might 
not wish to ascribe emotions to more generally. A discussion of sexual desire 
thus helps us to understand the similarities and differences between emo- 
tions and bodily appetites, and how these might interact with one another. I 
shall begin this discussion of sexual desire with a consideration of the simi- 
larities and differences between emotions and bodily appetites, and of the 
category into which sexual desire falls. 

Nussbaum argues that both emotions and bodily appetites are similar in 
that they are situationally focused and pervasive, are related directly to the 
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subject’s flourishing, and respond to the presence or absence of a salient 
object. In addition, both either contain or presuppose some cognitive aware- 
ness of their own condition and of the salient object to which that con- 
dition corresponds. One possible difference between emotions and bodily 
appetites, highlighted in Plato’s Republic, is that bodily appetites are always 
directed towards a certain sort of object, from which they never diverge.” 
Thirst is always the desire for drink, and hunger is always the desire for 
food. However, bodily appetites, unlike emotions, are not evaluative: they 
contain no further thought of the value or goodness of the object beyond its 
necessity for the fulfilment of our need. Emotions, by contrast, contain (as 
we have seen Nussbaum argue at length) internal to themselves an evaluation 
of the object. Moreover, the evaluation is the primary way in which the emo- 
tion characterizes its object. In other respects, emotions such as fear, grief, 
love and anger are very flexible about the sorts of object they can take: 


One may love people or things, one may grieve for an animal or a child — what is 
crucial to the emotion is the value with which the object has been invested. 


Emotions, then, are value-suffused and (to some extent at any rate) object- 
flexible.*° 


Another distinction between bodily appetites and emotions that Nussbaum 
suggests is that a bodily appetite is a ‘push’: it comes from the subject’s own 
bodily condition, independently of the world, and causes the subject to seek 
an object to satisfy it. Emotions, in contrast, are ‘pulled’ into being by their 
object, so that intentionality is intrinsic to emotion. 

In examining these criteria more closely, the criterion that seems most 
questionable to me is Plato’s idea that bodily appetites are object-fixated 
while emotions are object-flexible. This is highlighted in the case of sexual 
desire, which (as I have already suggested) seems to have characteristics of 
both emotion and bodily appetite, but for which the ideas of object-fixat- 
edness and object-flexibility seem a counter-intuitive way of characterizing 
the respects in which sexual desire is an emotion and the respects in which it 
is a bodily appetite. Sexual desire is object-flexible in that sexual desire can 
be redirected to some extent (e.g. some mystical experiences seem to have a 
strongly subverted sexual element), in a way that hunger and thirst cannot, 
so following Plato’s criteria we would have to say that in some respects sexual 
desire is not object-fixated enough to be classed as a bodily appetite, and must 
be an emotion. On the other hand, however, sexual desire can also strongly 
object-fixated, to the extent that it is not just the case that the subject will wish 
to have sexual relations with someone else who is of the same species, and 
possibly age, and so on, but that the subject may actually wish to have sexual 
relations with a specific other person, such that no other person would fulfil 
their need. (Ananalogy toa bodily appetite such as hunger would be if someone 
had a desire for créme brulee, and for no other food.) In this respect, sexual 
desire is very clearly a bodily appetite on Plato’s criteria. The problem 
here, it seems to me, is that the respect in which sexual desire is characterized 
as a bodily appetite (i.e. its object-fixatedness) is precisely the respect in which 
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most people would want to characterize it as an emotional experience. The 
fact that George desires sexual relations with Barbara and not with Jane, Fred 
or Mary seems to be what makes George’s sexual desire an emotion whereas, 
were George simply to go to a nightclub with the intention of having sexual 
relations with whomever he could persuade, we might be more inclined to 
regard his sexual desire as a bodily appetite. Furthermore, the idea that the 
psychological phenomenon is value-suffused seems to be a natural ally not 
of the idea that it is object-flexible, but of the idea that it is object-fixated: 
George’s lust for Barbara is precisely because he perceives her to have certain 
positive qualities he values highly and to which he is attracted, and his evalu- 
ation of the object is likely to make him more, rather than less, object-fixated. 
Thus I would question ‘object-fixatedness’ as a condition of a bodily appetite, 
and ‘object-flexible’ as a condition of an emotion. 

The idea that emotions tend to be both evaluative and to be ‘pulls’ from the 
outside world seems to be a good way of distinguishing emotion from bodily 
appetites, though there are clearly some grey areas here. Someone may fall in 
love with someone else precisely because they have a need to love that comes 
from ‘inside’, regardless of any perceived value on the part of the beloved, 
and yet we would not want to characterize that love as a bodily appetite. 
Conversely, hunger (conceived as a bodily appetite for food) may be increased 
or even caused by the presence of particularly appetizing food, and the subject 
may choose to ignore all food excepting that which has attracted her; in this 
respect hunger may, like an emotion, be both evaluative and object-fixated. 

In addition, it is difficult to see whether some phenomena are bodily appe- 
tites or emotions. For example, sexual desire has elements of both push and 
pull. As Nussbaum observes, sexual desire is both a drive arising independ- 
ently of the presence of an object, demanding satisfaction (as evidenced by 
the phenomenon of masturbation), and something that is pulled into being 
by the perceived value of the object, exhibiting, in Nussbaum’s terms, rich 
and selective intentionality.*! Thus we might say that sexual desire is both 
an emotion and a bodily appetite, and that some instantiations of it are more 
‘emotional’ while others are more appetitive. Of course, the two elements 
can interact with one another, as when sexual desire is pulled into being 
by an attractive object, and the desire feeds off the already existing bodily 
appetite and so increases the ‘emotional’ element of sexual attraction, which 
in turn increases the subject’s experience of sexual desire as bodily appetite. 

This brief discussion of sexual desire has helped us to define the similarities 
and differences between emotions and bodily appetites, and to see the respects 
in which the two are related and interwoven. In addition, it has also provided 
an example of a potentially emotional experience that is nevertheless strongly, 
and I suggest intrinsically, physiological. Following the Thomist passiones— 
affectiones distinction, but reconceived as a spectrum or continuum, I suggest 
that we would want to characterize sexual desire as being closer to a passion 
(whether a virtuous or a vicious one) rather than an affection, and, following 
Aquinas, that if God is incorporeal then this is one emotional experience that 
cannot be attributed to him. Returning to Creel’s question therefore, we may 
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respond by saying that the sort of theology that is informed by the passion— 
affection distinction of Augustine and Aquinas may affirm certain emotional 
experiences of God, while excluding (among other things) divine sexual desire 
(or horniness). This, of course, does not exclude from the divine life other emo- 
tional experiences which are not intrinsically physiological which have some 
commonalities with sexual desire. For example, I have argued in Chapter 6 
that eros, or the desire to be united with the beloved, is an experience analo- 
gous to sexual desire which should be attributed to God. Attributing eros to 
God meets some of the concerns of passibilists such as Hartshorne that God 
experiences every human feeling that we experience, since it allows that God 
might undergo the same or analogous emotional experiences (the desire to 
be united with the beloved) without their bodily dimensions (sexual desire). 
However, excepting perhaps empathic experience, it excludes from an incor- 
poreal divine life the sexual desire that is experienced by corporeal beings and 
which necessarily involves the possession of a body. It therefore provides a 
sense of one of the ways in which an incorporeal God’s emotional life would 
be very different from our own. 

In this chapter I have explored the objection to passibilism that an incor- 
poreal God could not have emotions because emotions require a body, argu- 
ing, contra Sarot, that passibility does not entail corporeality. The question 
about corporeality is related to the questions about whether an omniscient 
and omnipotent God could have emotions, in that the idea that emotions 
are essentially bodily is related to the belief that emotions are unintelligent 
and passive. I have sought to show in previous chapters that the belief that 
emotions are, across the board, unintelligent, passive and physiological, is a 
fiction, but in this chapter I have counterbalanced the emphasis on the cogni- 
tive nature of some emotional experiences with an emphasis on the physical 
nature of others. In terms of the passibility debate, I have suggested that 
while some emotional experiences might be attributed to an omnipotent, 
omniscient, incorporeal God, other emotional experiences are more physio- 
logical and it would not make sense to attribute them to an incorporeal God. 
In order to do this I have developed Thomas’ distinction between passions 
that are physical and passive, and affections that are mental and voluntary, 
suggesting that these two phenomena should be seen as extremes on a con- 
tinuum rather than as entirely separate phenomena. Using the passiones— 
affectiones distinction in this way, I have followed Aquinas (in general terms) 
in suggesting that affections may be attributed ‘to the angels and even to 
God’. By developing this distinction I have sought to bridge the gap between 
what is, in modern theology, a thoroughgoing impassibilism that severely 
limits God’s intelligence and omniscience on the one hand, and what can be 
construed as an indefinite and promiscuous passibilism on the other. 


CONCLUSION 


Against the background of the Pater Noster and Gloria Patri, the pop 
artist Shakira questions God, ‘how does it feel to be so high, and are 
you happy?’; ‘do you feel our pain and walk in our shoes?! This book has 
sought to address these and related questions through the lens of con- 
temporary and historical philosophy of emotion. At the outset, I asked 
whether being able to experience emotions is a susceptibility and a weak- 
ness, or a capacity and a strength, what it means to experience emo- 
tions, and what sort of being can experience emotions. I have attempted 
to answer these questions by arguing that much emotional experience is 
a strength rather than a weakness because it contributes uniquely to our 
intelligence. Through a re-appropriation of the Augustinian and Thomist 
distinction between passiones and affectiones, I have argued that some 
emotional experiences, far from being incompatible with divine omnipo- 
tence, are necessary to God’s omnipotence and omniscience, as well as 
integral to personally involved divine love. I have suggested that the dis- 
tinction between passiones and affectiones, when considered on a contin- 
uum, is a more helpful way of approaching modern philosophy of emotion 
than the all-encompassing and less discriminating category of ‘emotion’, 
and that this distinction would be useful in surmounting the impasse 
that dominates modern philosophy of emotion between philosophers who 
adopt a cognitive view of emotions and those who adopt a (physiological) 
feelings view. 

In terms of the wider implications of this book for the impassibility 
debate, I hope that I have made a case for the ongoing need for theolo- 
gians and philosophers of religion to engage both with modern philosophy 
of emotion and with earlier Christian theology and philosophy of emo- 
tion. I have suggested that this approach would open the door to ideas and, 
in particular, lend distinctions that prevent the impassibility debate from 
becoming simplistic, and that lead theologians and philosophers of religion 
to present artificially extreme views on impassibilism and passibilism as the 
only possible theological alternatives. This methodological point is, I sug- 
gest, not only relevant to theologians and philosophers of religion engaged 
in the impassibility debate, but may be broadened to include other areas of 
theology and philosophy of religion where a nuanced account of emotion is 
required as the foundation for theological and religious ideas and discus- 
sions. In particular, contemporary christology, soteriology, harmartiology, 
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discussions of divine attributes such as love, omnipotence and immutabil- 
ity, considerations of the psychological dimensions of faith and religious 
belief, explorations of characteristically Christian virtues such as charity 
and forgiveness, and Christian philosophy of sexuality, are among the many 
theological topics that would benefit from interacting with ancient and con- 
temporary philosophy of emotion in this way. 
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to Israel’s idolatry. In committing idolatry, Israel has, in figurative terms, 
committed adultery. In terms of pure justice, God’s response should be 
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Daniel Goleman, Emotional Intelligence (New York: Bantam Books, 
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See Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 58. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, pp. 62-3. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 71. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 74. 
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our beliefs and attitudes we have to open ourselves to new influences, 
rethink related beliefs, revisit the evidence, and so on. Presumably Cook 
nevertheless attributes beliefs and attitudes (correct ones) to God in line 
with the rest of Christian theism. 

Solomon, True to Our Feelings, p. 191. 

Marcel Proust, Remembrance of Things Past, cited in Nussbaum, 
Upheavals, epigraph. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 74. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 75. 

Notably, an emotion that is long-term and ongoing is not necessarily 
mild — though it is not likely to be consciously felt with equal intensity 
all the time. 

Bennett W. Helm, Emotional Reason (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001), p. 65, Helm’s emphasis. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 75. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 78. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility’, p. 83. 

Cook, ‘Impassibility, p. 84. 

Moltmann, quoted in Richard Bauckham, ‘In Defence of The Crucified 
God’, in de S. Cameron, N.M. ed. The Power and Weakness of God 
(Edinburgh: Rutherford House Books, 1990), p. 106. 

Fiddes, Creative Suffering, p. 62. 
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Pulp, ‘Common People’, lyrics available at http://www.musicsonglyrics. 
com/P/pulplyrics/pulpcommonpeoplelyrics.htm (accessed on 26 October 
2007). The music video of ‘Common People’ can be viewed and listened 
to at http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=DqgXzPfAxjo 

Priest (Polygram Filmed Entertainment, 1995). A related point is made 
earlier on in the film about the idea that Christ would have certainty of 
God and heaven, while the rest of humanity has only a faith that is often 
shaken or called into question. 

Jesus to the philanthropic Paul, in the film The Last Temptation of Christ 
(Universal City Studios, 1988). 

Cf. Sarot, Passibility, pp. 56, 70 and David Brown, ‘Problem of Pain’, 
pp. 55-6. 


8 Emotion, the Body and Divine Incorporeality 


William Alston, ‘Emotion and Feeling’, in Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
II, ed. P. Edwards (New York: Macmillan, 1967), p. 483, cited Sarot, 
Passibility, p. 16S. 

cited Sarot, Passibility, p. 167. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 168. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 168. 

See, for example, the article ‘Gene Mutations Detected for Disorder 
Marked by Inability to Feel Pain’ in Nature 2006, 444, 894-98, available 
at http://doctor.medscape.com/viewarticle/549303 (accessed on 7 June 
2007). 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 168. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 170. 

In this context, pathos becomes a theological term in its own right, distinct 
from the Greek word pathos. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 173. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 175. 

See above, pp. 77f., for a longer discussion of this theme in the context of 
compassion. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 178. 

Sarot, Passibility, pp. 165-7. 

Ryle, Concept of Mind, p. 228, cited Sarot, Passibility, p. 178. 

Ryle, Concept of Mind, p. 231, cited Sarot, Passibility, p. 178. 

See Sarot, Passibility, p. 179. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 180. 

Sarot, Passibility, p 182. This is arguable and depends on what one means 
by ‘the current state of the external world’. Sarot is here drawing on 
Wittgenstein: ‘What makes them [emotions] different from sensations: 
they do not give us any information about the external world’ (Zettel 
§491, cited Sarot, Passibility, p. 182). 
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Passibility, p. 183. 
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Sarot, Passibility, p. 186. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 187. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 188. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 190. 

Wittgenstein, Zettel §488, cited Sarot, Passibility, p. 191. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 192. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 194. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 194. 

See Sarot, Passibility, p. 195. 

William James, ‘What is an Emotion?’, pp. 22-3, cited Sarot, Passibility, 
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Sarot, Passibility, p. 198. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 198. This seems like an arbitrary distinction. One 
could imagine an academic who experiences intellectual joy as a strong 
emotion and the tender emotion after making love as a weak and calm 
emotion. One might also imagine someone who has a phobia of muddling 
their tenses, and who experiences this fear as an extreme emotion. I suggest 
it makes more sense to say that most types of emotion can be experienced 
intensely or mildly (or somewhere in between). 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 9. 

Solomon, Passions, p. 161, cited Sarot, Passibility, p. 199. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 200. 

Lyons, Emotion, p. 58, cited Sarot, Passibility, p. 203. 

Lyons, Emotion, p. 117. 

Sarot, Passibility, p. 204. 
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Sarot, Passibility, p. 200. 

Nussbaum, Upheavals, p. 99. 

Nussbaum, Upheavals, p. 99. 

Nussbaum, Upheavals, p. 100. 

Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Macbeth, Act II Scene III, 26-33, in The 
Norton Shakespeare. 

Richard Creel, Impassibility, p. 129. ‘Horny’ is a US slang term meaning 
‘sexually desirous’ or ‘lustful’. 

Plato, Republic, trans. Tom Griffith (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000), IV, 43 Sff. 

Nussbaum, Upheavals, p. 130. 
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1 Shakira, ‘How Do you Do’; lyrics available at http://www.azlyrics.com/ 
lyrics/shakira/howdoyoudo.html (accessed on 14 December 2010). An 
amateur music video is available at http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=4_ 
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90, 96, 112-13, 143, 152, 157, 
159-60, 166-70, 172-6, 108-81 
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problem of evil, the 8, 162, 164 
theodicy 162, 164 
sympathy 3, 16, 21, 26, 81, 86, 94, 121, 
141, 166, 170 
see also compassion, empathy, mercy, 
pathos and pity 


voluntariness (and voluntary) 4, 7-8, 
35-9, 48, 50, 53-4, 58, 
140-64 passim 

vulnerability 7, 105, 108, 110, 131-4, 
136-8, 140, 158, 161 


wisdom (and wise) 5, 9, 58, 70, 104-5, 
109, 111, 113-15, 121, 133, 
135-7 
see also intelligence and knowledge 
Wynn, Mark R. 5, 58, 68, 70, 72-3, 
153 


